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CALENDAR  FOR  1908-J909 


FALL  TERM 

Entrance  examinations  and  classification  of  old  students,  Friday  and 

Saturday,  September  25-26,  1908. 
Class  work  begins  Monday,  8  :00  a.  m.,  September  28. 
Thanksgiving  vacation,  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  26-27. 
Term  examinations,  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  17-18. 

WINTER  TERM 

Entrance   examinations   and   classification   of   old   students,    Monday, 

January  4,  1009. 
Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8  :00  a.  in.,  January  5. 
Term  examinations,  Thursday  and  Friday,  March  25-26. 

SPRING  TERM 

Entrance  examinations  and  classification  of  old  students,  Friday  and 

Saturday,  April  2  and  3. 
Class  work  begins  Monday,  8 :00  a.  in.,  April  5. 
Term   examinations,   Monday   and   Tuesday,   June   21-22. 
Annual  commencement,  Thursday,  9 :30  a.  m„  June  24. 

SUMMER  TERM 

Class  work  begins  Monday,  8 :00  a.  in.,  June  28. 
Term  ends  Friday,  August  6. 
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FACULTY 


William    Wood   Parsons, 
President,    and   Professor   of   Philosophy   of   Education. 

Howard   Sandison, 
Vice-President,  and  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Ellwood    Wads  worth    Kemp, 
Professor  of   United  States  History   and   Civil  Government. 

Albert  Ross  Charman, 
Professor  of  Observation,  Methods  and  Practice. 

Robert  Greene  Gillum, 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Louis  John  Rettger, 

Professor  of  Physiology. 

Arthur   Cunningham, 
Librarian  and  Professor  of  Library  Science. 

Charles   Madison   Curry, 
Professor  of  Literature. 

Francis  Marion   Stalker, 
Professor  of  History  of  Education. 

Charles  Redway  Dryer, 

Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology. 

Mary  Elinor  Moran, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Literature. 

William  Thomas   Tubman, 
Professor  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing. 

John  Benjamin  Wisely, 

Professor  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Oscar  Lynn  Kelso, 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

John  Jacob  Schlicher, 

Professor  of  Latin. 

William  Allen  McBeth, 

Assistant   Professor  of   Geography. 
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Fkank  Rawdon  HlGGINS, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

John  Patton   Kimmel, 

Professor  of  Physical  Training  (Men). 

Frederick   Gilbert   Mutterer, 
Professor  of  German. 

Frederick  Henry  Weng, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  German. 

.  Erle  Elsworth  Clippinger, 
Assistant  Professor   of   English   (J ram  mar  and   Composition. 

Fkank  Smith  Bogarduk, 
Professor  of  European  History. 

Rose  Marian  Cox, 
General  Assistant  Instructor. 

Charles   Homer  Bean, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Ulysses  Orange  Cox. 
Professor  of   Zoology   and  Botany. 

Edwin    Morris   Bruce, 

Assistant    Professor  of  Physics   and   Chemistry. 

Merit    Lees    Laubach, 
Professor  of  Manual  Training. 

Martina  Cecilia  Erickson, 
Dean   of    Women. 

James   IIakvey    Baxter, 

Assistant    Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Oliver  S.  Thompson, 
Assistant   Professor   of    Physiology,    and   Zoology   and   Botany. 

James   L.   Lardner, 
Professor  of  Reading  and  Public  Speaking. 

Sarah  Swihart, 
Assistant    Professor  of  English   Grammar  and   Composition. 

W.  O.  Lynch, 

Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
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Laura    Minturn, 
Professor  of  Music. 

Edith  Hamilton, 
Professor  of  Physical  Training  (Women). 

James  O.  Engleman, 
Principal  of   Training   School. 

Elizabeth  Crawford, 
Teacher  of  English  and  History,   Training  School. 

Walter  H.  Woodrow, 
Teacher  of  Science,  Training  School. 

Jessie  B.  Montgomery, 
Grades  Seven  and  Eight,  Training  School. 

Telulah  Robinson, 
Grades  Five  and  Six,  Training  School. 

Edith  Bader, 
Grades  Three  and  Four,  Training  School. 

Alice  O.  Woody, 
Grades   One  and   Two,   Training   School. 

Gertrude  A.   Robinson, 
Country   Training  School. 

Anne  Clare  Keating, 
Assistant  Librarian. 

Mabel   E.    Marshall, 
Assistant    Librarian. 

Helen  M.  Crane, 
Assistant    Librarian. 


OFFICE  FORCE 


Minnie  Elizabeth  Hill, 
Registrar. 

Emma  Agnes   Smith, 
Clerk. 

Pearl  Irene  Jolley, 
Bookkeeper, 
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INDIANA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


EQUIPMENT. 

The  attention  of  students  is  called  to  the  equipment  of 
the  State  Normal  School.  It  is  the  one  institution  main- 
tained by  the  state  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  no 
expense  has  been  spared  in  securing  for  it  the  very  best 
facilities  that  money  can  buy.  Located  in  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  thriving  cities  in  the 
middle  west,  its  grounds  and  buildings  are  a  credit  both 
to  the  commonwealth  of  Indiana  and  to  the  profession  of 
teaching.  Its  large  faculty,  chosen  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  training  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  is 
composed  of  competent,  cultured  men  and  women  devoted 
to  their  work.  The  teachers  are  selected  for  their  fitness 
in  special  lines  and  the  whole  time  of  each  teacher  is  given 
to  his  one  subject. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  are  constructed  for  the  special  purpose 
for  which  they  are  used  and  are  models  of  beauty  and  con- 
venience. The  main  building  is  a  stately  structure  that 
commands  the  attention  of  every  passer-by.  The  science 
building  is  a  handsome  piece  of  architecture  in  the  same 
genera]  style  as  the  main  building.  The  training  school 
is  regarded  as  a  model  in  every  way.  The  new  library 
building  now  in  process  of  construction,  for  which  the 
legislature  of  1907  appropriated  $100,000,  will  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  group.  These  buildings  are  finished  and 
furnished  throughout  in  the  best  materials.  Each  depart- 
ment has  the  latest  and  best  apparatus.  The  library  of 
nearly  50,000  volumes  is  without  question  one  of  the  best 
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working  libraries  in  the  country.  The  gymnasiums  for 
men  and  women  are  thoroughly  equipped  to  care  for  the 
physical  nature  of  the  students. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  advantages  offered  in 
the  training  schools.  The  new  training  school  building 
now  has  the  manual  training  department  on  the  first  floor, 
the  eight  grades  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  high  school 
on  the  third  and  fourth  floors.  These  departments  are  all 
in  charge  of  professionally  trained  teachers  and  are  open 
to  students  for  observation  and  practice.  In  addition  to 
these  schools  the  State  Normal  School  maintains  a  typical 
rural  school  six  miles  in  the  country.  This  school  is  in 
charge  of  a  skillful  professionally  trained  teacher,  and 
the  student  may  see  just  what  can  be  done  in  any  district 
school  in  the  state. 

THESE  COMPLETE  FACILITIES  ARE  OFFERED  TO  STUDENTS 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  THERE  IS  NO  TUITION  AND  THE  ONLY  FEE 
COLLECTED  IS  A  LIBRARY  FEE  OF  TWO  DOLLARS  EACH  TERM. 

DIVISION    OF    YEAR. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  four  terms,  denoted 
respectively  the  fall,  winter,  spring  and  summer  terms. 
The  first  three  are  twelve  weeks  long;  the  summer  term  is 
six  weeks  in  length. 

CREDITS. 

The  term  "credit"  is  used  to  denote  the  successful 
completion  of  a  course — twelve  weeks — in  any  subject. 
The  Normal  School  gives  no  credit  for  less  than  a  half 
term. 
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CONDITIONS    OF    ADMISSION. 

Legal  requirements:  Sixteen  years  of  age,  if  women; 
eighteen,  if  men.  Good  health.  Satisfactory  evidence  of 
undoubted  moral  character.  A  pledge  that  the  applicant 
wishes  to  enter  the  school  in  good  faith  to  prepare  to 
teach,  if  practicable,  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana. 

Scholastic  requirements:  For  admission  to  courses  for 
Classes  A,  B  and  C  the  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of 
a  commissioned  or  of  a  certified  non-commissioned  high 
school  or  must  possess  scholarship  equivalent  to  that  of 
such  graduate.  For  admission  to  the  Two- Year  Course 
and  the  College  Course  the  applicant  must  be  a  graduate 
of  a  commissioned  high  school  or  must  possess  scholarship 
equivalent  to  that  of  such  graduate.  For  a  more  specific 
statement,  see  Courses  of  Study. 

PRESENTATION  OF  CREDENTIALS. 

High  school  graduates  must  present  to  the  Committee 
on  Registration  satisfactory  c ■rid 'nice  of  their  graduation. 
A  statement  from  the  Superintendent  or  Secretary  of  the 
School  Board  will  suffice. 

ADVA N (TOD  STANDING. 

The  Normal  School  endeavors  to  give  just  credit  for 
all  scholarship  which  the  applicant  may  possess.  Appli- 
cants for  advanced  standing  for  work  done  in  other 
schools  must  present  to  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Stand- 
ing an  official  statement  of  such  work.  This  statement 
must  cover  the  following  points:  (1)  The  exact  length  of 
time  spent  in  the  school,  with  the  dates  of  entering  and 
leaving.  (2)  The  number  of  subjects  studied  each  term. 
(.3)  The  exact  subjects  studied.  (4)  The  number  of  weeks 
spent  on  each  subject.      (5)   The  length  of  the  recitation 
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period.  (6)  The  record  of  the  grade  of  work  done  in  each 
subject.  Blanks  prepared  for  this  purpose  may  be  ob- 
tained upon  application. 

SPECIAL    COURSES. 

Many  persons  are  at  work  in  the  schools  who  do  not 
expect  to  make  teaching  their  life  work.  They  are,  how- 
ever, devoted  to  the  work  of  teaching  while  engaged  in  it, 
and  conscientiously  desire  to  render  efficient  service  as 
teachers.  Others  who  have  adopted  teaching  as  their  life 
vocation  are  so  situated  that  it  is  impracticable  at  present 
for  them  to  attend  the  State  Normal  School  during  the 
period  necessary  to  graduation.  Applications  are  received 
from  many  of  these  who  desire  to  take  a  course  of  one 
year  or  more,  devoting  their  time  exclusively  to  such 
branches  as  they  are  required  to  teach  and  to  certain 
phases  of  pedagogical  study  that  bear  directly  on  the 
problems  of  instruction  and  school  management  that  con- 
front them  from  day  to  day.  The  Normal  School  admits 
these  classes  of  teachers  and  permits  them  to  pursue  such 
courses  as  their  attainments  and  needs  may  determine. 

TIME  FOR  ENTERING. 

For  all  reasons  it  is  best  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  term,  but  students  are  admitted  at  any  time  in  the 
year.  Experience  has  shown  that  persons  entering  several 
days  or  weeks  late  and  attempting  to  carry  the  regular 
number  of  studies  and  make  a  full  term's  credits  are 
usually  crippled  in  their  work  throughout  the  term.  Here- 
after persons  entering  three  weeks  or  more  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  term  will  be  limited  for  the  term  to  such  num- 
ber of  studies  as  they  can  profitably  carry. 
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CERTIFICATES,   DIPLOMAS    AND    DEGREES. 

Under  the  law,  when  students  complete  the  course  of 
study,  they  receive  certificates  of  graduation,  not  diplo- 
mas. "At  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  graduation, 
satisfactory  evidence  of  professional  ability  to  instruct 
and  manage  a  school  having  been  received,  they  (gradu- 
ates) shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  appropriate  to  such 
professional  degrees  as  the  trustees  shall  confer  upon 
them;  which  diplomas  shall  be  considered  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the 
state." 

At  the  completion  of  the  College  Course  the  certificate 
and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  given,  and  the  di- 
ploma or  life  license  is  given  after  two  years  of  successful 
teaching. 

DISCIPLINE   OF  THE    SCHOOL. 

The  end  of  all  school  government  and  discipline,  intel- 
ligently conceived  and  administered,  is  the  rational  self- 
control  and  self-direction  of  the  pupil.  This  is  to  be  the 
outcome  in  the  pupil.  The  effort  is  made  to  derive  all 
rules  of  government  from  the  inherent  nature  and  pur- 
poses of  the  organization  itself.  This  is  the  true  basis  of 
such  rules;  from  this  alone  they  derive  their  authority, 
and  not  from  the  teacher's  will  and  utterance.  A  system 
of  school  regulations  which  aims  only  at  arbitrary  re- 
straint, without  leading  the  pupil  to  order  his  conduct  by 
clearly  conceived  principles  of  right  doing,  lacks  the  most 
essential  educative  qualities.  The  formation  of  correct 
habits  of  thought  and  action,  the  development  of  worthy 
character;  these  are  the  true  aims  of  school  discipline. 
The  discipline  of  the  Normal  School  is  administered  in 
this  general  thought  and  spirit.  Students  are  led  to  see 
the  reasonableness  of  the  requirements  made  of  them,  so 
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that  their  obedience  may  be  intelligent  and  educative.  In 
respect  to  discipline,  as  in  all  other  particulars,  the  Nor- 
mal School  seeks  to  make  itself  in  fact  what  it  must  be  by 
definition — a  model  school. 

THE    STUDENT'S    WELFARE. 

The  school  management  desires  to  say  to  parents  who 
send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  this  institution  that  the 
school  has  complete  and  perfect  arrangements  for  looking 
after  both  the  physical  health  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
its  students.  There  are  faculty  committees  whose  duty  it 
is  to  look  carefully  after  the  health  of  the  students  and  to 
see  that  everything  possible  is  done  for  them  in  case  of  ill- 
ness. These  committees,  for  men  and  women,  respectively, 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  student  body  and  act  promptly 
on  all  cases  relating  to  the  health  of  the  students. 

DEAN  OF  WOMEN. 

To  supplement  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on  in 
the  school  in  this  direction,  and  to  care  more  particularly 
for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  young  women,  the 
institution  employs  a  Dean  of  Women,  whose  whole  time 
is  given  to  this  work.  Parents  may  rest  absolutely  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  Dean  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
every  young  woman  in  the  school  and  is  careful  to  see 
that  only  proper  places,  under  the  best  conditions,  are  se- 
lected as  their  homes.  A  list  of  desirable  rooms  and  board- 
ing places  is  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Dean,  and  the 
young  women  are  expected  to  confer  with  the  Dean  be- 
fore making  definite  arrangements  as  to  rooms. 

Past  experience  has  demonstrated  the  desirability  of 
requiring  the  women  not  to  engage  rooms  where  members 
of  the  opposite  sex  are  found,  students  or  others.     In  case 
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of  seemingly  justifiable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  matter 
should  first  be  acted  upon  by  the  Dean  before  definite  ar- 
rangements are  made. 

In  the  near  future  the  school  hopes  to  have  an  admir- 
ably equipped  home  for  the  young  women,  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Dean.  Young  women  who  desire  to  make 
arrangements  for  room  and  board  before  coming  here  can 
do  so  by  corresponding  with  the  Dean  of  Women.  Indeed, 
young  women  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to 
make  such  arrangements  before  coming. 

Assistance  will  be  given,  as  far  as  possible,  to  women 
desiring  to  find  work  to  pay  part  of  their  expenses. 

Correspondeuce  relating  to  the  life  and  interests  of 
women  should  be  addressed  to  Martina  C.  Erickson,  Dean 
of  Women. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 


The  work  of  the  school  has  been  reconstructed  and  ad- 
justed to  the  new  conditions  made  by  the  last  legislature. 
The  law  of  1907  creating  a  system  of  training  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  made  the  State  Normal 
School  the  head  of  the  system,  and  made  its  courses  the 
standard  of  courses  in  accredited  schools.  The  General 
Assembly  of  1907  enacted  laws  grading  the  teachers  of  the 
state  in  three  classes  according  to  qualifications  and  fixing 
a  minimum  rate  of  compensation.  These  laws  have  made 
several  new  courses  necessary  and  possible.  Students  who 
have  entered  upon  courses  will  be  permitted  to  complete 
the  courses  they  have  begun  or  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  courses. 

COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  "CLASS  A." 

(Twelve  Weeks.) 

Educational  Psychology,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
teachers  of  graded  and  district  schools. 

Observation  and  Study  in  Training  Schools,  both  graded  and 
country. 

Methods  of  Instruction,  adapted  to  graded  and  district  schools. 

One  term's  work  in  any  of  the  common  branches  or  other  sub- 
jects offered  in  the  course  for  teacher's  of  "Class  C." 

Vocal  Music,  Penmanship,  Drawing  or  Manual  Training. 

This  course  is  organized  especially  for  graduates  of  commissioned 
or  certified  non-commissioned  high  schools  who  have  not  taught  and 
who  are  by  law,  after  August  1,  1908,  required  to  have  at  least 
"twelve  weeks'  work  in  a  school  maintaining  a  professional  course 
for  the  training  of  teachers"  before  teaching.  Credits  made  may  be 
applied  on  any  of  the  courses  embracing  the  subjects  pursued  in  this 
course. 
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COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  "CLASS  B." 
(Twenty-four  Weeks.) 

Educational  Psychology,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs 

of  teachers  of  graded  and  district  schools ....  twenty-four  weeks 

Observation  and  Study  in  Training  Schools,  both  graded  and 

country .twelve  weeks 

Methods    of    Instruction,    adapted    to    graded    and    district 

schools    twelve  weeks 

History  of  Education  or  School  Organization  and  Adminis- 
tration      twelve  weeks 

Two  terms'  work  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  common  branches 
or  other  subject  or  subjects  offered  in  the  course  for 
teachers  of  "Class  C." 

Vocal  Music,  Penmanship,  Manual  Training  or  Drawing.... 

twelve  weeks 

This  course  is  organized  especially  for  graduates  of  commissioned 
or  certified  non-commissioned  high  schools  who  have  had  at  least  one 
year's  experience  as  teachers,  and  who  are  by  law,  after  August  1, 
1908,  required  to  have  "at  least  twenty-four  weeks'  work  in  a  school 
maintaining  a  professional  course  for  the  training  of  teachers."  Cred- 
its made  may  be  applied  on  any  of  the  courses  embracing  the  sub- 
jects pursued  in  this  course. 

COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  "CLASS  C." 
(Three  Years.) 

REQUIRED    SUBJECTS. 

Arithmetic    twenty-four  weeks 

Language,  Grammar  and  Composition twenty-four  weeks 

History  and  Civil  Government twenty-four  weeks 

Physiology    and    Hygiene twelve  weeks 

Oral  Reading  and  Literature twenty-four  weeks 

Geography     twenty-four  weeks 

Penmanship   twelve  weeks 

Educational   Psychology,  with   special   reference   to 

grade    work    thirty-six  weeks 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching twenty-four  weeks 

Observation  and  Practice  in  Training  Schools.  ..  .twenty-four  weeks 
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School    Organization    and    Administration twelve  weeks 

History   of  Education twelve  weeks 

Manual  Training  or  School   Economics,  adapted  to 

all  grades  twelve  weeks 

Vocal   Music    twelve  weeks 

Drawiug     twelve  weeks 

Nature   Study    twelve  weeks 

Physical  Culture   twenty-four  weeks 

ELECTIVE     SUBJECTS. 

Latin    three  years 

German three  years 

Algebra     one  year 

Geometry    one  year 

Trigonometry  and  Analytical  Geometry one  year 

Physics     two  years 

Chemistry     two  years 

Botany    two  years 

Zoology     two  years 

English  and  American   Literature two  years 

History     two  years 

This  course  is  organized  for  graduates  of  commissioned  or  cer- 
tified non-commissioned  high  schools  and  others  of  equivalent  scholar- 
ship. A  "credit"  consists  of  twelve  weeks'  successful  work  in  any 
subject.  Thirty-eight  credits  are  necessary  for  graduation.  Four 
heavy  subjects  carried  regularly  with  daily  recitations  of  fifty  min- 
utes each,  five  days  per  week,  is  the  maximum  work  for  students  of 
average  ability  and  attainments.  Only  students  of  exceptional  ma- 
turity and  strength  will  be  permitted  to  attempt  more.  Vocal  Music, 
Penmanship  or  Physical  Culture  may  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular number  named. 

The  work  done  in  the  elective  subjects  of  this  course  is  of  stand- 
ard college  grade  and  quality.  When  a  student  elects  a  subject  he 
is  required  to  do  not  less  than  one  full  year's  work  in  such  subject. 
When  Latin  or  German  is  elected  two  full  years'  work  is  required. 
Only  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department  may  a  student 
drop  a  subject  once  begun,  before  the  required  amount  of  work  is  com- 
pleted. At  the  end  of  two  years'  successful  teaching  after  completing 
this  course,  the  Diploma  will  be  awarded,  which  is  by  law  equivalent 
to  a  life  license  to  teach  in  Indiana. 
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COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  DISTRICT  AND  TOWN 
SCHOOLS. 

(Two  Years.) 

Language,  Grammar  and  Composition twenty-four  weeks 

Arithmetic    twenty-four  weeks 

Oral  Reading  and  Literature twenty-four  weeks 

Geography     twenty-four  weeks 

History  and   Civil   Government twenty-four  weeks 

Physiology    and    Hygiene twelve  weeks 

Vocal   Music    twelve  weeks 

1  )ra wing     twelve  weeks 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching twenty-four  weeks 

Educational   Psychology,    with    special    reference   to 

grade    work    twenty-four  weeks 

Observation     and    Practice     in     Training     Schools, 

graded   and   country twenty-four  weeks 

Manual   Training  or    School    Economics   adapted    to 

all  grades   twelve  weeks 

Physical  Culture two  hours  per  week — twenty-four  weeks 

History  of  Education twelve  weeks 

Penmanship    twelve  weeks 

Elective   ( from  other  courses  ) twenty-four  weeks 

This  course  is  open  only  to  graduates  of  commissioned  high 
schools  and  others  of  equivalent   scholarship. 

The  work  in  observation  and  practice  is  given  in  a  well-organized 
training  school  consisting  of  the  eight  grades  below  the  high  school 
supported  and  conducted  exclusively  by  the  state,  and  a  country 
training  school  organized  and  managed  jointly  by  the  state  and  the 
township  trustee. 

Two  summer  terms  of  six  weeks  each  are  equivalent  to  a  regular 
term   of  twelve   weeks. 

Persons  completing  this  course  will  receive  certificates  which  by 
law  will  entitle  the  holders  to  teach  three  years  in  the  district  and 
town  schools  of  the  state  without  license. 

Credits  made  on  this  course  may  be  applied  at  any  time  on  the 
three-year  course,  which  carries  with  it  the  Diploma. 

Four  daily  recitations  of  fifty  minutes  each,  five  days  per  week, 
with  Vocal  Music,  Penmanship  or  Physical  Culture  as  an  extra  sub 
ject,  is  the  maximum  work  allowed  students  of  average  ability. 

L2-19117] 
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COURSES  FOR  NON-GRADUATES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Algebra    forty-eight  weeks 

Commercial    Arithmetic    twelve  weeks 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry thirty-six  weeks 

Composition    and    Rhetoric thirty-six  weeks 

English   Literature    thirty-six  weeks 

American  Literature thirty-six  weeks 

Latin  or  German one  hundred  forty-four  weeks    (4  years) 

Ancient   History    twenty-four  weeks 

Medieval   and   Modern   History twenty-four  weeks 

Botany  or  Zoology thirty-six  weeks 

Physics    or    Chemistry thirty-six  weeks 

Physical  Geography    twenty-four  weeks 

Vocal   Music    twelve  weeks 

Drawing     twelve  weeks 

Many  young  men  and  women  who  have  not  had  the  advantages 
of  high  school  training  wish  to  become  teachers.  Usually  these  per- 
sons are  much  more  mature  in  years  than  are  the  boys  and  girls  that 
complete  the  required  grade  work  and  move  from  this  on  up  into  the 
high  school.  These  boys  and  girls  are  usually  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  while  the  young  men  and  women  referred  to  above  are  from 
four  to  eight  or  ten  years  older.  These  persons  have  a  maturity  of 
mind  and  an  experience  in  life  quite  unknown  to  the  children  just 
out  of  the  grades,  which  greatly  reinforce  their  study  of  the  high 
school  branches.  It  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  require  these  ma- 
ture persons  to  spend  as  much  time  in  weeks  or  months  in  the  study 
of  the  high  school  subjects  as  is  required  of  the  children  just  out  of 
the  grades.  They  can  master  these  subjects  in  less  time.  Not  only 
can  they  go  over  the  ground  required  for  graduation  from  the  high 
school  in  less  time,  but  they  will  have  a  more  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  subjects  pursued. 

Under  the  law  the  State  Normal  School  admits  no  female  stu- 
dents under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  no  males  under  eighteen.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  average  age  on  entering  is  probably 
between  twenty-one  and  twenty-two.  To  meet  the  needs  of  these 
more  mature  young  men  and  women  that  have  not  had  high  school  ad- 
vantages and  who  wish  to  become  teachers,  the  Normal  School  will 
for  the  present  offer  courses  in  the  various  high  school  subjects  pre- 
scribed by  law.  When  students  have  done  the  minimum  amount  of 
work  required  of  the  certified  non-comm.issign.ed  high  schools  and  the 
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commissioned  high  schools,  respectively,  they  will  be  eligible  to  enter 
upon  the  courses  for  the  various  classes  of  teachers  designated  by  the 
law. 

Students  who  have  graduated  from  non-commissioned  high  schools, 
or  who  have  done  some  work  in  high  schools  or  in  other  schools  of 
high  school  rank,  will  be  given  credit  for  all  the  scholarship  they  pos- 
sess and  will  be  permitted  to  pursue  these  courses  till  they  are  eligible 
to  enter  the  regular  normal  courses. 

COLLEGE  COURSE. 

In  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  of  school  boards  and 
school  superintendents  for  teachers  holding  college  diplomas,  and  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  teachers  in  the  grades,  or  other  persons,  to 
prepare  themselves  for  teaching  in  the  high  schools,  the  authorities 
of  the  State  Normal  School  have  established  a  four-year  College 
Course.  Such  a  course  is  also  made  necessary  by  the  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  its  last  session.  By  it  the  high  schools  of  the 
state  were  made  an  integral  part  of  the  common  school  system. 
Thus  the  maintenance  of  a  college  course,  designed  especially  to 
prepare  teachers  for  the  high  school,  is  clearly  made  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

While  the  course  is  arranged  especially  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  high  school,  any  one  expecting  to  do  educational  work  in  any 
field  should  find  in  it  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  broader  culture 
and  better  professional  attainments. 

Graduates  of  the  commissioned  high  schools  of  the  state  and 
graduates  of  normal  schools  of  recognized  standing  will  find  that  this 
course  is  especially  adapted  to  their  conditions  and  needs. 

ENTRANCE. 

Students  may  secure  full  or  partial  registration  in  the  College 
Course.  Those  who  may  at  entrance  secure  full  registration  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools,  or  other  schools  of 
similar  rank,  graduates  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  or  of 
other  normal  schools  whose  course  is  substantially  equivalent,  and 
students  from  colleges  of  good  standing,  are  admitted  to  the  College 
Course   without   examination. 

2.  Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  who  have  not  done 
in  the  high  school  the  specified  amount  of  work  in  the  required  en- 
trance  subjects.     Such   students   may   have  done   more   work   in  cer- 
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tain  other  subjects  than  is  required  for  entrance.  In  such  cases  they 
may  secure  advanced  standing  in  these  subjects,  but  will  be  required 
to  make  up  their  deficiencies  in  the  entrance  subjects  before  grad- 
uation. 

Partial  registration  at  entrance  may  be  secured  by  students  who 
have  not  done  the  full  amount  of  work  required  for  entrance.  They 
enter  the  College  Course  conditioned  in  those  subjects  in  which  they 
are  deficient  and  may  remove  the  conditions  by  work  done  after  en- 
tering. This  work  is  done  to  satisfy  entrance  requirements  and  does 
not  give  college  credit  The  classes  of  students  who  may  enter  the 
course  conditioned  are  as  follows : 

1.  Persons  who  hold  a  high-grade  license  may  offer  their  license 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  "elective  entrance  requirements."  They  will 
be  admitted  to  full  Freshman  standing  when  they  show  by  examina- 
tion at  the  institution,  by  certificate  from  an  accredited  school,  or  by 
teacher's  certificate  in  high  school  subjects,  that  they  have  done  the 
requisite  work  in  the  "prescribed  entrance  subjects." 

2.  Undergraduates  of  high  schools  who  are  sufficiently  advanced 
to  do  college  work  along'  certain  lines. 

3.  Graduates  from  non-commissioned  high  schools. 

Persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  wishing  to  attend  the  State 
Normal  School  for  special  work  in  any  department  and  who  are  not 
candidates  for  graduation  may  enter  as  special  students. 

WORK    REQUIRED    FOR    ENTRANCE. 

The  high  school  work  presupposed  for  the  College  Course  is  four 
years  of  at  least  eight  months  each.  The  unit  of  measurement  is  a 
term's  work  of  daily  recitations  in  one  subject,  which  constitutes  a 
credit.  The  high  school  course  is  made  up  of  forty-eight  such  credits. 
See  table  below. 

If  the  preparatory  work  has  been  done  in  the  Normal  School, 
entrance  credits  will  be  required  as  indicated  below : 

High       Normal 
PRESCRIBED    SUBJECTS.  ^       School 

1.  English,    three   years 9  6 

2.  Foreign  Languages,  three  years 9  7 

3.  Mathematics,  three  years 9  6 

4.  Science,  one  year 3  3 

5.  History,    one    year 3  2 

Elective   Subjects    15  10 
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ADVANCED    STANDING. 

Students  coming  from  other  educational  institutions  may  receive 
advanced  standing  in  the  college  work.  In  no  case  will  more  than 
twenty-seven  credits  be  given,  of  which  nine  is  the  maximum  in  any 
one   department. 

Graduates  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  and  of  other 
normal  schools  on  the  accredited  list  of  this  school  will,  as  a  rule, 
receive  credits  enough  to  enable  them  to  graduate  in  two  years,  but 
in  any  case  they  must  do  full  residence  work  for  at  least  five  terms 
after  satisfying  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  Normal 
Course. 

Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  are  not  expected  to  do 
again  work  once  done  in  the  high  school  and  used  for  entrance  credit. 
This  being  the  case,  they  will  either  choose  subjects  which  they  have 
not  had  in  the  high  school  or  will  enter  more  advanced  classes  in  the 
subject  already  begun. 


GRADUATION — REQUIRED     WORK. 

To  graduate  from  the  College  Course,  a  student  must  have  not 
less  than  thirty-six  credits  in  college  work,  in  addition  to  the  entrance 
requirements.  Of  these  thirty-six  credits,  twenty-three  are  required 
of  all  students,   as  follows: 

Professional     9 

Mathematics 2 

Science     3 

Latin   or   German    5 

English  Literature  and  Composition 2 

European    or    American    History 2 

Each  student  shall  choose  some  one  line  of  work  for  his  major 
subject.  Work  enough  must  be  elected  in  this  subject  to  make  a  total 
of  not  less  than  nine  credits  in  the  subject  before  graduation.  With 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  work 
is  done,  other  work  closely  allied  to  the  major  work  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  a  part  of  it,  not  to  exceed  three  terms  in  all.  Of  the  pro- 
fessional work  required  for  graduation,  one  term  of  observation  and 
practice  shall  be  in  connection  with  the  major  subject. 

Students  who  elect  as  their  major  subject  a  foreign  language 
in   which   they   hove   not    done  the   elementary   work  satisfactorily  be- 
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fore  entering  the  College  Course,  will  be  required  to  pursue  such  ele- 
mentary courses  as  are  necessary  to  supplement  their  college  work  in 
addition  to  the  latter. 

ELECTIVE   WORK. 

All  the  remaining  work  necessary  for  graduation  may  be  selected 
from  any  of  the  departments  which  offer  work  of  college  grade.  In 
choosing  these  elective  subjects  the  student  should  consult  the  head 
of  the  department  in  which  he  is  doing  his  major  work. 

The  regular  amount  of  work  expected  of  each  student  is  three 
full  courses  a  term,  or  the  equivalent  in  hours.  Exceptions  to  this 
rule  will  be  granted  only  on  presentation  of  good  reasons  by  the 
Committee  on  the  College  Course. 

DECREES    AND  CERTIFICATES. 

All  graduates  from  the  College  Course  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  the  certificate  of  graduation,  which,  after  two 
years'  successful  experience,  becomes  a  Life  State  License  to  teach. 

teachers'  licenses. 

Until  this  certificate  of  graduation  has  become  a  life  license, 
graduates  of  the  College  Course  may  qualify  as  teachers  for  the  high 
school  by  securing  a  high  school  license  in  those  branches  which  they 
are  to  teach,  and  as  teachers  in  the  grades  by  securing  a  license  to 
teach  the  common  branches.  A  license  is  no  longer  required  for 
graduation  from  the  courses  of  the  Normal  School. 

STUDENTS  WISHING  TO  TEACH  BEFORE  GRADUATION. 

Students  in  the  College  Course  may,  at  any  time,  take  the  pro- 
fessional work  required  for  teachers  of  "Class  A"  or  "Class  B,"  and 
when  this  has  been  done,  together  with  the  elective  academic  work 
specified  for  each  of  these  classes,  they  may  qualify  to  teach  by  merely 
obtaining  the  necessary  license.  The  professional  work  thus  done 
will  count  toward  graduation  the  same  as  other  professional  work. 
The  academic  work  done  in  connection  with  it  will  be  counted  on  the 
course,  like  other  academic  work,  provided  it  is  of  college  grade. 
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COURSE    FOR   COLLEGE   GRADUATES   AND    HOLDERS   OF 
THE  LIFE  LICENSE. 

(One  year,   thirty-six  weeks.) 

For  this  class  of  students  courses  are  offered  as  follows : 

Educational    Psychology    thirty-six  weeks 

Methods    of    Instruction twenty-four  weeks 

Observation  and  Practice  in  Training  Schools.  ..  .twenty-four  weeks 

History  of  Education twelve  weeks 

School  Organization  and  Administration twelve  weeks 

School  System  and  Laws  of  Indiana twelve  weeks 

Experimental    Psychology    thirty-six  weeks 

Philosophy  of  Education thirty-six  weeks 

Twelve  credits  (one  year's  work)  are  necessary  for  graduation 
from  this  course.  It  is  required  that  at  least  three  credits  shall  be 
made  in  Educational  Psychology,  two  in  Observation  and  Practie, 
two  in  Methods  of  Instruction  and  one  in  History  of  Education.  The 
remaining  four  may  be  made  in  the  other  pedagogical  subjects  of  the 
course,  or  in  such  academic  subjects  offered  in  the  various  courses  as 
the  student  may  elect.  Only  such  persons  are  eligible  to  take  this 
course  as  have  graduated  from  standard  colleges  or  universities,  or 
are  the  holders  of  Life  State  Licenses  to  teach  in  Indiana.  Persons 
completing  this  course  are  entitled  to  diplomas  as  provided  by  law. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES  BY  DEPARTMENTS 

Winter   Term,    1909. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

8:00— Course  VI.— Modern  Philosophy,  1724-1900.  Professor  San- 
dison     Room  31 

8:00 — Course  II. — Introspective  Psychology — An  investigation  of 
the  stages  of  knowing  (perception,  memory,  imagination 
and    the    language    activity).     Assistant    Professor    Bean. 

Room  1 

9:10 — Course    II. — Introspective    Psychology.     Professor    Sandison. 

Room  34 

9:10 — Course  I. — Introspective  Psychology — The  material  or  sub- 
ject-matter of  Psychology,  its  characteristics  attribute,  its 
scope,  modes  of  investigation,  the  physical  basis  of  con- 
scious   activity.     Assistant   Professor    Bean Room  1 

10  :10—  Course    I.— Class   A Room  34 

11 :10 — Course    III. — Introspective    Psychology — An    investigation    of 

the  stages  of  knowing  (understanding,  conception,  judg- 
ment, reasoning)  ;  the  general  nature  of  feeling  and  will. 
Professor  Sandison   Room  34 

11  :10 — Course    IV. — Experimental    Psychology.     Assistant    Professor 

Bean     Room  1 

1  :30— Course    II Room  34 

2  :30 — Course     I. — Introspective     Psychology.     Assistant     Professor 

Bean Room  1 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

8  :00 — Course  I. — The  development  of  American  institutions  from 
their   European   origins   to  American   independence,    1783. 

Professor   Kemp    Room  40 

9:10 — Course  II. — The  development  of  American  institutions  from 

1783   to   1800.     Professor   Kemp Room  40 

K) :  L0 — Course    V. — Professor    Kemp Room  40 

lo  :  10     Course  III. — Assistant  Professor  Lynch Room  38 

11 :10 — Course  VII. — Professor  Kemp Room  40 

2  :30 — Course  I, — Assistant  Professor  Lynch Room  38 
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METHODS,    OBSERVATION    AND    PRACTICE. 

9:10 — Course  II. — Special  Method — (1)  The  application  of  general 
conception  of  method  to  one  or  more  branches  of  study  ; 
(2)  Method  applied  to  the  lesson,  the  lesson  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  the  other  activities  of  the  school;  (3)  Observa- 
tion and  interpretations  of  lessons.      Professor  Charman. 

Room  19 

0:10 — Course  I. — Methods — (1)  The  nature  of  education  in  gen- 
eral; (2)  The  school  as  a  social  institution,  as  a  legal 
institution,  and  as  a  spiritual  organization.  The  second 
half  of  the  term  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  general  con- 
ception of  Method.     Professor  Charman Room  19 

I  :  10 — Observation    Room  19 

1:30 — Coarse    I. — Practice.     Professor    Charman Room  19 

2:30 — Course  II. — Practice.      Professor  Charman Room   19 

PHYSICS  AND   CHEMISTRY. 

8:00 — Course    II. — Chemistry,    Metals.     Assistant    Professor    Bruce. 

Room  50 

9:10 — Course  II. — Physics — Sound,  Ileal  and  Light.  Professor 
Gillum    Room  50 

9:10 — Course  I. — Chemistry,  Non-Met;!  Is.  Assistant  Professor 
Bruce    Room  5( ) 

0:10 — Course  I. — Physics — Mechanics.    Professor  Gillum .. Room  50 

0:10 — Course  III. — Chemistry— Qualitative  Analysis.  Assistant 
Professor  Bruce Chemical   Laboratory 

.1:10 — Course  III. — Physics — Electrieity  and  Magnetism.  Professor 
Gillum    Room  50 

!  :  10 — Course  V. — Physics.     Professor  Gillum .. Physical  Laboratory 

1  :10 — Courses    VIII,    IX. — Chemistry.      Assistant    Professor    Bruce. 

Chemical  Laboratory 

1  :30 — Nature  Study.     Assistant  Professor  Bruce Room  50 

2:30 — Course  IV. — Chemistry,  Applied  Qualitative  Analysis.  Assist- 
ant  Professor   Bruce Chemical   Laboratory 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

8:00 — Course   I.— Assistant    Professor  Thompson Room  55 

9:10     Course  II.     Assistant    Professor  Thompson Boom  55 

I I  :10 — Course  I. — Assistant  Professor  Thompson Room  55 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  SCIENCE. 
9  :10 — Course  I. — Use  of  Libraries.     Professor  Cunningham. 

Librarian's  Office 
2  :30 — Course  II. — Administration.     Professor  Cunningham. 

Librarian's  Office 

ENGLISH   AND   AMERICAN   LITERATURE, 

8  :00 — Course  VIII. — English  Prose  Masterpieces.     Professor  Curry. 

Room  27 
9:10 — Course     XII. — American      Prose      Masterpieces.      Professor 

Curry   Room  27 

10:10 — Course  III. — Victorian  Poetry.     Professor  Curry... Room  27 
11:10 — Course  V. — English  Poetry:     Eighteenth  Century.     Professor 

Curry   Room  27 

11 :10 — Course    IIB. — Literary    Types.     Assistant    Professor    Moran. 

Room  25 
1 :30 — Course  XV. — Anglo-Saxon  II.     Assistant  Professor  Moran. 

Room  25 
HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

9:10 — Course  II. — Greek  and  Roman  Education.     Professor  Stalker. 

Room  35 
10:10 — Course  I. — The  Problem  and  Oriental  Education.     Professor 

Stalker     Room  35 

11  :10 — Course  V. — Education  in  Indiana.     Professor  Stalker. 

Room  35 

2  :30 — Course   VIII. — History   of    Secondary    Education.     Professor 

Stalker    Room  35 

GEOGRAPHY   AND   GEOLOGY. 

8  :00 — Course  IIA. — Atmosphere  and  Sea.     Assistant  Professor  Me- 

Beth     Room  41  N. 

9:10 — Course    VII A. — Regional    Geography — North    America.     Dr. 

Dryer    Laboratory 

10  :10 — Course    VIIB. — Regional    Geography — North    America.     Dr. 

Dryer    Laboratory 

10:10 — Course  IVA. — Regions  of  the  Globe.     Assistant  Professor  Mc- 

Beth    Room  41  S 

11:10 — Course  IIB. — Atmosphere  and  Sea.     Assistant  Professor  Mc- 

Beth    Room  41  N 

11 :10 — Course  VI. — Climatology.     Dr.  Dryer Laboratory 

11 :10 — Course  X. — Social  Geography.     Dr.  Dryer Laboratory 
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2 :30 — Course  XIII. — Geology.     Dr.  Dryer Laboratory 

2 :30 — Course  IVB. — Regions  of  the  Globe.  Assistant  Professor  Mc- 
Beth    Room  41  S 

WRITING  AND  DRAWING. 

9  :10 — Drawing  II.     Professor  Turman Room  43 

10  :10 — Drawing  V.     Professor  Turman Room  43 

1 :30 — Writing.     Professor    Turman Room  17 

2  :30 — Course   VII. — Blackboard   Sketching.     Professor  Turman. 

Room  43 

GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

8  :00 — Composition  II. — Exposition  with  special  emphasis  on  grading 
and  criticising  written  work.  Work  especially  adapted  to 
high  school  teachers.  Text,  Thorndike's  Elements  of  Com- 
position  and    Rhetoric.     Professor   Wisely Room  32 

8  :00 — Grammar  IC. — Topics  studied  :  The  thought  and  its  elements  ; 
the  sentence  and  its  parts,  kinds  of  ideas  and  classes  of 
words  used  in  expressing  them,  modifiers,  the  simple  sen- 
tence and  classes  of  words  used  in  forming  it,  their  uses 
and  modifiers  and  the  phrase.  Assistant  Professor  Swi- 
hart    Room  24 

8  :00 — Grammar  IIA. — Topics  studied  :     The  clause,  the  compound 

sentence,   the  complex  sentence  with  special  emphasis  on 
connective    words.     Assistant    Professor    Clippinger. 

Room  A 
0:10 — Grammar  IIIA. — Topics  studied:     Parts  of  speech  and  their 
properties,  the  infinitive  and  the  participle.     Assistant  Pro- 
fessor S wihart   Room  24 

9  :10 — Grammar  I  A. — Professor  Wisely Room  32 

10:10 — Composition  I. — Description  and  narration,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  work  appropriate  to  the  grades,  in  the  public 
school.  Text,  Baldwin's  College  Manual  of  Rhetoric.  As- 
sistant  Professor   Clippinger Room  A 

10  :10 — Grammar  IB.     Assistant  Professor  S wihart Room  24 

11:10 — Composition  VII. — History  of  the  Growth  of  English.  Pro- 
fessor Wisely   Room  32 

11:10 — Grammar   I  IB.     Assistant   Professor  Clippinger ....  Room  A 

1 :30 — Grammar  IIIB.     Assistant  Professor  Swihart Room  24 

3:30 — Composition    I.      Assistant    Professor   Clippinger. ..  .Room  A 
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MATHEMATICS. 

8:00 — Course   IV. — Algebra    II.      Assistant    Professor    Higgins. 

Room  48 

8  :00 — Course    I, — Arithmetic.     Professor    Kelso Room  42 

9:10 — Course  III. — Algebra  I.     Assistant  Professor  Higgins. 

Room  48 

9  :10 — Course  II. — Arithmetic.     Professor  Kelso Room  42 

9:10 — Course    I. — Arithmetic.     Assistant    Professor   Baxter. 

Room  B 
10:10 — Course  VII. — Plane  Geometry  II.  Professor  Kelso. Room  42 
10:10 — Course  II. — Arithmetic.  Assistant  Professor  Baxter. Room  B 
10:10 — Course   XII. — Calculus.     Assistant  Professor   Higgins. 

Room  48 
11 :10 — Course  V. — Algebra  III.     Assistant  Professor  Higgins. 

Room  48 
11:10 — Course    XVI.— Differential    Equations.     Assistant    Professor 

Baxter     Room  B 

1 :30 — Course  II.— Arithmetic  II.     Assistant  Professor  Baxter. 

Room  B 

LATIN. 

8  :00— Latin   IV.     Dr.    Schlieher Room  39 

8  :00 — Latin  VI.     Cicero's  Orations.     Written  and  oral  translations 

and  weekly  exercises  in  composition.     Assistant  Professor 
Weng    Room  47 

9  :10— Advanced    Latin   A.     Dr.    Schlieher Room  39 

11 :10— Advanced  Latin  B.     Dr.  Schlieher Room  39 

1 :30 — Latin  III. — Elementary  Composition  and  the  reading  of  easy 

prose.     Assistant   Professor    Weng Room  47 

2:30 — Latin   II. — Elementary   exercises   in   grammar;     the   conjuga- 
tions  and   the   uses  of   the  subjunctive.     Dr.    Schlieher. 

Room  39 
Note. — Advanced  Latin  A  is  intended  for  students  who  have 
finished  the  high  school  course  in  Latin  and  for  such  others  as  can 
profitably  pursue  it.  Advanced  Latin  B  is  intended  for  those  students 
who  have  already  done  some  advanced  work  in  the  Normal  School  or 
elsewhere. 
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PHYSICAL   TRAINING    (MEN). 

9:10 — Course   I. — Tuesday  and  Thursday.     Professor   Kimrnel. 

Gymnasium 
11:10 — Course  III. — Tuesday  and  Thursday.     Professor  Kimmel. 

Gymnasium 
2:30 — Course  II. — Monday  and  Thursday.     Professor  Kimmel. 

Gymnasium 

GERMAN. 

8  :00 — German    X. — Goethe.     Professor    Mutterer .  .Room  30 

9:10— German  XIII. — Faust  II.     Professor  Mutterer Room  30 

10  :10 — German  III.     Professor  Mutterer Room  30 

10:10 — German  IV  and  V.     Assistant  Professor  Weug Room  47 

11 :10 — German    II.     Professor    Mutterer Room  30 

2  :30 — German  I.     Assistant  Professor   Weng Room  47 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

8:00 — Course  VIII. — Modern   European  History.     Professor  Bogar- 

dus    Room  20 

9:10 — Course  II. — General  History.     Assistant  Professor  Lynch. 

Room  38 
10:10 — Course  X. — German  History.     Professor  Bogardus. 

Room  20 
11:10 — Course    IV.     Roman    History.     Professor   Bogardus. 

Room  20 
1:30 — Course  VII.     English  History  B.     Assistant  Professor  Lynch. 

Room  38 
2 :30— Course    XI. — General    Industrial    History    with   special    refer- 
ence to  the  development   of   industries   in   England.     Pro- 
fessor   Bogardus    Room  20 

ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY. 

'.)  :10— Botany    II.— Professor  Cox    Room  12 

11 :10 — Zoology   II. — Professor  Cox    Room  12 

1  :30 — Zoology    V. — Professor   Cox    Room  13 

2  :30 — Botany    V.— Professor    Cox    Room  13 

3:30 — Zoology    VII. — Wednesday   and    Friday.     Professor   Cox. 

Room  12 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 

9:10 — Courses  II,  III,  and  IV. — Professor  Laubach. 

Room  2,  Training  School 

10  :10 — Course    VI. — Professor    Laubach.     Room  3,  Training  School 

11 :10 — Course     V. — Professor     Laubach.     Room  3,  Training  School 
1 :30 — Mechanical  Drawing  II. — Professor  Laubach. 

Room  4,  Training  School 

READING    AND    PUBLIC    SPEAKING. 

8  :00 — Reading  and  Elementary  Literature  II. — Professor  Lardner. 

Room  C 
9:10 — Reading  and  Elementary  Literature  II. — Professor  Lardner. 

Room  C 
9:10 — Reading   and   Elementary   Literature   I. — Assistant  Professor 

Moran    : Room  25 

10:10 — Reading  IV. — Interpretative   Reading   and    Story  Telling. 

Professor    Lardner Room  C 

10:10 — Reading  and   Elementary  Literature   1. — Assistant   Professor 

Moran Room  25 

1 :30 — Public   Speaking   I. — Oratory.     Professor   Lardner.     Room  C 

MUSIC. 

9  :10 — Music  II. — Professor  Minturn    Room  49 

10  :10 — Music  III. — Professor  Minturn    Room  49 

11 :10 — Music  IV. — Professor  Minturn    Room  49 

2  :30 — Music  I. — Professor  Minturn    Room  49 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING   (WOMEN). 

10  :10 — Course  III. — Professor  Hamilton    Gymnasium 

11 :10 — Courses  I  and  II. — Professor  Hamilton Gymnasium 

1 :30 — Course  II. — Professor  Hamilton Gymnasium 

2  :30 — Courses  I  and  II. — Professor  Hamilton   Gymnasium 
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EXPENSES 

Board,  including  fuel  and  light,  can  be  had  in  good 
families  at  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  week,  according  to  the  qual- 
ity of  accommodations.  There  are  good  facilities  for  self- 
boarding  and  for  club-boarding  in  the  city  at  a  cost  of 
$2.00  to  $2.50  per  week.  Nearly  all  the  students  board  in 
clubs,  thus  reducing  their  entire  expenses  for  board  and 
room  rent  to  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  week  for  good  accommo- 
dations. The  expenses  of  many  do  not  exceed  $2.50  per 
week.  The  only  charge  made  by  the  school  is  a  library  fee 
of  $2  per  term  of  twelve  weeks,  and  of  $1.00  for  the  Sum- 
mer Term. 

The  necessary  expenses  for  a  year  in  the  Normal 
School  will  not  vary  greatly  from  the  following  estimate: 

Room  rent,  36  weeks,  at  $1.25   $45  00 

Board,  36  weeks,  at  $2.50   90  00 

Washing  and  incidentals   25  00 

Library  fee,  $2.00  per  terra   6  00 

Books  and  stationery   15  00 

Necessary  expenses  for  one  year,  36  weeks   $181  00 

Correspondence  is  invited.  For  fuller  information  with 
regard  to  the  school,  address 

PRESIDENT  WM.  W.  PARSONS, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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ATTENDANCE 
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Indiana,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  16,  1894 


CALENDAR  FOR  190940 


FALL  TERM 


Registration,  Tuesday,  September  28,  1909. 
Class  work  begins  Wednesday,  8 :00  a.  in.,  September  29. 
Thanksgiving  vacation,  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  25-26. 
Term  examinations,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  December  22-23. 

WINTER  TERM 

Registration,  Monday,  January  3,  1910. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8 :00  a.  in.,  January  4. 

Term  examinations,  Thursday  and  Friday,  March  24-25. 

SPRING  TERM 

Registration,  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  1-2. 
Class  work  begins  Monday,  8 :00  a.  m.,  April  4. 
Term  examinations,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  20-21. 
Annual  commencement,  Thursday,  9 :30  a.  m.,  June  23. 

SUMMER  TERM 

Registration,  Monday,  June  27. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8 :00  a.  m.,  June  28. 

Term  ends  Friday,  August  5. 
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FACULTY 


William  Wood  Parsons, 
President,  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Howard  Sandison, 
Vice-President,  and  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Ellwood  Wadsworth  Kemp, 
Professor  of  United  States  History  and  Civil  Government. 

Albert  Ross  Charman, 
Professor  of  Observation,  Methods  and  Practice. 

Robert  Greene  Gillum, 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Louis  John  Rettger, 
Professor  of  Physiology. 

Arthur  Cunningham, 
Librarian  and  Professor  of  Library  Science. 

Charles  Madison  Curry, 
Professor  of  Literature. 

Francis  Marion  Stalker, 
Professor  of  History  of  Education. 

Charles  Redway  Dryer, 
Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology. 

Mary  Elinor  Moran, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Literature. 

William  Thomas  Tubman, 
Professor  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing. 

John  Benjamin  Wisely, 
Professor  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Oscar  Lynn  Kelso, 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

(3) 
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John  Jacob  Schlicher, 
Professor  of  Latin. 

William  Allen  McBeth, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 

Frank  Rawdon  Higgins, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

John  Patton  Kimmel, 
Professor  of  Physical  Training  (Men). 

Frederick  Gilbert  Mutterer, 
Professor  of  German. 

Frederick  Henry  Weng, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

Erle  Elsworth  Clippinger, 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Frank  Smith  Bogardus, 
Professor  of  European  History. 

Rose  Marian  Cox, 
Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

*  Charles  Homer  Bean, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Ulysses  Orange  Cox, 
Professor  of  Zoology  and  Botany. 

Edwin  Morris  Bruce, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Merit  Lees  Laubach. 
Professor  of  Manual  Training. 

Martina  Cecilia  Erickson, 
Dean  of  Women. 

James  Harvey  Baxter, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 


KOn  leave. 
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♦Oliver  S.  Thompson, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  and  Zoology  and  Botany. 

Sarah  Swihart, 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

W.  O.  Lynch, 
Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Laura  Minturn, 
Professor  of  Music. 

Edith  Hamilton, 
Professor  of  Physical  Training  (Women). 

Charles  Baldwin  Bacon, 
Professor  of  Reading  and  Public  Speaking. 

Roscoe  R.  Hyde, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  and  Zoology  and  Botany. 

Cephas  Guillet, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Guy  C.  Hanna, 
Principal  of  Training  School. 

Elizabeth  Crawford, 
Teacher  of  English  and  History,  Training  School. 

Walter  H.  Woodrow, 
Teacher  of  Science,  Training  School. 

Mabel  Bonsall, 
Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Training  School. 

Caroline  Schoch, 
Teacher  of  German,  Training  School. 

Jessie  B.  Montgomery, 
Grades  Seven  and  Eight,  Training  School. 

Telulah  Robinson, 
Grades  Five  and  Six,  Training  School. 


*On  leave. 
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*Edith  Bader, 
Grades  Three  and  Four,  Training  School. 

Alice  O.  Woody, 

(hades  One  and  Tivo,  Training  School. 

Alma  McCrum, 
Grades  Three  and  Four,  Training  School. 

Gertrude  A.  Robinson, 
Country  Training  School. 

Anne  Clare  Keating, 
Assistant  Librarian. 

*Mabel  E.  Marshall, 

Assistant  Librarian. 

Helen  M.  Crane, 
Assistant  Libraria n. 

Mary  Zollinger, 
Assista n t  Libraria n . 


OFFICE  FORCE. 

Minnie  Elizabeth  Hill, 
Registrar. 

Emma  Agnes  Smith, 
Clerk, 

CUMAE  D.  APPEL, 

Bookkeeper. 


♦On  leave. 
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EQUIPMENT. 

The  attention  of  students  is  called  to  the  equipment  of 
the  State  Normal  School.  It  is  the  one  institution  main- 
tained by  the  state  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  no 
expense  has  been  spared  in  securing  for  it  the  very  best 
facilities  that  money  can  buy.  Located  in  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  thriving  cities  in  the 
middle  west,  its  grounds  and  buildings  are  a  credit  both 
to  the  commonwealth  of  Indiana  and  to  the  profession  of 
teaching.  Its  large  faculty,  chosen  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  training  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  is 
composed  of  competent,  cultured  men  and  women  devoted 
to  their  work.  The  teachers  are  selected  for  their  fitness 
in  special  lines  and  the  whole  time  of  each  teacher  is  given 
to  his  one  subject. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  are  constructed  for  the  special  purpose 
for  which  they  are  used  and  are  models  of  beauty  and  con- 
venience. The  main  building  is  a  stately  structure  that 
commands  the  attention  of  every  passer-by.  The  science 
building  is  a  handsome  piece  of  architecture  in  the  same 
general  style  as  the  main  building.  The  training  school 
is  regarded  as  a  model  in  every  way.  The  new  library 
building  now  in  process  of  construction,  for  which  the 
legislature  of  1907  appropriated  $100,000,  will  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  group.  These  buildings  are  finished  and  fur- 
nished throughout  in  the  best  materials.    Each  department 
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has  the  latest  and  best  apparatus.  The  library  of  nearly 
50,000  volumes  is  without  question  one  of  the  best  working 
libraries  in  the  country.  The  gymnasiums  for  men  and 
women  are  thoroughly  equipped  to  care  for  the  physical 
nature  of  the  students. 

TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  advantages  offered  in 
the  training  schools.  The  new  training  school  building 
now  has  the  manual  training  department  on  the  first  floor, 
the  eight  grades  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  high  school 
on  the  third  and  fourth  floors.  These  departments  are  all 
in  charge  of  professionally  trained  teachers  and  are  open 
to  students  for  observation  and  practice.  In  addition  to 
these  schools  the  State  Normal  School  maintains  a  typical 
rural  school  six  miles  in  the  country.  This  school  is  in 
charge  of  a  skillful  professionally  trained  teacher,  and  the 
student  may  see  just  what  can  be  done  in  any  district 
school  in  the  state. 

THESE  COMPLETE  FACILITIES  ARE  OFFERED  TO  INDIANA 
STUDENTS  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  THERE  IS  NO  TUITION  AND  THE 
ONLY  FEE  COLLECTED  IS  A  LIBRARY  FEE  OF  TWO  DOLLARS  EACH 
TERM. 

Non-residents  of  Indiana  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of 
twelve  dollars  per  term  which  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

DIVISION  OF   YEAR. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  four  terms,  denoted  re- 
spectively the  fall,  winter,  spring  and  summer  terms.  The 
first  three  are  twelve  weeks  long;  the  Summer  term  is  six 
weeks  in  length. 
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CREDITS. 

The  term  " credit"  is  used  to  denote  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  a  course — twelve  weeks — in  any  subject.  The 
Normal  School  gives  no  credit  for  less  than  a  half  term. 

CONDITIONS   OP   ADMISSION. 

Legal  requirement:  Sixteen  years  of  age,  if  women; 
eighteen,  if  men.  Good  health.  Satisfactory  evidence  of 
undoubted  moral  character.  A  pledge  that  the  applicant 
wishes  to  enter  the  school  in  good  faith  to  prepare  to 
teach,  if  practicable,  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana. 

Scholastic  requirements:  For  admission  to  courses  for 
Classes  A,  B  and  C  the  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of 
a  commissioned  or  of  a  certified  non-commissioned  high 
school  or  must  possess  scholarship  equivalent  to  that  of 
such  graduate.  For  admission  to  the  Two-Year  Course 
and  the  College  Course  the  applicant  must  be  a  graduate 
of  a  commissioned  high  school  or  must  possess  scholar- 
ship equivalent  to  that  of  such  graduate.  For  a  more 
specific  statement,  see  Courses  of  Study. 

PRESENTATION   OF   CREDENTIALS. 

High  school  graduates  must  present  to  the  Committee 
on  Registration  a  complete  certified  record  of  their  high 
school  course. 

ADVANCED    STANDING. 

The  Normal  School  endeavors  to  give  just  credit  for  all 
scholarship  which  the  applicant  may  possess.  Applicants 
For  advanced  standing  for  work  done  in  other  schools 
must  present  to  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing  an 
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official  statement  of  such  work.  This  statement  must 
cover  the  following  points:  (1)  The  exact  length  of  time 
spent  in  the  school,  with  the  dates  of  entering  and  leaving. 
(2)  The  number  of  subjects  studied  each  term.  (3)  The 
exact  subjects  studied.  (4)  The  number  of  weeks  spent 
on  each  subject.  (5)  The  length  of  the  recitation  period. 
(6)  The  record  of  the  grade  of  work  done  in  each  sub- 
ject. Blanks  prepared  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained 
upon  application. 

SPECIAL    COURSES. 

Many  persons  are  at  work  in  the  schools  who  do  not  ex- 
pect to  make  teaching  their  life  work.  They  are,  however, 
devoted  to  the  work  of  teaching  while  engaged  in  it,  and 
conscientiously  desire  to  render  efficient  service  as  teach- 
ers. Others  who  have  adopted  teaching  as  their  life  voca- 
tion are  so  situated  that  it  is  impracticable  at  present  for 
them  to  attend  the  State  Normal  School  during  the  period 
necessary  to  graduation.  Applications  are  received  from 
many  of  these  who  desire  to  take  a  course  of  one  year  or 
more,  devoting  their  time  exclusively  to  such  branches  as 
they  are  required  to  teach  an,d  to  certain  phases  of  peda- 
gogical study  that  bear  directly  on  the  problems  of  in- 
struction and  school  management  that  confront  them  from 
day  to  day.  The  Normal  School  admits  these  classes  of 
teachers  and  permits  them  to  pursue  such  courses  as  their 
attainments  and  needs  may  determine. 

TIME   FOR   ENTERING. 

For  all  reasons  it  is  best  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  term,  but  students  are  admitted  at  any  time  in  the 
term.  Experience  has  shown  that  persons  entering  several 
days  or  weeks  late  and  attempting  to  carry  the  regular 
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number  of  studies  and  make  a  full  term's  credits  are  usu- 
ally crippled  in  their  work  throughout  the  term.  Students 
entering  after  the  opening  of  the  term  are  limited  to  such 
number  of  studies  as  they  can  profitably  carry.  However, 
students  in  the  course  for  teachers  of  "Class  A"  must  be 
present  during  twelve  full  weeks,  and  students  in  "Class 
B"  must  be  present  twenty-four  full  weeks. 


CERTIFICATES,   DIPLOMAS   AND  DEGREES. 

Under  the  law,  when  students  complete  the  course  of 
study,  they  receive  certificates  of  graduation,  not  diplomas. 
"At  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  graduation,  satis- 
factory evidence  of  professional  ability  to  instruct  and 
manage  a  school  having  been  received,  they  (graduates) 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  appropriate  to  such  profes- 
sional degrees  as  the  trustees  shall  confer  upon  them; 
which  diplomas  shall  be  considered  sufficient  evidence  of 
qualification  to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  state. ' ! 

At  the  completion  of  the  College  Course  the  certificate 
and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  given,  and  the  di- 
ploma or  life  license  is  given  after  two  years  of  successful 
teaching. 

THE  STUDENT'S  WELFARE. 

The  school  management  desires  to  say  to  parents  who 
send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  this  institution  that  the 
school  has  complete  and  perfect  arrangements  for  looking 
after  both  the  physical  health  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
its  students.  There  are  faculty  committees  whose  duty  it 
is  to  look  carefully  after  the  health  of  the  students  and  to 
see  that  everything  possible  is  done  for  them  in  case  of  ill- 
ness.    These  committees,  for  men  and  women,  respectively, 
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keep    in    close    touch    with    the    student    body    and    act 
promptly  on  all  cases  relating  to  the  health  of  the  students. 

DEAN  OP  WOMEN. 

To  supplement  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
school  in  this  direction,  and  to  care  more  particularly  for 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  young  women,  the  in- 
stitution employs  a  Dean  of  Women,  whose  whole  time  is 
given  to  this  work.  Parents  may  rest  absolutely  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  Dean  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
every  young  woman  in  the  school  and  is  careful  to  see  that 
only  proper  places,  under  the  best  conditions,  are  selected 
as  their  homes.  A  list  of  desirable  rooms  and  boarding 
places  is  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Dean,  and  the 
young  women  are  expected  to  confer  with  the  Dean  before 
making  definite  arrangements  as  to  rooms. 

Past  experience  has  demonstrated  the  desirability  of  re- 
quiring the  women  not  to  engage  rooms  where  men  are 
rooming.  In  case  of  seemingly  justifiable  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  the  matter  should  first  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Dean  before  definite  arrangements  are  made. 

In  the  near  future  the  school  hopes  to  have  an  admi- 
rably equipped  home  for  the  young  women,  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  the  Dean.  Young  women  who  desire 
to  make  arrangements  for  room  and  board  before  coming 
here  can  do  so  by  corresponding  with  the  Dean  of  Women. 
Indeed,  young  women  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage 
to  make  such  arrangements  before  coming. 

Assistance  will  be  given,  as  far  as  possible,  to  women 
desiring  to  find  work  to  pay  part  of  their  expenses. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  life  and  interests  of  the 
women  of  the  school  should  be  addressed  to  Martina  C. 
Erickson.  Dean  of  Women. 
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COURSES    OF   STUDY 


The  State  Normal  School  at  present  offers  six  courses 
which  meet  the  conditions  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1907.  Students  who  entered  upon  any  of 
the  old  courses  offered  by  the  school  will  be  permitted  to 
complete  the  courses  they  have  begun  or  to  adjust  their 
work  to  the  new  courses. 

COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  "CLASS  A." 
(Twelve  Weeks.) 

Any  two  of  the  following  subjects:  Psychology  I,  Regular  Ob- 
servation, Methods,  History  of  Education. 

Two  courses  in  any  of  the  common  branches  or  other  subjects 
offered  in  the  course  for  teachers  of  "Class  C." 

Vocal  Music,  Penmanship,  Drawing  or  Manual  Training. 

This  course  is  organized  especially  for  graduates  of  commis- 
sioned or  certified  non-commissioned  high  schools  who  have  not 
taught  and  who  are  by  law  required  to  have  at  least  "twelve  weeks' 
work  in  a  school  maintaining  a  professional  course  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers"  before  teaching.  Credits  made  may  be  applied 
on  any  of  the  courses  embracing  the  subjects  pursued  in  this 
course. 

COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  "CLASS  P»." 

(Twenty-four  Weeks.) 

First  Term. 

Educational  Psychology,  I. 

Regular  Observation,  Methods,  or  History  of  Education. 
Two  courses  in  any  of  the  common  branches  or  other  subjects 
offered  in  the  course  for  teachers  of  "Class  C." 

Vocal  Musjc,  Penmanship,  Drawing  or  Manual  Training. 
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Second  Term. 

Educational  Psychology,  II. 

School  Organization  and  Administration. 

Two  courses  in  any  of  the  common  branches  or  other  subjects 
offered  in  the  course  for  teachers  of  "Class  C." 

This  course  is  organized  especially  for  graduates  of  commis- 
sioned or  certified  non-commissioned  high  schools  who  have  had  at 
least  one  year's  experience  as  teachers,  and  who  are  by  law  re- 
quired to  have  "at  least  twenty-four  weeks'  work  in  a  school  main- 
taining a  professional  course  for  the  training  of  teachers."  Cred- 
its made  may  be  applied  on  any  of  the  courses  embracing  the  sub- 
jects pursued  in  this  course. 


COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  "CLASS  C." 
(Three  Years.) 

REQUIRED    SUBJECTS. 

Arithmetic    twenty-four  weeks 

Language,  Grammar  and  Composition twenty -four  weeks 

History  and  Civil  Government twenty-four  weeks 

Physiology  and  Hygiene twelve  weeks 

Oral  Reading  and  Literature twenty -four  weeks 

Geography    t  wenty-f our  weeks 

Penmanship  twelve  weeks 

Educational  Psychology,  with  special  reference  to 

grade  work thirty-six  weeks 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching twenty-four  weeks 

Observation  and  practice  in  Training  Schools . . .  twenty-four  weeks 

School  Organization  and  Administration twelve  weeks 

History  of  Education twelve  weeks 

Manual  Training  or  School  Economics,   adapted 

to  all  grades twelve  weeks 

Vocal  Music twelve  weeks 

Drawing  twelve  weeks 

Nature  Study   twelve  weeks 

Physical   Culture    twenty-four  weeks 
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ELECTIVE  SUBJECTS. 

Latin  three  years 

German    three  years 

Algebra    one  year 

Geometry    one  year 

Trigonometry  and  Analytical  Geometry one  year 

Physics    two  years 

Chemistry  two  years 

Botany    two  years 

Zoology    two  years 

English  and  American  Literature two  years 

History    two  years 

This  course  is  organized  for  graduates  of  commissioned  or  cer- 
tified non-commissioned  high  schools  and  others  of  equivalent 
scholarship.  A  "credit"  consists  of  twelve  weeks'  successful  work 
in  any  subject.  Thirty-eight  credits  are  necessary  for  graduation. 
Four  heavy  subjects  carried  regularly  with  daily  recitations  of 
fifty  minutes  each,  five  days  per  week,  is  the  maximum  work  for 
students  of  average  ability  and  attainments.  Only  students  of  ex- 
ceptional maturity  and  strength  will  be  permitted  to  attempt  more. 
Vocal  Music,  or  Penmanship,  and  Physical  Culture  may  be  taken 
in  addition  to  the  regular  number  named. 

The  work  done  in  the  elective  subjects  of  this  course  is  of 
standard  college  grade  and  quality.  When  a  student  elects  a  sub- 
ject he  is  required  to  do  not  less  than  one  full  year's  work  in  such 
subject.  When  Latin  or  German  is  elected  two  full  years'  work 
is  required.  Only  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department 
may  a  student  drop  a  subject  once  begun  before  the  required 
amount  of  work  is  completed.  At  the  end  of  two  years's  success- 
ful teaching  after  completing  this  course,  the  Diploma  will  be 
awarded,  which  is  by  law  equivalent  to  a  life  license  to  teach  in 
Indiana. 

COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  DISTRICT  AND  TOWN 
SCHOOLS. 

(Two  Years.) 

Language,  Gramraer  and  Composition twenty-four  weeks 

Arithmetic   twenty-four  weeks 

Oral  Reading  and  Literature twenty-four  weeks 
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Geography    twenty -four  weeks 

History  and  Civil  Government twenty-four  weeks 

Physiology  and  Hygiene twelve  weeks 

Vocal  Music twelve  weeks 

Drawing  twelve  weeks 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching twenty-four  weeks 

Educational  Psychology,  with  special  reference  to 

grade  work   twenty-four  weeks 

Observation    and    Practice    in    Training    Schools 

grade   and   country    twenty-four  weeks 

Manual   Training  or   School   Economics   adapted 

to  all  grades twelve  weeks 

Physical  Culture two  hours  per  week — twenty-four  weeks 

History  of  Education twelve  weeks 

Penmanship   twelve  weeks 

Elective  (from  other  courses) twenty-four  weeks 

This  course  is  open  only  to  graduates  of  commissioned  high 
schools  and  others  of  equivalent  scholarship. 

The  work  in  observation  and  practice  is  given  in  a  well-organ- 
ized training  school  consisting  of  the  eight  grades  below  the  high 
school  supported  and  conducted  exclusively  by  the  state,  and  a 
country  training  school  organized  and  managed  jointly  by  the 
state  and  the  township  trustee. 

Two  summer  terms  of  six  weeks  each  are  equivalent  to  a 
regular  term  of  twelve  weeks. 

Persons  completing  this  course  will  receive  certificates  which 
by  law  will  entitle  the  holders  to  teach  three  years  in  the  district 
and  town  schools  of  the  state  without  license. 

Credits  made  on  this  course  may  be  applied  at  any  time  on  the 
three-year  course,  which  carries  with  it  the  Diploma. 

Four  daily  recitations  of  fifty  minutes  each,  five  days  per 
week,  with  Vocal  Music  or  Penmanship,  and  Physical  Culture,  is 
the  maximum  work  allowed  students  of  average  ability. 


(CURSES  FOR  NON-GRADUATES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Algebra forty-eight  weeks 

Commercial  Arithmetic   twelve  weeks 

Plane  and   Solid   Geometry ,,,,.,  thirty-six  weeks 
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Composition  and  Rhetoric thirty -six  weeks 

English  Literature thirty-six  weeks 

American  Literature  thirty-six  weeks 

Latin  or  German one  hundred  forty-four  weeks  (4  years) 

Ancient  History twenty -four  weeks 

Medieval  and  Modern  History twenty-four  weeks 

Botany  or  Zoology thirty-six  weeks 

Physics  or  Chemistry thirty-six  weeks 

Physical  Geography    twenty-four  weeks 

Vocal  Music twelve  weeks 

Drawing    twelve  weeks 

Many  young  men  and  women  who  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tages of  high  school  training  wish  to  become  teachers.  Usually 
these  persons  are  much  more  mature  in  years  than  are  the  boys 
and  girls  that  complete  the  required  grade  work  and  move  from 
this  on  up  into  the  high  school.  These  boys  and  girls  are  usually 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  while  the  young  men  and  women 
referred  to  above  are  from  four  to  eight  or  ten  years  older.  These 
persons  have  a  maturity  of  mind  and  an  experience  in  life  quite 
unknown  to  the  children  just  out  of  the  grades,  which  greatly  re- 
inforce their  study  of  the  high  school  branches.  It  would  be  mani- 
festly unjust  to  require  these  mature  persons  to  spend  as  much 
time  in  weeks  or  months  in  the  study  of  the  high  school  subjects 
as  is  required  of  the  children  just  out  of  the  grades.  They  can 
master  these  subjects  in  less  time.  Not  only  can  they  go  over  the 
ground  required  for  graduation  from  the  high  school  in  less  time, 
but  they  will  have  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  subjects 
pursued. 

Under  the  law  the  State  Normal  School  admits  no  female  stu- 
dents under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  no  males  under  eighteen.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  average  age  on  entering  is  probably 
between  twenty-one  and  twenty-two.  To  meet  the  needs  of  these 
more  mature  young  men  and  women  that  have  not  had  high  school 
advantages  and  who  wish  to  become  teachers,  the  Normal  School 
will  for  the  present  offer  courses  in  the  various  high  school  sub- 
jects prescribed  by  law.  When  students  have  done  the  minimum 
amount  of  work  required  of  the  certified  non-commissioned  high 
schools  and  the  commissioned  high  schools,  respectively,  they  will 
be  eligible  to  enter  upon  the  courses  for  the  various  classes  of 
teachers  designated  by  the  law. 
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Students  who  have  graduated  from  non-commissioned  high 
schools,  or  who  have  done  some  work  in  high  schools  or  in  other 
schools  of  high  school  rank,  will  be  given  credit  for  all  the  schol- 
arship they  possess  and  will  be  permitted  to  pursue  these  courses 
till  they  are  eligible  to  enter  the  regular  normal  courses. 

COLLEGE  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

In  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  of  school  boards  and 
school  superintendents  for  teachers  holding  college  diplomas,  and 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  teachers  in  the  grades,  or  other  per- 
sons, to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  in  the  high  schools,  the 
authorities  of  the  State  Normal  School  have  established  a  four- 
year  College  Course.  Such  a  course  is  also  made  necessary  by  the 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  in  its  session  of  1907.  By  it  the 
high  schools  of  the  state  were  made  an  integral  part  of  the  com- 
mon school  system.  Thus  the  maintenance  of  a  college  course, 
designed  especially  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  high  school,  is 
clearly  made  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

While  the  course  is  arranged  especially  to  prepare  teachers 
for  the  high  school,  any  one  expecting  to  do  educational  work  in 
any  field  should  find  in  it  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  broader 
culture  and  better  professional  attainments. 

Graduates  of  the  commissioned  high  schools  of  the  state  and 
graduates  of  normal  schools  of  recognized  standing  will  find  that 
this  course  is  especially  adapted  to  their  conditions  and  needs. 

ENTRANCE. 

Students  may  secure  full  or  partial  registration  in  the  College 
Course.  Those  who  may  at  entrance  secure  full  registration  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools,  or  other  schools 
of  similar  rank,  graduates  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School, 
or  of  other  normal  schools  whose  course  is  substantially  equiva- 
lent, and  students  from  colleges  of  good  standing,  are  admitted  to 
the  College  Course  without  examination. 

2.  Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  who  have  not  done 
in  the  high  school  the  specified  amount  of  work  in  the  required  en- 
trance subjects.  Such  students  may  have  done  more  work  in  cer- 
tain other  subjects  than  is  required  for  entrance.     In  such  cases 
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they  may  secure  advanced  standing  in  these  subjects,  but  will  be 
required  to  make  up  their  deficiencies  in  the  entrance  subjects  be- 
fore graduation. 

Partial  registration  at  entrance  may  be  secured  by  students 
who  have  not  done  the  full  amount  of  work  required  for  entrance. 
They  enter  the  College  Course  conditioned  in  those  subjects  in 
which  they  are  deficient  and  may  remove  the  conditions  by  work 
done  after  entering.  This  work  is  done  to  satisfy  entrance  require- 
ments and  does  not  give  college  credit.  The  classes  of  students 
who  may  enter  the  course  conditioned  are  as  follows : 

1.  Persons  who  hold  a  high-grade  license  may  offer  their 
license  as  the  equivalent  of  the  "elective  entrance  requirements." 
They  will  be  admitted  to  full  Freshman  standing  when  they  show 
by  examination  at  the  institution,  by  certificate  from  an  accred- 
ited school,  or  by  teacher's  certificate  in  high  school  subjects,  that 
they  have  done  the  requisite  work  in  the  "prescribed  entrance 
subjects." 

2.  Undergraduates  of  high  schools  who  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  do  college  work  along  certain  lines. 

3.  Graduates  from  non-commissioned  high  schools. 
Persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  wishing  to  attend  the  State 

Normal  School  for  special  work  in  any  department  and  who  an- 
not  candidates  for  graduation  may  enter  as  special  students. 

WORK    REQUIRED    FOR   ENTRANCE. 

The  high  school  work  presupposed  for  the  College  Course  is 
four  years  of  at  least  eight  months  each.  The  unit  of  measure- 
ment is  a  term's  work  of  daily  recitations  in  one  subject,  which 
constitutes  a  credit.  The  high  school  course  is  made  up  of  forty- 
eight  such  credits.    See  table  below. 

If  the  preparatory  work  has  been  done  in  the  Normal  School, 
entrance  credits  will  be  required  as  indicated  below: 

_,  „  High  Normal 

Prescribed  Subjects.  School  School 

Credits  Credits 

1.  English,  three  years 9  6 

2.  Foreign  Languages,  three  years 9  7 

3.  Mathematics,  three  years 9  6 

4.  Science,  one  year 3  3 

5.  History,  one  year 3  2 

Elective  Subjects    15  10 
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ADVANCED   STANDING. 

Studeuts  coming  from  other  educational  institutions  may  re- 
ceive advanced  standing  in  the  college  work.  In  no  case  will  more 
than  twenty-seven  credits  be  given,  of  which  nine  is  the  maximum 
in  any  one  department. 

Graduates  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  and  of  other 
normal  schools  on  the  accredited  list  of  this  school  will,  as  a  rule, 
receive  credits  enough  to  enable  them  to  graduate  in  two  years,  but 
in  any  case  they  must  do  full  residence  work  for  at  least  five 
terms  after  satisfying  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the 
Normal  Course. 

Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  are  not  expected  to  do 
again  work  once  done  in  the  high  school  and  used  for  entrance 
credit.  This  being  the  case,  they  will  either  choose  subjects  which 
they  have  not  had  in  the  high  school  or  will  enter  more  advanced 
classes  in  the  subject  already  begun. 


GRADUATION REQUIRED   WORK. 

To  graduate  from  the  College  Course,  a  student  must  have  not 
less  than  thirty-six  credits  in  college  work,  in  addition  to  the  en- 
trance requirements.  Of  these  thirty-six  credits,  twenty-one  are 
required  of  all  students,  as  follows : 

Professional    9 

Science  3 

Latin  or  German 5 

English  Literature  and  Composition 2 

European  or  American  History 2 

Each  student  shall  choose  some  one  line  of  work  for  his  major 
subject.  Work  enough  must  be  elected  in  this  subject  to  make  a 
total  of  not  less  than  nine  credits  in  the  subject  before  graduation. 
With  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  major 
work  is  done  other  work  closely  allied  to  the  major  work  may  be 
substituted  for  a  part  of  it,  not  to  exceed  three  terms  in  all.  Of 
the  professional  work  required  for  graduation,  one  term  of  .observ- 
ation and  practice  shall  be  in  connection  with  the  major  subject. 
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Students  who  elect  :is  their  major  subject  a  foreign  language 
in  which  they  have  not  done  the  elementary  work  satisfactorily 
before  entering  the  College  Course,  will  be  required  to  pursue  such 
elementary  courses  as  are  necessary  to  supplement  their  college 
work  in  addition  to  the  latter. 

ELECTIVE   WORK. 

All  the  remaining  work  necessary  for  graduation  may  be  se- 
lected from  any  of  the  departments  which  offer  work  of  college 
grade.  In  choosing  these  elective  subjects  the  student  should  con- 
sult the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is  doing  his  major 
work. 

The  regular  amount  of  work  expected  of  each  student  is  three 
full  courses  a  term,  or  the  equivalent  in  hours.  Exceptions  to  this 
rule  will  be  granted  only  on  presentation  of  good  reasons  by  the 
Committee  on  the  College  Course. 

DEGREES  AND   CERTIFICATES. 

All  graduates  from  the  College  Course  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  the  certificate  of  graduation,  which,  after 
two  years'  successful  experience,  becomes  a  Life  State  License  to 
teach. 

TEACHERS'    LICENSES. 

Until  this  certificate  of  graduation  has  become  a  life  license, 
graduates  of  the  College  Course  may  qualify  as  teachers  for  the 
high  school  by  securing  a  high  school  license  in  those  branches 
which  they  are  to  teach,  and  as  teachers  in  the  grades  by  securing 
a  license  to  teach  the  common  branches.  A  license  is  no  longer 
required  for  graduation  from  the  courses  of  the  Normal  School. 

STUDENTS    WISHING   TO    TEACH    BEFORE   GRADUATION. 

Students  in  the  College  Course  may,  at  any  time,  take  the  pro- 
fessional work  required  for  teachers  of  "Class  A"  or  "Class  B," 
and  when  this  has  been  done,  together  with  the  elective  academic 
work  specified  for  each  of  these  classes,  they  may  qualify  to  teach 
by  merely  obtaining  the  necessary  license.  The  professional  work 
thus  done  will  count  toward  graduation  the  same  as  other  profes- 
sional work.  The  academic  work  done  in  connection  with  it  will 
be  counted  on  the  course,  like  other  academic  work,  provided  it  is 
of  college  grade. 
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COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE   GRADUATES  AND  HOLDERS   OF 
THE  LIFE  LICENSE. 

(One  year,  thirty-six  weeks.) 

For  this  class  of  students  courses  are  offered  as  follows: 

Educational   Psychology    thirty -six  weeks 

Methods  of  Instruction twenty-four  weeks 

Observation  and  Practice  in  Training  Schools . . .  twenty-four  weeks 

History  of  Education twelve  weeks 

School  Organization  and  Administration twelve  weeks 

School  System  and  Laws  of  Indiana twelve  weeks 

Experimental  Psychology thirty-six  weeks 

Philosophy  of  Education thirty-six  weeks 

Twelve  credits  (one  year's  work)  are  necessary  for  gradua- 
tion from  this  course.  It  is  required  that  at  least  three  credits 
shall  be  made  in  Educational  Psychology,  two  in  Observation  and 
Practice,  two  in  Method  of  Instruction  and  one  in  History  of  Edu- 
cation. The  remaining  four  may  be  made  in  the  other  pedagogical 
subjects  of  the  course,  or  in  such  academic  subjects  offered  in  the 
various  courses  as  the  student  may  elect.  Only  such  persons  are 
eligible  to  take  this  course  as  have  graduated  from  standard  col- 
leges or  universities,  or  are  the  holders  of  Life  State  Licenses  to 
teach  in  Indiana.  Persons  completing  this  course  are  entitled  to 
diplomas  as  provided  by  law. 
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EXPENSES 


Board,  including  fuel  and  light,  can  be  had  in  good 
families  at  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  week,  according  to  the  qual- 
ity of  accommodations.  There  are  good  facilities  for  self- 
boarding  and  for  club-boarding  in  the  city  at  a  cost  of 
$2.00  to  $2.50  per  week.  Nearly  all  the  students  board  in 
clubs,  thus  reducing  their  entire  expenses  for  board  and 
room  rent  to  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  week  for  good  accommo- 
dations. The  expenses  of  many  do  not  exceed  $2.50  per 
week.  The  only  charge  made  by  the  school  is  a  library  fee 
of  $2.00  per  term  of  twelve  weeks,  and  of  $1.00  for  the 
Summer  Term.  This  applies  to  Indiana  students.  Non- 
residents are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  twelve  dollars  per 
term,  which  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

The  necessary  expenses  for  a  year  in  the  Normal  School 
will  not  vary  greatly  from  the  following  estimate : 

Room  rent,  36  weeks,  at  $1.25 $45  00 

Board,  36  weeks,  at  $2.50 90  00 

Washing  and  incidentals 25  00 

Library  fee,  $2.00  per  term 6  00 

Books  and  stationery 15  00 

Necessary  expenses  for  one  year,  36  weeks $181  00 

Correspondence  is  invited.  For  fuller  information  with 
regard  to  the  school,  address 

PRESIDENT  WM.  W.  PARSONS, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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INDIANA 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
BULLETIN 

Vox..  IV  OCTOBER,    19 lO  No.  1 


Announcements 


Winter  Term 

January  2 — March  24 
1911 


Published  quarterly  by  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute.  Entered 
is  second-class  matter,  November  5,  1907,  at  the  postoffice  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  16,  1894. 


CALENDAR  FOR  \9\0-\9\\ 


FALL  TERM 


Registration,  Wednesday,  September  28,  1910. 

Class  work  begins  Thursday,  September  29. 

Thanksgiving   vacation,    Thursday   and   Friday,    November 

24-25. 
Term   examinations,    Tuesday    and   Wednesday,    December 

20-21. 

WINTER  TERM 

Registration,  Monday,  January  2,  1911. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8 :00  a.  m.,  January  3. 

Term  examinations,  Thursday  and  Friday,  March  23-24. 

SPRING  TERM 

Registration,  Friday,  March  31,  and  Saturday,  April  1. 
Class  work  begins  Monday,  8 :00  a.  m.,  April  3. 
Term  examinations,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  19-20. 
Annual  commencement,  Thursday,  9:30  a.  m.,  June  22. 

SUMMER  TERM 

Registration,  Monday,  June  26. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8  :00  a.  m.,  June  27. 

Term  ends  Friday,  August  4. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Classification  of  New  Students — Professors  Stalker,  Mc- 
Beth,  Cox  and  Swihart. 

Classification  of  Old  Students — Professors  Mutterer, 
(Eettger,  Moran  and  Hyde. 

Classification  of  College  Students — Professors  Bogardus, 
Schlicher  and  Higgles. 

Recitation  and  Examination  Programs — Professors  Rett- 
ger,  Bean  and  Clippinger. 

Commencement  and  Senior  Class — Professors  Gilluin,  Hig- 
gins  and  Minturn. 

Special,  Irregular  and  Delinquent  Students  and  Extra 
Studies — Professors  Wisely,  Kemp  and  Bruce. 

Library — Professors  Cunningham,  Schlicher,  Kemp  and 
Bacon. 

Discipline — Professors  Parsons,  Sandison,  Kemp,  Wisely, 
Gillum  and  Schweitzer. 

Graduation — Professors  U.  O.  Cox,  Lynch,  Bogardus,  Moran. 
and  Charman. 

Health  of  Students  (Men) — Professors  Kimmel,  Dryer  and 
Rettger. 

Health  of  Students  (Women) — Professors  Bailey,  Schweit- 
zer and  Rose  M.  Cox. 

Advanced  Standing — Professors  Schlicher,  Baxter  and  Clip- 
pinger. 

Athletics — Professors  Kimmel,  Gillum,  Turman,  Laubach, 
and  Higgins. 

Entertainments  and  Student  Social  Affairs — Professors 
Kelso,  Weng,  Moran,  Bacon  and  Schweitzer. 

Appointments — Professors  Charman,  Parsons,  Sandison  and 
Rettger. 

Advisory  Committee  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. — Professors  Mc- 
Beth,  Baxter,  Turman  and  Bailey. 

Auditing  Committee — Professors  Baxter,  Kelso  and  Cun- 
ningham. 
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FACULTY 


WILLIAM  WOOD  PARSONS, 
President,  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Education, 

660  Poplar  St. 
HOWARD  SANDISON, 
Vice-President,  and  Professor  of  Psychology,      404  N.  6£  St. 

ELLWOOD  WADS  WORTH  KEMP, 

Professor  of  United  States  History  and  Civil  Government, 

450  N.  6i  St. 
ALBERT  ROSS  CHARMAN, 
Professor  of  Observation,  Methods  and  Practice, 

731  S.  Seventh  St. 

ROBERT  GREENE  GILLUM, 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  63  Gilbert  Ave. 

LOUIS  JOHN  RETTGER, 
Professor  of  Physiology.  31  Gilbert  Ave. 

ARTHUR  CUNNINGHAM, 

Librarian  and  Professor  of  Library  Science,    626  Walnut  St. 

♦CHARLES  MADISON  CURRY, 
Professor  of  Literature,  1004  Sixth  Ave. 

FRANCIS   MARION   STALKER, 
Professor  of  History  of  Education,  914  S.  Fifth  St. 

CHARLES  RED  WAY  DRYER, 

Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology,  35  Gilbert  Ave. 

MARY  ELINOR  MORAN, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Literature,  St.  Mary's. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS  TUBMAN, 
Professor  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing,         1629  S.  Fifth  St. 

JOHN  BENJAMIN  WISELY, 
Professor  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition, 

1247  N.  Tenth  St. 


*On  leave. 
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OSCAR  LYNN  KELSO, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  700  S.  Fifth  St. 

JOHN  JACOB  SCHLICHER, 
Professor  of  Latin,  1811  N.  Eighth  St. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  McBETH, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geography,  1905  N.  Eighth  St. 

FRANK  RAWDON  HIGGINS, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1332  N.  Eighth  St. 

JOHN  PATTON  KIMMEL, 
Professor  of  Physical  Training  (Men),  1435  S,  6£  St. 

FREDERICK  GILBERT  MUTTERER, 
Professor  of  German,  667  Oak  St. 

FREDERICK  HENRY  WENG, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  816  Third  Ave. 

ERLE  ELSWORTH  CLIPPINGER, 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition, 

430  S.  Fifth  St. 

FRANK  SMITH  BOGARDUS, 
Professor  of  European  History,  1943  N.  Eighth  St. 

ROSE  MARIAN  COX, 

Assistant  Professor  of  German,  659  Mulberry  St. 

CHARLES  HOMER  BEAN, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  202  Kent  Ave. 

ULYSSES  ORANGE  COX, 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  433  Washington  Ave. 

EDWIN  MORRIS  BRUCE, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry, 

2401  N.  Ninth  St. 

MERIT  LEES  LAUBACH, 
Professor  of  Mauual  Training,  636  S.  Seventh  St. 
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JAMES  HARVEY  BAXTER, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  302  N.  Eighth  St. 

SARAH  SWIHART, 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition, 

418  N.  6*  St. 
WILLIAM  ORLANDO  LYNCH, 
Assistant  Professor  of  History,  1408  S.  Fourth  St. 

LAURA  MINTURN, 
Professor  of  Music,  458  N.  Seventh  St. 

ROSCOE  RAYMOND  HYDE, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  and  Zoology  and  Botany, 

821  N.  G£  St. 
CHARLES  BALDWIN  BACON, 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking  and  Reading,      1004  Sixth  Ave. 

EDITH  A.  BAILEY, 
Professor  of  Physical  Training  (Women),     663  Chestnut  St. 

CHARLOTTE   BERTHA   SCHWEITZER, 

Dean  of  Women,  502  N.  6*  St. 

SELMA  VOGNILD, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Literature,  502  N.  G$  St. 

GUY  C.  HANNA, 
Superintendent  of  Training  School,  1719  N.  Ninth  St. 

ELIZABETH  CRAWFORD, 
Teacher  of  English,  Training  School,  1532  S.  G*  St. 

♦WALTER  H.  WOODROW, 
Teacher  of  Science,  Training  School,    1218  S.  Eighteenth  St. 

MABEL  BONSALL, 
Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Training  School, 

315  N.  Twenty-third  St. 

CAROLINE  SCHOCH, 
Teacher  of  German,  Training  School,  (563  Chestnut  St. 


♦On  leave. 
3-24298 
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MINNIE  WEYL, 
Teacher  of  History  and  Latin,  Training  School, 

409  N.  Sixth  St. 
E.  D.  HAERTTER, 

Teacher  of  Science,  Training  School,  320  N.  Sixth  St. 

TELULAH  ROBINSON, 
Grades  Seven  and  Eight,  Training  School,  674  Oak  St. 

ALMA  McCRUM, 
Grades  Five  and  Six,  Training  School,      807  N.  Eighth  St. 

EDITH  BADER, 
Grades  Three  and  Four,  Training  School,    1126  N.  Eighth  St. 

ALICE  M.  WOODY, 
Grades  One  and  Two,  Training  School, 

315  N.  Twenty-third  St. 

ELIZABETH  UNDERWOOD, 
Country  Training  School,  Glenn. 

ANNE  CLARE  KEATING, 
Assistant  Librarian,  S.  Seventh,  R.  R.  4. 

MABEL  E.  MARSHALL, 

Assistant  Librarian,  47  S.  Thirteenth. 

HELEN  M.  CRANE, 

Assistant  Librarian,  900  N.  Fifth. 

CARABELLE  GREINER, 

Assistant  Librarian,  424  N.  6£  St. 


OFFICE  FORCE 

MINNIE  ELIZABETH  HILL, 

Registrar,  412  N.  Fifth  St. 

EMMA  AGNES  SMITH, 

Clerk,  634  Oak  St. 

CUMAE  D.  APPEL. 

Bookkeeper,  15  N.  Fourteenth  St. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Location. — The  State  Normal  School  is  located  at 
Terre  Haute,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  on  the 
main  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Big  Four  rail- 
roads and  is  easily  assessible  by  rail  or  interurban 
from  any  part  of  the  State. 

Faculty. — The  faculty,  with  President  Wm.  W. 
Parsons  as  its  head,  numbers  fifty  regular  instruct- 
ors, who  devote  their  entire  time  and  attention  to 
the  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of 
Indiana. 

Equipment. — The  school,  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  of  Terre  Haute,  has  at  present  four  com- 
modious, well-equipped  buildings  in  which  to  do  its 
work. 

Training  Schools. — The  State  Normal  School 
maintains  training  schools  in  the  city  for  the  eight 
grades  and  for  the  high  school.  In  addition  to  these 
schools  there  is  a  typical  rural  school  six  miles  in  the 
country.  All  these  schools  are  in  charge  of  skillful, 
professionally  trained  teachers. 

Conditions  of  Admission. — Legal  Requirements: 
Sixteen  years  of  age,  if  women;  eighteen,  if  men. 
Good  health.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  undoubted 
moral  character.  A  pledge  that  the  applicant  wishes 
to  enter  the  school  in  good  faith  to  prepare  to  teach, 
if  practicable,  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana. 
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Scholastic  Requirements:  For  admission  to 
courses  for  Classes  "A,"  "B"  and  "C"  the  appli- 
cant must  be  a  graduate  of  a  commissioned  or  of  a 
certified  non-commissioned  high  school  or  must  pos- 
sess scholarship  equivalent  to  that  of  such  graduate. 
For  admission  to  the  Two-Year  Course  and  the  Col- 
lege Course  the  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  a 
commissioned  high  school  or  must  possess  scholar- 
ship equivalent  to  such  graduate. 

Credentials. — High  school  graduates  must  pre- 
sent to  the  committee  on  registration  a  complete  cer- 
tified record  of  their  high  school  course.  Blanks  for 
this  purpose  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Credits. — The  term  "credit"  is  used  to  denote  the 
successful  completion  of  a  course — twelve  weeks,  five 
hours  a  week — in  any  subject.  No  credit  is  given  for 
less  than  a  half  term. 

Certificates,  Diplomas  and  Degrees. — Under  the 
law,  when  students  complete  the  course  of  study  they 
receive  certificates  of  graduation,  not  diplomas.  "At 
the  expiration  of  two  years  after  graduation,  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  professional  ability  to  instruct  and 
manage  a  school  having  been  received,  they  (grad- 
uates) shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  appropriate  to 
such  professional  degrees  as  the  trustees  shall  confer 
upon  them;  which  diplomas  shall  be  considered  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  state.' ' 
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At  the  completion  of  the  College  Course  the  cer- 
tificate and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  given, 
and  the  diploma  or  life  license  is  given  after  two 
years  of  successful  teaching. 

Dean  of  Women. — To  care  for  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  young  women,  the  institution  em- 
ploys a  Dean  of  Women,  whose  whole  time  is  given 
to  this  work.  Parents  may  rest  absolutely  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  Dean  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  every  young  woman  in  the  school  and  is  careful 
to  see  that  only  proper  places,  under  the  best  con- 
ditions, are  selected  as  their  homes.  A  list  of  desir- 
able rooms  and  boarding  places  is  kept  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean,  and  the  young  women  are  ex- 
pected to  confer  with  the  Dean  before  making  definite 
arrangements  as  to  rooms.  Past  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated the  desirability  of  requiring  the  women 
not  to  engage  rooms  where  men  are  rooming.  In 
case  of  seemingly  justifiable  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
the  matter  should  first  be  acted  upon  by  the  Dean 
before  definite  arrangements  are  made.  Young 
women  who  desire  to  make  arrangements  for  room 
and  board  before  coming  here  can  do  so  by  corre- 
sponding with  the  Dean  of  Women.  Indeed,  young 
women  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to 
make  such  arrangements  before  coming.  Assistance 
will  be  given,  as  far  as  possible,  to  women  desiring  to 
find  work  to  pay  part  of  their  expenses.  Correspond- 
ence relating  to  the  life  and  interests  of  the  women 
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of  the  school  should  be  addressed  to  Miss  Charlotte  B. 
Schweitzer,  Dean  of  Women. 

Tuition  and  Fees. — Non-residents  of  Indiana  are 
charged  a  tuition  fee  of  twelve  dollars  per  term, 
which  must  be  paid  in  advance.  Residents  of  Indi- 
ana pay  no  tuition  fee  whatever,  but  a  library  fee  of 
two  dollars  per  term'  of  twelve  weeks  is  collected  from 
every  student. 

Cost  op  Living. — Board,  including  fuel  and  light, 
can  be  had  in  good  families  at  $3.50  to  $4.00  per 
week,  according  to  the  quality  of  accommodations. 
There  are  good  facilities  for  self-boarding  and  for 
club-boarding  in  the  city  at  a  cost  of  from  $2.00  to 
$2.50  per  week.  Nearly  all  the  students  board  in 
clubs,  thus  reducing  their  entire  expenses  for  board 
and  room-rent  to  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  week  for  good 
accommodations.  The  expenses  of  many  do  not  ex- 
ceed $2.50  per  week.  The  only  charge  made  by  the 
school  is  a  library  fee  of  $2.00  per  term  of  twelve 
weeks,  and  of  $1.00  for  the  summer  term  of  six  weeks. 
This  applies  to  Indiana  students.  Non-residents  are 
charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $12.00  per  term  in  addition 
to  the  library  fee.  The  necessary  expenses  for  a  year 
of  thirty-six  weeks  in  the  Normal  School  will  not  ex- 
ceed $200.00,  and  may  be  kept  under  that  amount. 
For  fuller  information  with  regard  to  the  school, 
address  President  "William  W.  Parsons. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 


The  courses  of  study  as  offered  at  present  may  be 
stated  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Twelve  Weeks'  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  Class 
"A,"  the  legal  requirements  of  which  are  (1)  graduation 
from  the  commissioned  or  certified  high  school,  or  equiva- 
lent scholarship,  (2)  not  less  than  twelve  weeks'  work  in 
a  professional  school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  (3) 
a  license  to  teach  of  not  less  than  twelve  months. 

2.  Twenty-four  Weeks'  Course,  to  prepare  teachers 
for  Class  "B,"  the  legal  requirements  of  which  are  (1) 
graduation  from  the  commissioned  or  certified  high  school, 
or  equivalent  scholarship,  (2)  not  less  than  twenty-four 
weeks'  work  in  a  professional  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  (3)  one  year's  successful  experience  in  teaching, 
and  (4)  a  license  to  teach  of  not  less  than  twenty-four 
months. 

3.  Two- Year  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  district 
and  town  schools,  the  legal  requirements  of  which  class  are 
(1)  graduation  from  the  commissioned  high  school,  and  (2) 
two  years,  or  seventy-two  weeks,  in  a  professional  school. 
Successful  completion  of  this  course  entitles  the  student  to 
a  certificate  which  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  license  to  teach 
in  the  district  or  town  schools  of  the  state  for  three  years 
without  examination. 

4.  Three- Year  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  Class 
"C,"  the  legal  requirements  of  which  are  (1)  graduation 
from  the  commissioned  or  certified  non-commissioned  high 
school,  or  equivalent  scholarship,  (2)  graduation  from  a 
professional  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  course 
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covering  three  years  or  one  hundred  eight  weeks,  (3)  three 
years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  and  (4)  a  three- 
year  license  or  its  equivalent.  Completion  of  this  course  in 
the  State  Normal  School  and  two  years  of  successful  ex- 
perience entitle  the  student  to  a  diploma  which  is  a  Life 
State  License  in  Indiana. 

5.  Four- Year  College  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for 
high  schools,  academies  and  advanced  positions  in  school 
work.  The  conditions  of  admission  to  this  course  are  those 
required  by  standard  colleges  of  the  Middle  West,  or  gradua- 
tion from  the  commissioned  high  school.  Completion  of  this 
course  entitles  the  student  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
and,  after  two  years  of  successful  experience,  to  a  diploma 
which  is  a  Life  State  License  in  Indiana. 

6.  Course  for  College  Graduates,  a  course  of  thirty-six 
weeks,  open  to  graduates  of  standard  colleges,  and  carrying 
with  its  completion  and  two  years  of  successful  experience 
the  diploma  which  is  a  Life  State  License  in  Indiana. 

7.  The  Old  Four- Year  Course,  which  required  fifty 
credits  for  graduation.  Students  who  entered  upon  this 
course  may  complete  it  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  at  the 
time  they  entered  or  they  may  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
courses  and  their  conditions.  High  school  graduates  who 
entered  the  old  four-year  course  were  given  fourteen  cred- 
its. Of  the  thirty-six  credits  necessary  for  graduation,  fif- 
teen in  common  branches,  nine,  seven  or  eight,  according  to 
time  of  entrance,  in  professional  subjects,  and  one  in  com- 
position were  required.  The  remaining  subjects  were  elec- 
tive. The  fifteen  credits  required  in  common  branches  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Three  each  in  geography  and  gram- 
mar; two  each  in  arithmetic,  reading,  history  and  physi- 
ology ;  and  one  in  writing.  Previous  to  the  Fall  Term  of 
1904,  nine  professional  subjects  were  required;  between  the 
Fall  Term  of  1904  and  the  Summer  Term  of  1906,  seven 
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professional  subjects  were  required;  beginning  with  the 
Summer  Term,  1906,  eight  professional  subjects  were  re- 
quired. With  these  facts  in  mind  consultation  of  the  sub- 
jects required  in  the  new  courses  will  readily  reveal  the 
changes  necessary  for  adjustment  to  present  conditions. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Class  "A." 

(Twelve  Weeks.) 

Any  two  of  the  following  subjects :     Psychology, 
Regular    Observation,    Methods,    History   of 

Education two  credits 

Two  other  subjects  to  be  elected two  credits 

Penmanship  or  Music one  credit 

Five  credits  entitle  the  student  to  a  certificate  for  Class 
"A." 

Class  "B." 
(Twenty-four  Weeks.) 

First  term  of  twelve  weeks;    Work  same  as  in 

course  for  Class  "A" five  credits 

Second  term  of  twelve  weeks :     One  course  in  the  following 
subjects  not  taken  for  Class  "A :" 

Psychology,  Regular  Observation,  Methods,  His- 
tory of  Education one  credit 

School  Organization  and  Administration one  credit 

Two  other  subjects  to  be  elected two  credits 

Nine  credits  entitle  the  student  to  a  certificate  for  Class 

"B." 

Course  for  Teachers  of  District  and  Town  Schools. 

(Two  years,  or  seventy-two  weeks.) 

Grammar  I    one  credit 

Composition  I  one  credit 

Arithmetic  I  and  II  two  credits 
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Reading  I  and  II two  credits 

Geography  III  and  IV  two  credits 

History,  two  credits  in  U.   S.  or  two  credits  in 
European  or  one  credit  each  in  U.   S.  and 

European   two  credits 

Physiology   one  credit 

Vocal  Music  (may  be  taken  as  a  fifth  subject) one  credit 

Drawing  I   one  credit 

Manual  Training  one  credit 

Penmanship  (may  be  taken  as  a  fifth  subject) . .  .one  credit 

Physical  Culture,  twenty-four  weeks one  credit 

Psychology  two  credits 

Methods .two  credits 

Practice    two  credits 

History  of  Education  one  credit 

Elective  from  other  courses two  credits 

Twenty-five  credits  obtained  in  the  above  subjects  en- 
title the  student  to  a  certificate  which  is  accepted  in  lieu  of 
a  license  to  teach  in  the  district  or  town  schools  of  the  state 
for  three  years  without  examination. 

Class  "C." 

(Three  years,  or  one  hundred  eight  weeks.) 

Psychology  I,  II  and  III  three  credits 

Methods  I  and  II   two  credits 

Practice  I  and  II two  credits 

History  of  Education  one  credit 

School  Organization  and  Administration one  credit 

Arithmetic  I  and  II  two  credits 

Grammar  I   one  credit 

Composition  I  one  credit 

History,  two  credits  in  U.  S.,  or  two  credits  in 
European,  or  one  credit  each  in  U.   S.  and 

European   two  credits 

Physiology one  credit 

Reading  I  and  II two  credits 
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Geography  III  and  IV  two  credits 

Nature  Study   one  credit 

Drawing  I   one  credit 

Manual  Training   one  credit 

Music  I  (may  be  taken  as  a  fifth  subject) one  credit 

Penmanship  (may  be  taken  as  a  fifth  subject)   . .  .one  credit 

Physical  Culture,  twenty-four  weeks one  credit 

Elective  from  other  courses twelve  credits 

Thirty-eight  credits  obtained  in  the  above  subjects  en- 
title the  student  to  a  certificate  and,  after  two  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience,  to  a  diploma  which  is  a  Life  State  Li- 
cense in  Indiana. 

College  Course  for  Teachers. 
(Four  Years.) 

To  meet  the  increasing  demand  of  school  boards 
and  school  superintendents  for  teachers  holding  col- 
lege diplomas,  and  to  give  an  opportunity  for  teachers 
in  the  grades,  or  other  persons,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  teaching  in  the  high  schools,  and  for  other  ad- 
vanced positions  in  school  work,  such  as  principal- 
ships  and  superintendences,  a  four-year  College 
Course  is  maintained.  Such  a  course  is  also  made 
necessary  by  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  in  its 
session  of  1907.  By  it  the  high  schools  of  the  State 
were  made  an  integral  part  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem. 

While  the  course  is  arranged  especially  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  high  school,  any  one  exjecting  to  do 
educational  work'  in  any  field  should  find  in  it  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  a  broader  culture  and  better 
professional  attainments. 
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Graduates  of  the  commissioned  high  schools  of  the 
State  and  graduates  of  normal  schools  of  recognized 
standing  will  find  that  this  course  is  especially 
adapted  to  their  conditions  and  needs. 

ENTRANCE. 

Students  may  secure  full  or  partial  registration  in 
the  College  Course.  Those  who  may  at  entrance  se- 
cure full  registration  are  as  follows : 

1.  Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools,  or 
other  schools  of  similar  rank,  graduates  of  the  In- 
diana State  Normal  School,  or  of  other  normal  schools 
whose  course  is  substantially  equivalent,  and  students 
from  colleges  of  good  standing  are  admitted  to  the 
College  Course  without  examination. 

2.  Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  who 
have  not  done  in  the  high  school  the  specified  amount 
of  work  in  the  required  entrance  subjects.  Such  stu- 
dents may  have  done  more  work  in  certain  other  sub- 
jects than  is  required  for  entrance.  In  such  cases 
they  may  secure  advanced  standing  in  these  subjects, 
but  will  be  required  to  make  up  their  deficiencies  in 
the  entrance  subjects  before  graduation. 

The  classes  of  students  who  may  enter  the  course 
conditioned  are  as  follows : 

1.  Persons  who  hold  a  high-grade  license  may  of- 
fer their  license  as  the  equivalent  of  the  "elective 
entrance  requirements."  They  will  be  admitted  to 
full  Freshman  standing  when  they  show  by  examina- 
tion at  the  institution,  by  certificate  from  an  accred- 
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ited  school,  or  by  teacher's  certificate  in  high  school 
subjects,  that  they  have  done  the  requisite  work  in 
the  "prescribed  entrance  subjects." 

2.  Undergraduates  of  high  schools  who  are  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  do  college  work  along  certain 
lines. 

3.  Graduates  of  non-commissioned  high  schools. 
Persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  wishing  to  attend 

the  State  Normal  School  for  special  work  in  any  de- 
partment and  who  are  not  candidates  for  graduation 
may  enter  as  special  students. 

WORK   REQUIRED   FOR   ENTRANCE. 

The  high  school  work  presupposed  for  the  College 
Course  is  four  years  of  at  least  eight  months  each. 
The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  four  months 
each.  The  unit  of  measurement  is  a  term's  work  of 
daily  recitation  in  one  subject,  which  constitutes  a 
credit.  The  high  school  course  is  made  up  of  thirty- 
two  such  credits.  This  is  the  work  required  in  a  regu- 
lar commissioned  high  school.    See  table  below. 

If  the  preparatory  work  has  been  done  in  the  Nor- 
mal School,  entrance  credits  will  be  required  as  indi- 
cated below :  TO .      __ 

High       Norma 

Prescribed  Subjects.  CreS.  Credui 

1.  English,  three  years G  G 

2.  Foreign  Lauguages,  three  years G  7 

3.  Mathematics,   three  years 6  6 

4.  Science,  one  year 2  3 

5.  History,    one   year 2  2 

Elective  Subjects 10  10 
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ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Students  coming  from  other  educational  institu- 
tions may  receive  advanced  standing  in  the  college 
work.  In  no  case  will  more  than  twenty-seven  cred- 
its be  given,  of  which  nine  is  the  maximum  in  any 
one  department. 

Graduates  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  and 
of  other  normal  schools  on  the  accredited  list  of  this 
school  will,  as  a  rule,  receive  credits  enough  to  enable 
them  to  graduate  in  two  years,  but  in  any  case  they 
must  do  full  residence  work  for  at  least  five  terms 
after  satisfying  the  requirements  for  graduation  from 
the  Normal  Course.  If,  after  graduating  from  the 
Normal  Course,  a  student  has  attended  college  else- 
where, he  will  receive  credit  for  this  college  work,  but 
at  least  a  year's  work  in  residence  will  be  required  of 
him  before  receiving  the  degree,  and  the  year's  work 
immediately  preceding  graduation  must  be  done  in 
residence.  However,  it  is  not  required  that  this  year 's 
work  shall  be  done  in  consecutive  terms. 

Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  are  not  ex- 
pected to  do  again  work  once  done  in  the  high  school 
and  used  for  entrance  credit.  This  being  the  case, 
they  will  either  choose  subjects  which  they  have  not 
had  in  the  high  school  or  will  enter  more  advanced 
classes  in  the  subject  already  begun. 

GRADUATION — REQUIRED  WORK . 

To  graduate  from  the  College  Course,  a  student 
must  have  not  fewer  than  thirty-eight  credits  in  col- 
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lege  work,  in  addition  to  the  entrance  requirements. 
Of  these  thirty-eight  credits,  twenty-three  are  re- 
quired of  all  students,  as  follows : 

Professional   9 

Science 3 

Latin  or  German   5 

English  Literature  and  Composition  2 

European  or  American  History 2 

Physical  Culture 2 

Each  student  shall  choose  some  one  line  of  work 
for  his  major  subject.  Work  enough  must  be  elected 
in  this  subject  to  make  a  total  of  not  fewer  than  nine 
credits  in  the  subject  before  graduation.  With  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
major  work  is  done,  other  work  closely  allied  to  the 
major  work  may  be  substituted  for  a  part  of  it,  not 
to  exceed  three  terms  in  all.  Of  the  professional  work 
required  for  graduation,  one  term  of  observation  and 
practice  shall  be  in  connection  with  the  major  subject. 

Students  who  elect  as  their  major  subject  a  foreign 
language  in  which  they  have  not  done  the  elementary 
work  satisfactorily  before  enteriDg  the  College  Course, 
will  be  required  to  pursue  such  elementary  courses  as 
are  necessary  to  supplement  their  college  work  in  ad- 
dition to  the  latter. 

ELECTIVE  WORK. 

All  the  remaining  work  necessary  for  graduation 
may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  departments  which 
offer  work  of  college  grade.    In  choosing  these  elect- 
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ive  subjects  the  student  should  consult  the  head  of 
the  department  in  which  he  is  doing  his  major  work. 

The  regular  amount  of  work  expected  of  each  stu- 
dent is  three  full  courses  a  term,  or  the  equivalent  in 
hours.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  granted  only 
on  presentation  of  good  reasons  by  the  Committee  on 
the  College  Course. 

DEGREES   AND   CERTIFICATES. 

All  graduates  from  the  College  Course  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  the  certificate  of 
graduation,  which,  after  two  years'  successful  experi- 
ence, becomes  a  Life  State  license  to  teach. 

TEACHERS'   LICENSES. 

Until  this  certificate  of  graduation  has  become  a 
life  license,  graduates  of  the  College  Course  may 
qualify  as  teachers  for  the  high  school  by  securing  a 
high  school  license  in  those  branches  which  they  are 
to  teach,  and  as  teachers  in  the  grades  by  securing  a 
license  to  teach  the  common  branches.  A  license  is 
no  longer  required  for  graduation  from  the  courses  of 
the  Normal  School. 

Class  "A" — College  Course. 
(Twelve  Weeks.) 

One  subject  chosen  from  the  following :  Psychol- 
ogy I,  Regular  Observation,  Methods,  His- 
tory of  Education one  credit 

Two  other  College  Course  subjects two  credits 

Three  credits  entitle  the  student  in  the  College  Course  to 

the  certificate  for  Class  "A." 
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Class  "B" — College  Coubse. 
(Twenty-four  Weeks.) 

First  term  same  as  work  in  Class  "A" three  credits 

Second  term  :  One  course  from  the  following  sub- 
jects not  taken  in  Class  "A:"  Psychology, 
Regular  Observation,  Methods,  History  of 
Education one  credit 

Two  other  College  Course  subjects two  credits 

Six  credits  entitle  the  student  in  the  College  Course  to 

the  certificate  for  Class  "B." 

Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  sometimes 
wish  to  qualify  for  Class  "  A, ' '  and  Class  ' '  B, ' '  and  at 
the  same  time  do  such  work  as  will  count  on  the  Col- 
lege Course.  This  may  be  done  by  taking  the  work 
indicated  above. 

Coubse  fob  College  Gbaduates. 
(One  year,  thirty-six  weeks.) 

Twelve  credits  (one  year's  work  in  residence)  are 
necessary  for  graduation  from  this  course.  Eight  pro- 
fessional credits  are  required  as  follows:  Three  in 
Psychology,  two  in  Methods,  two  in  Practice,  and  one 
in  History  of  Education.  The  four  remaining  credits 
may  be  elected  from  other  professional  subjects  or 
from  academic  subjects.  Students  completing  this 
course  are  entitled  to  the  certificate  and  after  two 
years  of  successful  experience  to  the  diploma,  which  is 
a  Life  State  License  in  Indiana. 


PROGRAMME  OF  CLASSES 


WINTER  TERM,  J9U 


First  Hour,  8:00  a.  m 
Psychology  II   (1). 


American  History  II 
Chemistry  II   (50). 
Literature  VIII   (27). 
History    of    Education 

(35). 
Geography  III  (41  N). 
Grammar  I   (32). 
Grammar  II    (24). 


Composition  II   (A). 
(40).  Arithmetic  II   (42). 

Analytic  Geometry  II   (I). 
Calculus  II  (B). 
IX       Latin  V  (39). 

German  III  (H). 
German  XI  (G). 
European  History  IX   (20). 


Public  Speaking  IV  (C). 


Second  Hour,  9 :10  a.  m. 


Philosophy  II   (34). 

American  History  VII  (40). 

Methods  II   (19). 

Physics  II   (50). 

Nature  Study  (52). 

Physiology  I   (55). 

Literature  XII   (25). 

History  of  Education  VI 
(35). 

Geography  VI  or  X,  Labora- 
tory. 

Geography  II  (41  N). 

Grammar  I  (24). 

Composition  VIII   (32). 


Arithmetic  I  (B). 

Projective  Geometry  (I). 

Trigonometry   ( 42 ) . 

Latin  VII  (F). 

German  XIII    (G). 

European  History  V   (36). 

Botany  II   (5). 

Physical    Training    (Men). 

Manual  Training  II  and  III 
(2). 

Library  Science  I,  Librari- 
an's Office. 

Music  IV  (49). 

Reading  I    (C). 
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Third  Hour,  10:10  a.  m. 


Psychology  III    (34). 
American  History  I   (40). 
American  History  II   (36). 
Methods  I  (19). 
Physics  I   (50). 
Chemistry  III    (52). 
Physiology  II   (55). 
Literature  V  (27). 
History     of     Education     I 

(35). 
Geography  IV  (41  S). 
Geography  VII,  Laboratory. 
Drawing  II  (E). 
Grammar  I  (24). 


Composition  I   (A). 
Geometry  II   (42). 
College  Algebra  I  (I). 
Advanced  Latin  A  (39). 
German  IV  (G). 
German  VI,  VII  (H). 
Nature  Study  (5). 
Physical     Training     III 

( Women ) . 
Manual  Training  IV,  V,  VI 

(3). 
Music  I    (49). 
Reading  V  (C). 
Reading  VI  (25). 


Fourth  Hour,  11 :10  a.  m. 


Experimental  Psychology  II 

(1). 
American  History  I   (40). 
Physics  III   (50). 
Chemistry  VIII,  IX   (52). 
Physiology  I   (55). 
Literature  III  (25). 
Literature  II  B   (27). 
History     of     Education     II 

(35). 
Writing  (D). 
Grammar  II   (32). 
Grammar  III  (24). 
Composition  VI  (A). 


College  Algebra  II  (I). 

Algebra  III  (B). 

Advanced  Latin  B  (39). 

German  II   (G). 

German  V   (H). 

European  History  VI  (20). 

Zoology  II  (5). 

Physical  Training  (Men). 

Physical  Training  I,  II 
(Women). 

Library  Science  III,  Librari- 
an's Office. 

Public  Speaking  III  (O). 
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Fifth  Hour,  1 :30  p.  m. 


Psychology  II  (1). 
Practice  I   (19). 
Physics  V   (50). 
Literature  XV   (27). 
Geography  IV  (41  S). 
Geography     XIII,     Labora- 
tory. 
Writing  (D). 
Composition  I   (A). 


Latin  III  (F). 

European   History   II    (36). 

Zoology  V   (12). 

Physical     Training     I,     II 

(Women). 
Mechanical    Drawing    I,    II 

(4). 
Reading  II  (25). 


Sixth  Hour,  2 :30  p.  m. 


Psychology  I    (34). 
American  History  III   (36). 
Practice  II   (19). 
Chemistry  IV,  V   (50). 
Physiology  III,  Laboratory. 
Blackboard   Sketching    (E). 
Latin  II   (39). 


Latin  IV  (F). 
German  I   (H). 
European  History  X   (20). 
Botany  V   (12). 
Physical     Training     III 

(Women). 
Music  II  (49).. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1911-12 


FALL  QUARTER 

Registration,  Monday,  October  2,  1911. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  October  3. 

Thanksgiving  vacation,  Thursday  and  Friday,   November  30-December    1. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  December  22. 


WINTER  QUARTER 

Registration,  Monday,  January  1,  1912. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8:00  a.  m.,  January  2. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  March  22. 


SPRING  QUARTER— FIRST  TERM 

Registration,  Monday,  March  25,  1912. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8 :00  a.  m.,  March  26. 

Annual  Commencement,  Friday,  9 :30  a.  m.,  June  14. 


SPRING  QUARTER— SECOND  TERM 

Registration,  Monday,  April  22,  1912. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8  :00  a.  m.,  April  23. 

Term  ends  Friday,  July  12. 


SPRING  QUARTER— THIRD  TERM 

Registration,  Monday,  May  20,  1912. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8 :00  a.  m.,  May  21. 

Term  ends  Friday,  August  9. 


SUMMER   QUARTER 

Registration,  Monday,  June  17,  1912. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8  :00  a.  m.,  June  IS. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  September  6. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Classification  of  New  Students — Professors  Stalker,  Rose  M.  Cox,  Swi- 

hart  and  Bean. 
Classification  of  Old  Students — Professors  Mutterer,  Weng,  Moran  and 

Hyde. 

I  lassiification  of  College  Students — Professors  Bogardus,  Schlicher  and 

Ili^ins. 
Recitation   and    Examination    Programs — Professors   Rettger,    Bogardus 

and  Clippinger. 
Commencement  and  Senior  Class — Professors  Gillum,  Higgins  and  Bots- 

ford. 
Special,  Irregular  and  Delinquent  Students  and  Extra  Studies — Pro- 
fessors Wisely,  Kemp  and  Bruce. 
Library — Professors  Cunningham,  Schlicher,  Kemp  and  Bacon. 
Discipline  —Prof essors  Parsons,  Sandison,  Kemp,  Wisely,  Gillum  and  Dean 

Schweitzer. 
Graduation — Professors  U.  O.  Cox,  Lynch,  Bogardus,  Moran  and  Charman, 
Health  of  Students  (Men) — Professors  Wiggins,  Dryer  and  Rettger. 
Health  of  Students  (Women) — Professors  Bailey,  Rose  M.  Cox  and  Dean 

Schweitzer. 
Advanced  Standing — Professors  Curry,  Baxter  and  Clippinger. 
Athletics — Professors  Wiggins,  Gillum,  Turman,  Laubach  and  Higgins. 
Entertainment   and   Student    Social   Affairs — Professors   Kelso,   Weng, 

Moran,  Bacon  and  Dean  Schweitzer. 
Appointments — Professors  Charman,  Parsons,  Sandison  and  Rettger. 
Auditing  Committee — Professors  Baxter,  Kelso  and  Cunningham. 
Commencement  Programs,  Invitations,  Etc — Professors  Rettger,   Curry 

and  Wisely. 
Catalogues,  Bulletins,  Etc. — Professors  Stalker,  Curry  and  Sandison. 
Advisory  Committee  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. — Professors  McBeth,  Baxter, 

Turman  and  Bailey. 


FACULTY 


William  Wood  Parsons,  President,  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation, 660  Poplar  St. 
Howard  Sandison,  Vice-President,  and  Professor  of  Psychology, 

404  No.  6*  St. 
Ellwood  Wadsworth  Kemp,  Professor  of  United  States  History  and  Civil 
Government,  626  Deming  St. 

Albert  Ross  Charman,  Professor  of  Observation,  Methods  and  Practice, 

731  S.  Seventh  St. 
Robert  Greene  Gillum,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry, 

63  Gilbert  Ave. 
Louis  John  Rettger,  Professor  of  Physiology,  31  Gilbert  Ave. 

Arthur  Cunningham,  Librarian  and  Professor  of  Library  Science, 

626  Walnut  St. 
Charles  Madison  Curry,  Professor  of  Literature,  1C04  Sixth  Ave. 

Francis  Marion  Stalker,  Professor  of  History  of  Education, 

914  S.  Fifth  St. 
Charles  Redway  Dryer,  Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology, 

35  Gilbert  Ave. 
Mary  Elinor  Moran,  Assistant  Professor  of  Literature,  St.  Mary's. 

William  Thomas  Tubman,  Professor  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing, 

1629  S.  Fifth  St. 
John  Benjamin  Wisely,  Professor  of  English,  1247  N.  Tenth  St. 

Oscar  Lynn  Kelso,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  700  S.  Fifth  St. 

John  Jacob  Schlicher,  Professor  of  Latin,  1811  N.  Eighth  St. 

William  Allen  McBeth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology, 

1905  N.  Eighth  St. 
Frank  Rawdon  Higgins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

1719  N.  Ninth  St. 
Frederick  Gilbert  Mutterer,  Professor  of  German,  667  Oak  St. 

Frederick  Henry  Weng,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  816  Third  Ave. 

Erle  Els  worth  Clippinger,  Assistant  Professor  of  English, 

1501  S.  61  St. 
Frank  Smith  Bogardus,  Professor  of  European  History, 

2312  N.  Tenth  St. 
Rose  Marian  Cox,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  659  Mulberry  St. 

Charles  Homer  Bean,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,        202  Kent  Ave. 
Ulysses  Orange  Cox,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Botany, 

433  Washington  Ave. 
Edwin  Morris  Bruce,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry, 

2401  N.   Ninth   St. 
Merit  Lees  Laubach,  Professor  of  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science, 

636  S.  Seventh  St, 
*.7ames  Harvey  Baxter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

*Qn  lfaye. 
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Sarah  Swihart,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  418  N.  6i  St. 

♦William  Orlando  Lynch,  Assistant  Professor  of  History, 

*Roscoe  Raymond  Hyde,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  and  Zoology 

and  Botany. 
Charles  Baldwin  Bacon,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  and  Reading, 

728  S.  Sixth  St. 
Edith  A.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Physical  Training  (Women), 

907  S.  Seventh  St. 
Charlotte  Bertha  Schweitzer,  Dean  of  Women,  502  N.  6+  St. 

Bertram  E.  Wiggins,  Professor  of  Physical  Training   (Men), 

500  N.  Seventh  St. 
Ivah  Rhyan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Sci- 
ence, 2206  N.  Seventh  St. 
Julia  Gladys  Botsford,  Professor  of  Music,  524  S.  Sixth  St. 
W.  D.  Waldrip,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  1920  N.  Eighth  St. 
Will  E.  Edington,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1100  N.  6£  St. 
Elizabeth  Crawford,  Principal  and  Teacher  of  English,  Training  School, 

1532  S.  6i  St. 
Walter  H.  Woodrow,  Teacher  of  Science,  Training  School, 

1505  S.  Eleventh  St. 
Mabel  Bonsall,  Assistant  Principal  and  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Training 
School,  417  B.,   S.  6*  St. 

Caroline  Schoch,  Teacher  of  German,  Training  School,      435  N.  Sixth  St. 
Minnie  Weyl,  Teacher  of  History,  Training  School,  417  B.,  S.  6£  St. 

Howard  W.  Byrn,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Training  School, 

1410  S.  Sixth  St. 
Telllah  Robinson,  Grades  Seven  and  Eight,  Training  School, 

417  B.,  S.  6£  St. 
Alma  McCrum,  Grades  Five  and  Six,  Training  School,  1204  N.  Fourth  St 
Edith  Bader,  Grades  Three  and  Four,  Training  School,  1126  N.  Eighth  St. 
Alice  M.  Woody,  Grades  One  and  Two,  Training  School, 

315  N.  Twenty-third  St. 
Elizabeth  Underwood,  County  Training  School,  Glenn. 

Anne  Clare  Keating,  Assistant  Librarian,  S.  Seventh,  R.  R.  4. 

Mabel  E.  Marshall,  Assistant  Librarian,  47  S.  Thirteenth 

Helen  M.  Crane,  Assistant  Librarian,  900  N.  Fifth. 

Carabelle  Greiner,  Assistant  Librarian,  424  N.  6£  St. 


OFFICE  FORCE 

Minnie  Elizabeth  Hill,  Registrar,  412  N.  Fifth  St. 

Emma  Agnes  Smith,  Clerk,  634  Oak  St. 

Jessie  Catherine  Sigler,  Bookkeeper,  521  N.  Fifth  St. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Location. — The  State  Normal  School  is  located  at  Terre  Haute, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Big  Four  railroads  and  is  easily  accessible  by  rail  or  in- 
terurban  from  any  part  of  the  State. 

Faculty. — The  faculty  numbers  fifty-six  regular  instructors, 
who  devote  their  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  training  of  teach- 
ers for  the  public  schools  of  Indiana. 

Departments. — The  twenty -five  departments  offer  every  phase 
of  work  required  in  the  public  schools,  including  grade  and  high 
school  subjects,  supervision  and  school  management,  manual  train- 
ing and  domestic  science.  There  are  well-equipped  gymnasiums  for 
men  and  women  and  convenient  athletic  grounds. 

Equipment. — The  school,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Terre  Haute,  has  at  present  four  commodious,  well-equipped  build- 
ings in  which  to  do  its  work.    The  library  contains  50,000  volumes. 

Training  Schools. — The  State  Normal  School  maintains  train- 
ing schools  in  the  city  for  the  eight  grades  and  for  the  high  school. 
In  addition  to  these  schools  there  is  a  typical  rural  school  six  miles 
in  the  country.  All  these  schools  are  in  charge  of  skillful,  profes- 
sionally trained  teachers. 

Conditions  of  Admission. — Legal  Requirements :  Sixteen  years 
of  age,  if  women ;  eighteen,  if  men.  Good  health.  Satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  undoubted  moral  character.  A  pledge  that  the  applicant 
wishes  to  enter  the  school  in  good  faith  to  prepare  to  teach,  if  prac- 
ticable, in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana. 

Scholastic  Requirements :  For  admission  to  courses  for  Classes 
"A,"  "B"  and  "C"  the  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  com- 
missioned or  of  a  certified  non-commissioned  high  school  or  must 
possess  scholarship  equivalent  to  that  of  such  graduate.  For  ad- 
mission to  the  Two- Year  Course  and  the  College  Course  the  appli- 
cant must  be  a  graduate  of  a  commissioned  high  school  or  must  pos- 
sess scholarship  equivalent  to  such  graduate. 

Credentials. — High  school  graduates  must  present  to  the  com- 
mittee on  registration  a  complete  certified  record  of  their  high 
school  course.  This  is  filed  in  the  office  as  a  part  of  the  student's 
record  and  makes  the  presentation  of  the  diploma  unnecessary. 
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Blanks  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Credits. — The  term  "credit"  is  used  to  denote  the  successful 
completion  of  a  course — twelve  weeks,  five  hours  a  week — in  any 
subject.    No  credit  is  given  for  less  than  a  half  quarter. 

Certificates,  Diplomas  and  Degrees. — Under  the  law,  when 
students  complete  the  course  of  study  they  receive  certificates  of 
graduation,  not  diplomas.  "At  the  expiration  of  two  years  after 
graduation,  satisfactory  evidence  of  professional  ability  to  instruct 
and  manage  a  school  having  been  received,  they  (graduates)  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  diploma  appropriate  to  such  professional  degrees 
as  the  trustees  shall  confer  upon  them;  which  diplomas  shall  be 
considered  sufficient  evidence  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  State." 

At  the  completion  of  the  College  Course  the  certificate  and  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  given,  and  the  diploma  or  life  license 
is  given  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching. 

Dean  of  Women. — To  care  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
the  young  women,  the  institution  employs  a  Dean  of  Women,  whose 
whole  time  is  given  to  this  work.  Parents  may  rest  absolutely  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  the  Dean  keeps  in  close  touch  with  every 
young  woman  in  the  school  and  is  careful  to  see  that  only  proper 
places,  under  the  best  conditions,  are  selected  as  their  homes.  A 
list  of  desirable  rooms  and  boarding  places  is  kept  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean,  and  the  young  women  are  expected  to  confer 
with  the  Dean  before  making  definite  arrangements  as  to  rooms. 
Past  experience  has  demonstrated  the  desirability  of  requiring  the 
women  not  to  engage  rooms  where  men  are  rooming.  In  case  of 
seemingly  justifiable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  matter  should  first 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Dean  before  definite  arrangements  are  made. 
Young  women  who  desire  to  make  arrangements  for  room  and  board 
lief  ore  coming  here  can  do  so  by  corresponding  with  the  Dean  of 
Women.  Indeed,  young  women  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advan- 
tage to  make  such  arrangements  before  coming.  Assistance  will  be 
given,  as  far  as  possible,  to  women  desiring  to  find  work  to  pay  part 
of  their  expenses.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  life  and  inter- 
ests of  the  women  of  the  school  should  be  addressed  to  Miss  Char- 
lotte Bertha  Schweitzer,  Dean  of  Women. 

Tuition  and  Pees.— Non-residents  of  Indiana  are  charged  a  tui- 
tion fee  of  twelve  dollars  per  quarter,  which  must  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance.    Residents  of  Indiana  pay  no  tuition  fee  whatever,  but  a 
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library  fee  of  two  dollars  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks  is  collected 
from  every  student. 

Cost  of  Living. — Board,  including  fuel  and  light,  can  be  had  in 
good  families  at  $3.50  to  $4.00  per  week,  according  to  the  quality 
of  accommodations.  There  are  good  facilities  for  self-boarding  and 
for  club-boarding  in  the  city  at  a  cost  of  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per 
week.  Nearly  all  the  students  board  in  clubs,  thus  reducing  their 
entire  expenses  for  board  and  room-rent  to  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  week 
for  good  accommodations.  The  expenses  of  many  do  not  exceed 
$2.50  per  week.  The  only  charge  made  by  the  school  is  a  library 
fee  of  $2.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  This  applies  to  Indiana 
students.  Non-residents  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $12.00  per 
quarter  in  addition  to  the  library  fee.  The  necessary  expenses  for  a 
year  of  thirty-six  weeks  in  the  Normal  School  will  not  exceed 
$200.00,  and  may  be  kept  under  that  amount.  For  fuller  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  school,  address  President  William  W. 
Parsons. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 


The  courses  of  study  as  offered  at  present  may  be  stated  briefly 
as  follows: 

1.  Twelve  Weeks '  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  Class  "  A, " 
the  legal  requirements  of  which  are  (1)  graduation  from  the  com- 
missioned or  certified  high  school,  or  equivalent  scholarship,  (2)  not 
less  than  twelve  weeks'  work  in  a  professional  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  and  (3)  a  license  to  teach  of  not  less  than  twelve 
months. 

2.  Twenty-four  Weeks'  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  Class 
"B,"  the  legal  requirements  of  which  are  (1)  graduation  from  the 
commissioned  or  certified  high  school,  or  equivalent  scholarship, 
(2)  not  less  than  twenty-four  weeks'  work  in  a  professional  school 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  (3)  one  year's  successful  experience  in 
teaching,  and  (4)  a  license  to  teach  of  not  less  than  twenty-four 
months. 

3.  Two- Year  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  district  and  town 
schools,  the  legal  requirements  of  which  class  are  (1)  graduation 
from  the  commissioned  high  school,  and  (2)  two  years,  or  seventy- 
two  weeks,  in  a  professional  school.  Successful  completion  of  this 
course  entitles  the  student  to  a  certificate  which  is  accepted  in  lieu 
of  a  license  to  teach  in  the  district  or  town  schools  of  the  State  for 
three  years  without  examination. 

4.  Three- Year  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  Class  "C,"  the 
legal  requirements  of  which  are  (1)  graduation  from  the  commis- 
sioned or  certified  non-commissioned  high  school,  or  equivalent 
scholarship,  (2)  graduation  from  a  professional  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  the  course  covering  three  years  or  one  hundred 
eight  weeks,  (3)  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching,  and 
(4)  a  three-year  license  of  its  equivalent.  Completion  of  this  course 
in  the  State  Normal  School  and  two  years  of  successful  experience 
entitle  the  student  to  a  diploma  which  is  a  Life  State  License  in 
Indiana. 

5.  Four- Year  College  or  Advanced  Course,  to  prepare  teach- 
ers for  high  schools,  academies  and  advanced  positions  in  school 
work.  The  conditions  of  admission  to  this  course  are  those  re- 
quired by  standard  colleges  of  the  Middle  West,  or  graduation  from 
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the  commissioned  high  school.  Completion  of  this  course  entitles 
the  student  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and,  after  two  years 
of  successful  experience,  to  a  diploma  which  is  a  Life  State  License 
in  Indiana. 

6.  Course  for  College  Graduates,  a  course  of  thirty-six 
weeks,  open  to  graduates  of  standard  colleges,  and  carrying  with 
its  completion  and  two  years  of  successful  experience  the  diploma 
which  is  a  Life  State  License  in  Indiana. 

7.  Tpie  Old  Four- Year  Course,  which  required  fifty  credits 
for  graduation.  Students  who  enter  upon  this  course  may  com- 
plete it  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  at  the  time  they  entered  or 
they  may  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  courses  and  their  conditions. 
High  school  graduates  who  entered  the  old  four-year  course  were 
given  fourteen  credits.  Of  the  thirty-six  credits  necessary  for  grad- 
uation, fifteen  in  common  branches,  nine,  seven  or  eight,  according 
to  time  of  entrance,  in  professional  subjects,  and  one  in  composition 
were  required.  The  remaining  subjects  were  elective.  The  fifteen 
credits  required  in  common  branches  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Three  each  in  geography  and  grammar;  two  each  in  arithmetic, 
reading,  history  and  physiology;  and  one  in  writing.  Previous  to 
the  Fall  Term  of  1904,  nine  professional  subjects  were  required; 
between  the  Fall  Term  of  1904  and  the  Summer  Term  of  1906, 
seven  professional  subjects  were  required ;  beginning  with  the  Sum- 
mer Term,  1906,  eight  professional  subjects  were  required.  With 
these  facts  in  mind  consultation  of  the  subjects  required  in  the  new 
courses  will  readily  reveal  the  changes  necessary  for  adjustment  to 
present  conditions. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

1.     Twelve  Weeks'  Course. 

For  Certificate  to  Class  "A"  four  credits  are  required: 

(a)  One  subject  chosen  from   the  following:     Psychology,   Methods, 
History  of  Education,  Observation,  Child  Study — one  credit. 

(b)  One  common  school  subject — one  credit. 

(c)  One  advanced  subject — one  credit. 

(d)  One  subject  elected  from  common  school  or  advanced  subjects — 
one  credit. 

2.     Twenty-four  Weeks'  Course. 

For  Certificate  to  Class  ' l  B  "  eight  credits  are  required : 
(a)   First  term  of  twelve  weeks,  four  subjects  as  stated  above  in  the 
Twelve  Weeks'  Course — four  credits. 
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(b)  Second  term  of  twelve  weeks,  four  subjects  chosen  under  the  same 
regulations  and  from  the  same  subjects  as  in  the  Course  for  Class  "A," 
with  no  duplication  of  work  dune  in  that  course — four  credits. 

3.     Two-Year  Course — Seventy-two  Weeks. 

Twenty-five  credits  required  for  certificate  which  entitles  the 
holder  to  teach  in  district  and  town  schools  for  three  years  without 
examination. 

Psychology — two  credits. 

History  of  Education — one  credit. 

Methods — one  credit. 

Practice — two  credits 

Arithmetic — two  credits. 

Grammar — two  credits. 

Composition — one  credit. 

Reading— two  credits. 

Geography  3  and  4 — two  credits. 

History,  two  credits  in  American  History ;  or,  two  credits  in  Euro- 
pean History ;  or,  one  credit  each  in  American  and  European  History — 
two  credits. 

Physiology — two  credits. 

Music? — one  credit. 

Drawing — one  credit. 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science — one  credit. 

Penmanship — one  credit. 

Physical  Training,  twenty-four  weeks — one  credit. 

Elective — one  credit. 

4.     Three- Year  Course — One  Hundred  Eight  Weeks. 

Thirty-eight  credits  required  for  certificate  which  makes  the 
holder  eligible  to  Class  "C,"  and  after  two  years  of  successful  ex- 
perience entitles  him  to  a  diploma  which  is  a  Life  State  License  in 
Indana. 

Psychology — three  credits. 

History  of  Education — two  credits. 

Methods — one  credit. 

Practice — two  credits. 

Arithmetic — two  credits. 

Grammar — two  credits. 

Composition — one  credit. 

History,  two  credits  in  American  History;  or,  two  credits  in  Euro- 
pean History;  or,  one  credit  each  in  American  and  European  History — 
two  credits. 

Physiology — two  credits. 

Reading — two  credits. 
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Geography  3  and  4 — two  credits. 

Nature  Study — one  credit. 

Drawing — one  credit. 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science — one  credit. 

Music — one  credit 

Penmanship — one  credit. 

Physical  Training,  twenty-four  weeks — one  credit. 

Elective — eleven  credits. 


5.     Four- Year  College  Course — One  Hundred  Forty-four 

Weeks. 

Thirty-eight  credits  in  college  work,  in  addition  to  entrance  re- 
quirements, entitle  the  student  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
and  to  a  certificate  which  after  two  years  of  successful  experience 
becomes  a  Life  State  License  in  Indiana. 

Professional  subjects — nine  credits. 

Science — three  credits. 

Latin  or  German — five  credits. 

English  Literature  and  Composition — two  credits. 

European  or  American  History — two  credits. 

Physical  Training — two  credits. 

Electives — fifteen  credits. 

Each  student  in  this  course  must  choose  some  one  line  of  work 
for  his  major  subject,  in  which  he  must  make  not  fewer  than  nine 
credits  before  graduation.  With  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  major  work  is  done,  other  wTork  closely  allied 
to  the  major  work  may  be  substituted  for  a  part  of  it.  not  to  exceed 
three  terms  in  all.  In  choosing  the  elective  subjects  the  student 
should  consult  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is  doing  his 
major  work.  Of  the  professional  work  required  for  graduation  one 
term  of  observation  and  practice  shall  be  in  connection  with  the 
major  subject. 

Requirements  for  College  Course  Students  for  Class  "A" 
and  Class  *  *  B  "  Certificates. 

For  Class  "A"  certificate,  three  credits,  two  of  which  must  be 
in  strictly  professional  subjects. 

For  Class  "B"  certificates,  six  credits,  four  of  w7hich  must  be  in 
strictly  professional  subjects  with  no  duplication  of  work. 
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6.     Course  for  College  Graduates — One  Year — Thirty-six 

Weeks. 

Twelve  credits  (one  year's  work  in  residence)  are  necessary  for 
graduation  from  this  course.  Eight  professional  credits  are  re- 
quired as  follows:  Three  in  Psychology,  two  in  Methods,  two  in 
Practice,  and  one  in  History  of  Education.  The  four  remaining 
credits  may  be  elected  from  other  professional  subjects  or  from 
academic  subjects.  Students  completing  this  course  are  entitled  to 
the  certificate  and  after  two  years  of  successful  experience  to  the 
diploma,  which  is  a  Life  State  License  in  Indiana. 


COURSES   OFFERED    DURING  THE   WINTER 
QUARTER,  1912 


EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

1.  Psychology. — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  courses. 
It  leads  the  student  into  a  general  survey  of  the  entire  field  of 
educational  psychology,  and  then  into  the  more  detailed  study  of 
attention,  and  interest,  sensation,  perception  and  fatigue.  A  part 
of  the  work  outside  of  class  will  be  in  the  form  of  laboratory  ex- 
periments. The  student  also  becomes  acquainted  with  the  general 
nature  of  the  self.  He  learns  the  characteristic  that  unifies  the 
self  with  the  subject  matter  in  all  other  branches  of  study.  He 
then  is  made  aware  of  the  characteristic  which  distinguishes  the 
subject  matter  of  Psychology  from  that  of  other  subjects'.  He  is 
led  also  to  understand  the  main  group  of  important  attributes  be- 
longing to  the  mind.  Following  this,  he  makes  an  investigation  of 
the  law  of  the  self.  He  then  gives  a  brief  study  to  feeling,  willing 
and  knowing,  and  considers  the  law  of  the  self  as  manifested  in 
these  special  capacities.  This  prepares  him  to  consider  the  relation 
of  these  truths  to  teaching.  9  :10 — Mr.  Bean — D  1. 

2.  Psychology. — In  Psychology  2,  the  student  concentrates 
his  attention  upon  knowing,  dealing  only  incidentally  with  feeling 
;m<]  willing.  He  studies  those  stages  of  knowing  in  which,  one  be- 
comes conscious  of  the  particular.  This  includes  an  investigation 
of  sensing,  sense-perception,  remembering,  imagining,  and  the  lan- 
guage activity.    The  manifestation  of  the  law  of  the  self  in  each  of 
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these  forms  of  knowing  is  considered,  and  their  relation  to  teaching 
is  shown. 

First  Section— 10 :10— Mr.  Bean— D  1. 
Second  Section — 11 :10— Mr.  Sandison— B  2. 
Third  Section— 2  : 30— Mr.  Bean— D  1. 

3.  Psychology. — In  Psychology  3,  attention  is  given  to  the 
process  of  thinking,  or  the  activity  in  which  the  general  is  known. 
Thinking  is  shown  to  be  an  activity  in  which  one  becomes  conscious, 
not  of  particular  objects,  but  of  relations,  and  relations  are  always 
general.  The  term's  work  includes  a  consideration  of  understand- 
ing, conceiving,  judging,  reasoning  inductively,  reasoning  de- 
ductively, and  intuition  or  insight.  Each  of  these  is  considered  in 
the  relation  to  the  law  of  consciousness  or  the  self,  and  its  bearing 
upon  education  is  studied. 

First  Section— 9  :10— Mr.  Sandison— B  2. 

Second  Section— 10 :10— Mr.  Sandison— B  2. 

12.  Child  Psychology. — This  is  a  course  in  the  psychology  of 
the  infant,  of  the  child,  and  of  the  youth.  Its  purpose  is  to  famil- 
iarize the  prospective  teacher  with  the  inborn  factors  that  are  the 
seeds  from  which  habits,  ideas,  and  other  phases  of  the  mind  grow, 
and  to  follow  the  development  of  mental  life  throughout  the  com- 
mon school  and  high  school  periods,  Kirkpatrick's  Fundamentals 
of  Child  Study  is  used  as  a  text.  As  this  is  one  of  the  professional 
subjects  that  the  State  Teachers'  Training  Board  has  recently 
added  to  the  list  for  teachers  of  classes  A  and  B,  it  will  here- 
after be  so  taught  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  have  completed 
other  courses  in  psychology  before  entering  this  course. 

1:30— Mr.  Bean— D  1. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

1.  American  History  to  1789. — In  this  course  the  European 
origin  of  American  institutions,  the  colonial  policies  of  European 
states  in  the  new  world,  the  colonial  development  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  struggle  for  colonial  supremacy, 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  making  of  the  Constitution  are 
considered.    Text:  Thwaites,  The  Colonies. 

11:10— Mr.  Kemp— C10. 

2.  History  of  the  United  States  from  1789-1860.— Some  of 
the  chief  points  in  this  course  are :     The  organization  of  the  Fed- 
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era!  Government,  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  European 
powers  during  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  westward  expansion,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
growth  of  sectionalism  and  its  final  culmination  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  use  of  great  historical  documents  and  other  original  material 
is  increasingly  made  in  this  course.  Continuous  use  is  made  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Text :  Hart,  Formation  of  the  Union.  8  :00— Mr.  Kemp— C  10. 

Second  Section— 2 :30— Mr.  Waldrip— C  3. 

3.  History  of  the  United  States,  1860-1911.— In  this  course 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  underlying  causes  of  the  Civil 
War,  to  political  and  industrial  development  during  the  war,  to 
reconstruction,  and  to  the  political,  social,  and  economic  growth 
of  the  American  nation  into  one  of  the  leading  world  powers. 
Text:   Wilson,  Division  and  "Reunion. 

9  :10— Mr.  Waldrip— C  3. 

4.  American  Government  and  Politics. — This  course  consists 
in  a  study  of  the  actual  system  of  government  in  America,  fed- 
eral, state,  city,  county  and  township,  as  those  have  developed  in 
American  life.  This  subject  will  be  found  especially  helpful  for 
students  preparing  to  teach  civics.  Text:  Bryce,  American  Com- 
monwealth. 10 :10— Mr.  Kemp— C  10. 

5.  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course 
deals  with  the  development  of  the  American  people  from  the  At- 
lantic seacoast  westward  to  the  Pacific  seacoast,  from  1607  down 
to  the  present  time.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  industrial 
development  from  complete  dependence  of  Europe  to  the  present 
time,  when  in  every  phase  of  industry  independence  has  been  ob- 
tained.   Text :  Bogart,  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

METHODS, 5  OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE 

1.  Observation. — This  course  deals  with  the  school  in  the 
concrete.  Part  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  observation  of  work  in 
the  Training  Schools  and  part  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  discussion 
of  the  exercises  observed.  Attention  is  given  to  the  essential  ele- 
ments in  a  lesson  in  general  and  in  the  lessons  observed.  Topics 
such  as  Opening  Exercises,  Discipline,  Sanitation,  Playgrounds, 
etc.,  are  considered  in  general  and  in  particular  through  the 
observation  in  the  schools.  10 :10— Mr.  Charman — B  1. 
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2.  Methods. — This  course  consists  of  the  general  theory  of 
Method  and  its  application  to  certain  branches  of  study  and  to  the 
lesson.  9  :10— Mr.  Charman — B  1. 

3.  Practice. — Students  are  required  to  observe  and  teach  in 
some  or  all  of  the  grades  in  the  Normal  Training  School  and  in  the 
Rural  Training  School.  The  time  given  to  observing  and  teaching 
is  divided  a,bout  equally  between  the  two,  in  so  far  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable. The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  skill  in  organ- 
izing and  interpreting  lessons,  and  also  in  presenting  them  in  the 
different  stages  of  the  pupils'  development  and  under  the  condi- 
tions of  both  city  and  rural  schools.  The  time  from  3  :40  to  4 :20 
is  given  to  discussion,  not  only  of  the  lessons  observed  and  taught, 
but  also  of  the  principles  underlying  artistic  teaching,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school,  curriculum,  program,  etc.  The  work  in  this 
course  will  be  modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  special  students  when 
the  conditions  warrant  it.  1 :30 — Mr.  Charman — B  1. 

4.  Practice. — More  time  is  given  to  teaching  than  to  observ- 
ing in  this  course.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity, 
in  so  far  as  is  practicable,  to  teach  in  the  grade  or  grades  desired 
in  accordance  with  the  work  which  the  student  is  specially  prepar- 
ing to  do.  Students  will  be  given  charge  of  classes  in  given  sub- 
jects for  stated  periods,  and,  where  possible,  of  rooms  for  a  day, 
or  week,  or  even  longer.  The  aim  is,  also,  to  give  the  student  every 
opportunity  which  the  actual  school  affords  to  study  theoretically 
and  practically,  and  also  to  do,  under  criticism,  all  the  work  which 
a  well-organized  school  requires.  The  subject  of  practice  is  ex- 
pected to  demand  about  the  average  time  of  any  other  branch  of 
study.  3 :30— Mr.  Charman— B  1. 

PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS. 

1.  Mechanics. — (1)  Matter  and  its  divisions,  properties  and 
conditions.  (2)  Motion  and  force,  work  and  energy,  gravitation, 
falling  bodies,  the  pendulum,  simple  machines,  hydrostatics  and 
pneumatics.  This  course  should  be  taken  first  by  students  who 
have  never  had  work  in  physics,  10 :10 — Mr.  Gillum — C  31. 

2.  Sound,  Heat,  Light. —  (1)  Sound:  Nature  of  Sound,  ve- 
locity, reflection  and  refraction  of  sound;  wave  motion,  character- 
istics of  tone,  forced  and  sympathetic  vibrations,  laws  of  vibrations, 

[2—27999] 
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etc.  (2)  Heat:  Nature  of  heat,  temperature,  production  and 
transference  of  heat,  effects  of  heat,  measurement  of  heat,  relation 
of  heat  to  work.  (3)  Light:  Nature  of  radiation,  velocity  and 
intensity  of  light,  reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  spectra,  chro- 
matics, interference,  polarization  and  optical  instruments. 

9 :10— Mr.  Gillum— C  31. 

3.  Electricity. — Electricity  and  magnetism,  static  and  cur- 
rent electricity,  magnetism,  electric  generators,  electro-magnetic  in- 
duction, electrical  measurements,  and  some  of  the  more  important 
applications  of  electricity.  All  points  in  the  class  work  are  fully 
illustrated  by  experiment.  The  laboratory  work  in  general  physics 
is  all  quantitative  work,  and  the  time  of  each  course  for  the  first 
year  is  divided  about  equally  between  the  recitation  and  the  labo- 
ratory work.  11 :10— Mr.  Gillum— C  31. 

5.  Advanced  Physics. —  (2)  Heat.  This  course  offers  ad- 
vanced work  in  class  and  laboratory.  The  work  is  largely  individ- 
ual, and  the  library  is  constantly  used.  It  presupposes  a  course 
in  trigonometry.    Five  hours  per  week.       2 :30 — Mr.  Gillum — C  31. 

CHEMISTRY. 

2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  is  a  continuation  of 
course  1  and  is  more  particularly  a  study  of  the  common  metals. 
Considerable  library  reading  is  done  in  studying  the  various  indus- 
trial processes  in  preparing  the  important  metals  for  the  market. 
A  careful  study  is  here  made  of  their  reactions  upon  which  quali- 
tative analysis  is  based.  When  time  permits,  the  more  common 
organic  compounds  are  studied.  8 :00 — Mr.  Bruce — C  31. 

4.  Qualitative  Analysis. — This  also  is  a  laboratory  course. 
It  is  an  application  of  the  processes  worked  out  in  course  3.  Sev- 
eral minerals  are  analyzed,  work  is  done  in  detecting  the  common 
food  adulterants,  in  determining  the  purity  of  chemicals,  and  in  de- 
tecting the  common  non-metallic  elements  like  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  sulphur  and  the  halogens  and  in  the  analysis  of  drinking 
water,  coal,  soils,  etc.  Open  to  students  having  had  courses  1,  2, 
and  3.  2 :30 — Mr.  Bruce — Laboratory. 

5.  Quantitative  Analysis. — This  is  practical  quantitative 
analysis,  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric.  It  is  a  laboratory 
course  supplemented  by  individual  instruction.  Open  to  students 
having  had  courses  1,  2,  and  3.  2 :30 — Mr.  Bruce — Laboratory. 
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8.  Professional  Course  (three-hour  course).— A  study  of 
such  problems  as  the  equipment  of  laboratories,  methods  in  chem- 
istry teaching,  chemical  literature,  making  reagents,  etc.  Open  to 
students  having  had  courses  1  and  2.  With  course  9  it  makes  a 
five-hour  course.  11:10 — Mr.  Bruce — Laboratory. 

9.  Professional  (two-hour)  Course. — This  includes  the  chem- 
istry of  sanitation.  Open  to  students  having  had  courses  1  and  2. 
May  be  taken  with  course  8  as  a  five-hour  course. 

11 :10 — Mr.  Bruce — Laboratory. 

nature  study. 

The  Department  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  offers  a  one-term 
course  in  nature  study  for  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who  will 
teach  this  subject  and  for  those  qualifying  for  Class  C.  It  is  not 
the  regular  course  in  physics  or  chemistry,  but  a  separate  class  for 
the  study  of  the  principles  of  nature  study  work.  The  principal 
part  of  the  work  consists  in  studying  the  method  in  the  subject. 
This  is  supplemented  by  a  series  of  simple  experiments  in  chem- 
istry and  physics  such  as  can  be  used  in  any  school.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  any  science  work  is  necessary  for  admission  to  this 
course,  and  it  will  not  be  a  duplication  of  work  for  those  who  have 
had  physics  and  chemistry.  9  :10 — Mr.  Brace — Laboratory. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

1.  Hygiene  and  the  Public  Health. — The  work  of  this  course 
deals  with  the  fundamental  facts  of  Immunology  and  Sanitation. 
The  physiological  factors  involved  in  natural  resistance  to  disease 
and  in  acquired  immunity  are  studied  in  the  light  of  the  modern 
conceptions  of  Immunology  and  Bacteriology.  Two  periods  per 
week  are  spent  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  microscopic  study  of  a 
few  types  of  bacteria.  Simple  plate  cultures  are  made  under  vary- 
ing experimental  conditions  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  growth 
and  distribution  of  bacteria,  A  number  of  the  more  important 
diseases  are  studied  in  detail,  showing  their  causes,  the  organisms 
involved,  and  the  means  for  their  cure  or  prevention.  Practical 
instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  disinfectants  as  required  for  the 
more  usual  emergencies.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  course  in  short, 
to  present  the  scientific  knowledge,  which  every  person  should  have, 
to  act  intelligently  and  effectively  in  all  efforts  to  promote  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  public  health. 

First  Section— 10 :10— Dr.  Rettger— C  34. 
Second   Section— 11 :10— Dr.   Rettger— C  34 
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2.  The  Physiology  of  Digestion  and  Nutrition. — The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  present  the  modern  conception  of  the  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  the  foods  and  the  reflex  and  nervous  control 
of  the  digestive  organs.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  execu- 
tion of  about  one  hundred  experiments  showing  the  chemical  and 
physical  processes  involved  in  digestion.  The  preparation  of  about 
twenty-five  microscopic  slides  showing  the  histological  structure  of 
the  digestive  organs  is  intended  to  furnish  the  proper  anatomical 
background  for  the  understanding  of  the  physiological  processes 
concerned.  9  :10— Dr.  Rettger— C  34. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

1.  Library  Science. — Course  1  is  on  the  Use  of  Books  and 
Libraries,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  who  wish  to 
save  time  and  effort  in  their  daily  work.  The  parts  of  the  book, 
such  as  title-page,  index  and  tables  of  contents  are  studied  with  ref- 
erence to  their  particular  purposes,  the  most-used  reference  books 
are  examined  with  respect  to  their  general  scope  and  special  value, 
classification  and  cataloguing  are  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
reader,  and  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  history  of  books  and  libra- 
ries, the  relation  of  the  library  to  the  public  school,  the  selection 
of  books,  children's  literature,  etc.  Course  1  may  be  taken  inde- 
pendently and  without  the  usual  requirement  of  further  work  in 
the  department.  1 :30 — Mr.  Cunningham — Library. 

3.  Library  Science. — Course  3  is  given  in  continuation  of 
Course  2,  which  is  offered  only  in  the  fall  quarter.  These  two 
courses  are  a  preparation  for  the  more  technical  work  of  the  libra- 
rian in  the  organization  and  management  of  libraries. 

9  :10 — Mr.  Cunningham— Library. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

2B.  Literary  Types. — Drama,  various  forms  of  fiction,  the 
essay.  Careful  and  extended  study  of  examples  chosen  to  bring 
out  the  chief  facts  of  each  group.  Serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
problems  and  elements  of  literary  study. 

1:30— Miss  Moran— B  16. 

3.  English  Poetry:  The  Victorian  Period. — A  wide  reading 
of  selected  poems  of  Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  Rossetti,  and  Mrs. 
Browning.  Problems  connected  with  the  themes,  sources,  relations 
to  contemporary  events,  etc.,  are  discussed  as  they  arise  in  the 
reading.  11 :10— Mr.  Curry— B  12. 
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5.  English  Poetry :  The  Eighteenth  Century. — A  study  of  the 
poets  whose  work  most  completely  represents  the  age  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  beginnings  and  growth  of  Romanticism,  beginning 
with  Pope  and  ending  with  Cowper  and  Burns. 

10:10— Mr.  Curry— B  12. 

8.  English  Prose. — A  close  study  of  some  half-dozen  books 
remarkable  especially  for  their  presentation  of  ideas  that  have 
strikingly  influenced  their  own  or  after  generations.  In  the  list  will 
be  such  books  as  More's  "Utopia,"  Milton's  "Areopagitica,"  Bun- 
yan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Swift's  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  Car- 
lyle's  "Past  and  Present."  8:00— Mr.  Curry— B  12. 

12.  American  Prose. — Several  important  works  (exclusive  of 
novels)  are  studied  in  their  entirety.  In  the  list  are  Franklin's 
"Autobiography,"  Thoreau's  "Walden,"  Irving 's  "Sketch  Book," 
Emerson's  "Essays,"  Lowell's  "Literary  Essays." 

9  :10— Mr.  Curry— B  12. 

15.  Anglo-Saxon. — Continuation  of  the  course  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  grammar,  with  readings  from  the  literature  of  the  period. 
This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  Course  14,  or  its 
equivalent.  9  :10 — Miss  Moran — B  16. 

Students  beginning  their  course  in  literature  this  term  should 
take  either  2  B  or  12.  The  other  courses  are  open  to  students  who 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  literature. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  The  Problem  and  Education  in  the  East. — The  general 
character  of  this  course  is  indicated  by  the  following  topics:  The 
scope  and  meaning  of  education;  Partial  views  of  education;  The 
real  standard  of  measurement;  A  comparative  study  of  selected 
oriental  types;  The  Hebrew  people  and  the  school  system  of  the 
Talmud.  An  extended  course  of  reading  is  prescribed  and  reports 
are  required.  11 :10 — Mr.  Stalker — C  1. 

2.  Greek  and  Roman  Education. — I.  The  education  of  the 
Greeks:  The  influence  of  Homer  and  Hesiod;  A  brief  survey  of 
the  rise  of  philosophy;  The  Spartans  and  Athenians  as  types  of 
Old  Greek  Culture ;  The  Periclean  Age  with  its  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, literature  and  great  men ;  A  comparative  study  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Education  in  Athens.  II.  The  education  of  the  Romans : 
The  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  and  their  place  in  education ;  The 
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Greek  influence ;  The  change  in  Roman  life ;  The  Old  and  the  New 
Culture;  Roman  art  and  literature.  Prescribed  readings  and  re- 
ports. 10 :10— Mr.  Stalker— C  1. 

5.  The  School  System  and  School  Law  of  Indiana. — The 
growth  of  the  system  in  Indiana,  educational  legislation,  the  New 
Harmony  experiment,  the  two  constitutions,  the  work  of  such  men 
as  Caleb  Mills,  John  I.  Morrison,  Robert  Dale  Owen  and  Barnabas 
Hobbs,  the  system  as  it  is  with  its  strength  and  its  weakness,  fur- 
nish the  topics  of  discussion.  8 :00 — Mr.  Stalker — C  1. 

6.  School  Organization  and  Administration. — The  historical 
development  of  public  schools  in  the  United  States;  The  rural 
school  and  its  problems ;  Town  and  city  systems ;  The  problems  and 
duties  of  superintendents,  supervisors,  principals  and  school  offi- 
cials; The  education  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  The  observation 
and  study  of  selected  systems  as  types.  Special  topics  assigned 
for  investigation  and  reports.  9 :10 — Mr.  Stalker — C  1. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Preparatory  Courses.  Two  terms'  work  in  physical  geography 
of  high  school  grade  are  offered  for  students  who  have  not  had 
equivalent  work  elsewhere.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  physical 
geography  is  indispensable  for  the  profitable  study  of  geography 
in  other  courses. 

2.  The  Atmosphere  and  the  Sea. 

9  :10— Mr.  McBeth— C  8. 

Normal  Courses,     Two  terms'  work  in  the  outlines  of  general 

geography  from  the  teacher's  standpoint  are  open  to  high  school 

graduates  and  are  required  of  candidates  for  the  Normal  diploma 

in  the  two  and  three-year  courses. 

3.  The  Earth  as  a  Planet. — Continents  and  oceans.    Climate. 

8 :00— Mr.  McBeth— C  8. 

4.  The  Principal  Regions  of  the  Globe. 

10 :10— Dr.  Dryer— C  4. 
1 :30— Mr.  McBeth— C  4. 
8.     Regional  Geography. — Europe,  the  physiographic  features 
of  the  continent  and  their  influence  upon  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  peoples.  10:10 — Mr.  McBeth — Laboratory. 
10.     Social   and   Historical    Geography. — Plant,    animal    and 
human  societies  in  relation  to  their  environment. 

9 :10 — Dr.  Dryer — Laboratory. 
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13.  Structural  and  Stratigraphic  Geology. — The  materials 
of  the  earth  crust,  their  arrangement  and  distribution  in  time. 

1 :30 — Dr.  Dryer — Laboratory. 

WRITING  AND  DRAWING 

1.  Writing. — The  work  in  Writing  consists  of  such  practice 
as  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement  of  good  positions,  movement, 
and  a  modern  style  of  business  writing.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  blackboard  work.    Plain  lettering.        1 :30 — Mr.  Turman — B  33. 

1.  Drawing. — Practice  with  brush  and  ink  in  drawing  vari- 
ous objects  in  silhouette,  in  landscape,  and  design.  The  handling  of 
water  colors  is  practiced  in  its  application  to  landscape,  still  life, 
and  design.  Drawing  of  simple  objects  with  pencil.  Easy  con- 
structive drawings.  10 :10 — Mr.  Turman — B  35. 

2.  Drawing. — Problems  of  linear  perspective — freehand — as 
found  in  drawing  planes  and  solids  and  roads,  fences,  etc.,  as  seen 
in  landscapes.    Further  work  in  color  and  design. 

9  :10— Mr.  Turman— B  35. 

ENGLISH 

1.  General  View  of  the  English  Sentence.— The  thought  and 
its  elements,  the  sentence  and  its  parts,  kinds  of  ideas  and  classes 
of  words  used  in  expressing  them,  modifiers,  the  simple  sentence 
and  classes  of  words  used  in  forming  it,  their  uses  and  modifiers, 
and  the  phrase. 

Section  1—  9  :  10— Miss  Swihart— B  17. 
Section  2— 10:10— Miss  Swihart— B  17. 

2.  The  Compound  and  the  Complex  Sentence. — The  clause, 
the  compound  sentence,  uses  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  in  form- 
ing it;  the  complex  sentence,  uses  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses 
in  forming  it,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  connectives  in  the 
complex  sentence. 

Section  1—  8 :00— Miss  Swihart— B  17. 
Section   2— 11:10— Mr.   Wisely— B  6. 

3.  Parts  of  Speech. — The  infinitive  and  the  participle,  prop- 
erties of  words,  syntax.  11 :10 — Miss  Swihart — B  17. 

4.  Description  and  Narration. — The  work  deals  with  the  dis- 
course forms  of  description  and  narration  and  gives  instruction 
in  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  English  compositon.  The 
theory  of  composition  is  taught  by  recitations  based  upon  Bald- 
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win's  College  Manual  of  Bhetoric,  supplemented  by  the  best  texts 
in  our  tolerably  complete  text-book  reference  library,  and  by  oral 
and  written  exercises.  The  practice  is  obtained  in  the  writing  of 
daily  themes,  some  of  which  are  written  in  the  class  room,  on 
topics  announced  after  the  class  has  assembled ;  and  in  the  writing 
of  longer  themes  prepared  fortnightly. 

The  daily  and  long  themes  are  carefully  criticized  by  the  teacher 
and  returned  to  the  student,  most  of  them  to  be  rewritten.  Regu- 
lar consultation  hours  are  appointed  and  each  student  is  required, 
at  frequent  intervals,  to  discuss  his  work  with  his  teacher. 

A  good  deal  of  reading  is  required  in  this  course  aside  from 
text-books.  The  short  stories  of  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Dickens,  Kip- 
ling, Stevenson,  together  with  the  descriptions  from  some  of  these 
and  from  Thackeray  and  Irving  are  made  use  of  in  the  course. 

Students  are  not  eligible  to  this  course  until  the  required  work 
of  the  first  three  courses  has  been  completed. 

Section  1—  8  :00— Mr.  Clippinger— B  7 
Section  2—10 :10— Mr.  Clippinger— B  7. 
Section  3—  1 :30— Mr.  Clippinger— B  7. 

5.  Exposition.— The  practical  work  of  this  course  consists 
mainly  in  writing  exposition  and  illustrates  the  work  which  may 
be  required  of  high  school  students.  The  elements  and  the  quali- 
ties of  style  are  discussed  and  illustrated  from  standard  authors. 

The  short  daily  themes  and  the  longer  weekly  themes  are  care- 
fully criticized.  Explanations  and  comments  upon  these  criti- 
cisms will  receive  much  emphasis  in  class  conferences,  since  the 
heavy  work  for  the  teacher  of  composition  lies  in  marking  the 
written  work  of  pupils  and  helping  them  to  correct  their  errors. 
This  course  has  been  planned  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  teach- 
ers of  composition.  8  :00 — Mr.  Wisely — B  6. 

9.     Rhetoric. — Analyses  of  literary  masterpieces. 

11 :10— Mr.  Clippinger— B  7. 

11.  Prose. — A  study  of  the  essay  and  the  various  forms  of 
prose  fiction.  9  :10— Mr.  Wisely— B  6. 

MATHEMATICS 

1.  Teachers'  Course  in  Arithmetic. — Topics:  Definitions  and 
expression  of  number,  the  fundamental  operations,  fractions,  En- 
glish and  French  systems  of  weights  and  measures,  ratio,  pro- 
portion, and  involution  and  evolution.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra 
co-ordinated.  11 :10— Mr.  Edington— B  9. 
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2.  Teachers '  Course  in  Arithmetic. — Topics:  Percentage  and 
its  application  and  mensuration.  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  co- 
ordinated. 1 :30— Mr.  Edington— B  9. 

4.  Elementary  Algebra  II. — Integral  functions,  fractional 
functions,  simultaneous  linear  equations  and  quadratic  equations 
introduced.  8 :00— Mr.  Edington— B  9. 

5.  Elementary  Algebra  III. — Laws  of  exponential  operation, 
irrational  numbers,  imaginaries,  and  quadratic  equations. 

10:10— Mr.  Edington— B  9. 
7.     Plane  Geometry  II. — Proportions,  pencils  of  lines,  parallels 
and  anti-parallels,  similar  figures,  partition  of  the  perigon,  men- 
suration and  constructions.  10 :10 — Mr.  Kelso — C  2. 

9.  College  Algebra  I. — The  usual  topics  of  college  algebra 
with  special  emphasis  placed  on  those  of  more  immediate  interest 
and  importance.  10 :10 — Mr.  Higgins — B  34. 

10.  College  Algebra  II. — Infinite  Series,  Determinants,  and 
theory  of  equations.  11 :10 — Mr.  Higgins — B  34. 

11.  Trigonometry. — Functions,  formulae,  equations  and  so- 
lutions of  triangles.  8 :00— Mr.  Kelso— C  2. 

13.     Analytic  Geometry  II. — A  detailed  study  of  the  parabola, 

the  ellipse  and  the  hyperbola,  the  general  equation  of  the  second 

degree,  some  of  the  higher  plane  curves,  and  an  introduction  to 

Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  9  :10 — Mr.  Higgins — B  34. 

15.     Calculus  II. — Integral  Calculus. 

8 :00— Mr.  Higgins— B  34. 
20.     The  History  and  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics. 

9:10— Mr.  Kelso— C  2. 

LATIN 

The  following  courses  will  be  given  in  the  winter  term,  and  in 
addition,  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  it,  a  course  either  in 
beginning  Latin  or  in  Caesar's  orations. 

2.  Latin. — The  conjugations  and  the  common  uses  of  the 
subjunctive.    Translation  from  and  into  Latin. 

1 :30— Mr.  Weng— B  37. 

3.  Latin. — Indirect  discourse,  conditional  and  temporal 
clauses,  irregular  verbs,  the  uses  of  infinitives  and  participles. 
Translation  from  and  into  Latin.  2  :30 — Dr.  Schlicher — C  7. 

4.  Latin. — The  Biographies  of  Nepos.  Exercises  in  Latin 
composition.  2  :30— Mr.  Weng— B  37. 
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5.  Latin. — Caesar's  Gallic  War.  Exercises  in  Latin  composi- 
tion. 8:00— Dr.  Schlicher—  C  7. 

7-9.  Advanced  Latin  A. — Virgil's  Aeneid.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  oral  and  written  translation  and  the  reading 
of  Latin  verse.  9  :10— Mr.  Weng— B  37. 

10-12.  Advanced  Latin  B.— Livy.  Selected  portions  will  be 
read,  illustrating  important  events  in  Roman  history.  Latin  com- 
position, narrative  prose.  10  :10 — Dr.   Schlicher — C  7. 

13-21.  Advanced  Latin  C. — Roman  Elegiac  Poetry — Tibullus, 
Properties  and  Ovid.  A  literary  study  will  be  made  of  the  history 
and  nature  of  this  branch  of  poetry.        11 :10 — Dr.  Schlicher — C  7. 

GERMAN 

1.  German. — Elements  of  German.     (For  beginners.) 

11 :10— Miss  Cox— B  36. 

2.  German. — Course  1  continued. 

11 :10— Mr.  Mutterer— B  39. 

3.  German. — Course  2  continued. 

1 :30— Miss  Cox— B  36. 

4.  German. — Reading  of  easy  modern  prose  and  composi- 
tional exercises.  10  :10 — Miss  Cox — B  36. 

5.  German. — Reading  of  modern  prose,  Grammar  review, 
and  composition.  2  :30 — Miss  Cox — B  36. 

6-7.  German. — Rapid  reading  of  modern  prose.  (Stories  and 
dramas.)  10  :10— Mr.  Mutterer— B  39. 

10.  German. — Young  Goethe.  Study  of  his  life.  Readings. 
Goetz  von  Berlichingen;  Egniont,  Die  Leiden  des  jungen  Werthers; 
and  selections  from  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit. 

8 :00— Mr.  Mutterer— B  39. 

19.  German. — The  History  of  German  Literature  from  1740 
to  the  present  time.  9  :10— Mr.  Mutterer— B  39. 

Students  from  commissioned  and  accredited  high-schools  who 
have  completed  one  year  of  German  enter  German  2 ;  those  who 
have  completed  two  years'  work  enter  German  5;  those  who  have 
completed  three  years'  work  enter  German  7  or  German  10  (consult 
the  head  of  the  Department)  ;  those  who  have  completed  more  than 
three  years'  work  enter  German  10. 
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EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

2.  Roman  History. — A  general  survey  of  Roman  history  from 
the  traditional  period  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire  in  the  West. 
Special  attention  to  the  economic  questions  of  the  later  Republic, 
provincial  administration,  and  organization  of  the  Empire. 

2 :30— Mr.  Bogardus— B  3. 

6.  Modern  European  History. — A  general  survey  extending 
from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
1815.  This  course  is  confined  to  the  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
and  makes  only  the  necessary  incidental  references  to  England. 
Leading  topics:  Humanism  and  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the 
Catholic  Reformation,  the  Rise  of  Prussia,  the  French  Revolution. 

10 :10— Mr.  Waldrip— C  3. 

5.  English  History  B. — This  course  covers  the  period  from 
the  accession  of  James  I,  1603,  to  the  Napoleonic  settlement,  1815. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  constitutional  history  of  the  Stuart 
period  and  to  the  causes,  character,  and  results  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

11 :10— Mr.  Bogardus— B  3. 

9.  Industrial  History  of  England. — A  general  survey  of  the 
whole  course  of  English  industrial  history.  Certain  phases  are 
studied  intensively,  as:  the  manorial  system  of  land  tenure,  the 
breaking  down  of  the  manorial  system,  the  guild  system  of  manu- 
facture, reforms  in  agriculture,  introduction  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, factory  reform.  9  :10 — Mr.  Bogardus — B  3. 

ZOOLOGY 

2.  Mollusks,  Primitive  Vertebrates  and  Fishes. — This  is  a 
continuation  of  course  1,  but  students  may  begin  the  work  with 
course  2.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  life  history  of  the  fresh 
water  mussel  and  to  the  fishes.  11 :10 — Mr.  Cox — A  11,  A  14. 

7.  General  Biological  Problems. — A  library  and  lecture 
course  dealing  with  the  problems  of  heredity. 

3 :30— Mr.  Cox— A  14. 

BOTANY 

2.  The  Mosses  and  Ferns. — A  careful  study  is  made  of  the 
principal  types  in  these  groups.  9  ;10 — Mr.  Cox — A  11,  A  14, 
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5.  Plant  Histology. — This  is  a  laboratory  course  in  which  the 
student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  review  the  chief  tissues  found 
in  plants  and  to  prepare  a  set  of  slides  for  future  use. 

2:30— Mr.  Cox— A  16. 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  AGRICULTURE 

A  general  course  in  this  subject  offered  especially  for  persons 
who  are  taking  the  "  C  "  course.  10 :10— Mr.  Cox— A  11,  A  14. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

1  A.  Elementary  Manual  Training. — This  includes  practical 
work  and  discussion  of  processes  in  clay  modeling,  weaving,  bas- 
ketry and  construction  in  paper,  cardboard,  bent  iron  and  thin 
wood.  1 :30— Miss  Rhyan— 1. 

1  B.  Pottery. — A  course  in  clay  work  in  which  the  methods 
used  in  making  school  pottery  are  taught.      2  :30 — Miss  Rhyan — 1. 

2.  Wood-work. — A  beginning  course  in  bench  work  in  wood. 

2  :30— Mr.  Laubach— 2. 

3.  Wood-work. — A  continuatoin  of  course  2. 

2  :30— Mr.  Laubach— 2. 

4.  Woodworking  for  Secondary  Schools. — This  course  deals 
largely  with  joinery  and  cabinet  construction. 

2  :30— Mr.  Laubach— 2. 

5-6.     Wood-Turning  and  Pattern-Making. 

10:10— Mr.  Laubach— 3. 

SEWING. 

1.  Sewing.— Sewing  as  adapted  to  7th  and  8th  grades  and 
high  school.  9  :10— Miss  Rhyan— A  2. 

2.  Sewing. — Advanced  sewing,  including  design,  drafting  of 
patterns,  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  garments. 

8 :00— Missi  Rhyan— A  2. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

1.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Elementary  mechanical  drawing, 
including  projection,  development  of  surface,  isometric  and  cabinet 
projection.  11 :10 — Mr.  Laubach — 4. 

2.  Machine  Drawing. — A  practical  course  in  machine  draw- 
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ing.  It  includes  the  development  of  helix  and  application,  the 
making  of  freehand  sketches  of  machine  parts,  detailed  drawings, 
assembled  drawings,  tracing  and  blue  prints. 

11:10— Mr.  Laubach— 4. 

4.  Architectural  Drawing. — A  beginning  course  in  architec- 
tural drawing. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  READING 

1.  Reading  and  Literature. — This  course  makes  a  study  of 
the  fundamental  elements  of  conversational  tones  and  their  rela- 
tion to  mental  action,  viz.,  phrasing,  subordination,  pitch,  pause, 
inflection,  stress,  tone-color  and  movement.  This  theory  is  con- 
stantly applied  to  the  literature  to  be  read.  Constant  attention, 
also,  is  paid  to  phonics  and  correct  articulation. 

10:10— Mr.  Bacon— B  11. 

2.  Reading  and  Literature. — This  course  is  a  counterpart  to 
1,  and  deals  with  emotional  reaction.  The  spirit  underlying  each 
piece  is  studied.  The  imaginative  and  emotional  elements  are  dis- 
covered. The  effort  centers  in  giving  proper  expression  to  the 
wide  range  of  emotional  subtleties.  10 :10 — Miss  Moran — B  16. 

3.  Myths,  Legends,  and  Folk-lore. — The  aim  and  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  students  with  a  body  of  knowledge 
usable  in  the  grades  and  high  schools,  in  history  work,  literature 
and  mythology.  Also  to  give  daily  oral  drill  in  telling  and  inter- 
preting the  same.  The  course  is  organized  with  two  special  ends 
in  view.  History  in  the  lower  grades  has  direct  reference  to  myths 
and  folk-lore,  and  the  interpretation  of  these  myths  is  the  business 
of  the  course.  Again  modern  literature  has  continual  recourse  to 
mythology,  which  if  known  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  its  study. 
The  course  begins  with  the  Aryan  myths  and  develops  them 
through  Greek,  Northern  and  Medieval  Mythology  into  modern 
times,  thus  giving  unity  to  the  vast  body  of  folk-lore  to  which  this 
age  is  heir.  The  attention  of  students  wishing  to  take  this  course 
is  called  to  Public  Speaking  4.  8  :00— Mr.  Bacon— B  11. 

5.  Dramatic  Interpretation  of  Shakespearean  Plays. — Sev- 
eral of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  used  in  this  course  with  the 
purpose  of  differentiating  through  varying  expression  the  various 
characters  pertaining  to  the  play.  It  is  more  a  study  of  character 
than  of  literature,  with  the  effort  to  express  character  through  con- 
versation. 2:30 — Miss  Moran — B  16. 
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3.  Public  Speaking. — This  course  offers  daily  drill  in  Oratory. 
This  work  is  based  upon  Phillips'  Effective  Speaking.  The  stu- 
dent is  carried  through  one  element  of  delivery  at  a  time,  con- 
stantly preparing  talks,  speeches  and  orations,  with  the  view  of 
putting  into  practice  some  definite  principle  of  construction  or  of 
delivery.  11 :10 — Mr.  Bacon — B  11. 

5.  Current  Events. — These  courses,  like  Reading  3,  have  the 
double  purpose  of  giving  the  student  a  body  of  organized  knowl- 
edge which  makes  for  general  culture  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
giving  an  opportunity  of  daily  oral  drill  before  the  class  in  talking 
intelligently  before  an  audience  without  notes.  By  current  events, 
we  do  not  mean  events  of  passing  interest,  but  those  happenings 
whose  roots  strike  back  into  the  past,  and  which  will  be  of  recurrent 
interest  in  the  future.  9  :10 — Mr.  Bacon — B  11. 

MUSIC 

1.  Teacher's  Graded  Course  in  Public  School  Music. — Topics : 
rote  songs;  study  of  rhythm;  major,  chromatic  and  minor  scales; 
elementary  ear-training;  sight-reading;  expression,  and  method 
of  presenting  this  material.  Book  used,  Eleanor  Smith's  Common 
School  Music  book,  of  modern  Music  Series. 

1 :30— Miss  Botsford— D  9. 

2.  Ear  Training,  study  of  rhythm,  and  sight-singing  con- 
tinued. 10:10— Miss  Botsford— D  9. 

4.  Harmony. — First  term  of  Harmony,  including  the  study 
of  intervals,  triads  and  inversions,  transposition,  hidden  fifths  and 
octaves,  chords  of  the  seventh  and  their  inversions,  figured  bass, 
cadences,  chromatic  changes,  Italian,  French,  German  and  Nea- 
politan sixths,  altered  chords,  modulation,  etc. 

9  :10— Miss  Botsford— D  9. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  true  end  of  physical  training  is  not  simply  an  athlete — a 
professional  type  of  personality — but  a  well-developed,  thoroughly 
prepared  man  or  woman;  hence,  systematic  work  should  be  taken 
by  all  students.  The  aim  is  to  develop  individual  efficiency  and  to 
maintain  health. 

Graded  calisthenics,  marching,  apparatus  work  and  games  form 
the  basis  of  class  work  in  the  gymnasium, 
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Calisthenic  drill  work  consists  of  free-hand,  wand,  dumb-bell, 
and  Indian  club  exercises.  Graded  apparatus  work  forms  part  of 
the  regular  class  period,  using  the  buck,  horse,  parallel  bars,  hori- 
zontal bar,  ladder,  rings,  and  mat  work  or  tumbling.  Advanced 
gymnastics  are  also  given  in  addition  to  fencing  and  wrestling. 

As  competitive  athletics  are  everywhere  recognized  as  being  es- 
sential, and  conducive  to  loyalty  and  school  spirit  in  its  best  sense, 
Normal  basket-ball,  baseball  and  track  teams  will  receive  regular 
and  systematic  coaching.  Swimming  is  also  taught  during  the 
summer  terms. 

Parsons  Athletic  Field  is  equipped  with  baseball  diamond,  run- 
ning track  and  tennis  courts. 

Physical  examinations  and  tests  are  given  to  determine  the  char- 
acter and  amount  of  corrective  work  needed. 

The  two  gymnasiums  are  equipped  with  modern  appliances  and 
apparatus  for  developing  and  training  the  body. 

Lectures  are  given  on  personal  hygiene  and  physical  defects 
common  to  school  children. 

Two  terms  in  this  department  are  required,  for  which  one  credit 
is  given. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  active,  both  men  and  women  are 
eligible  to  membership.  Inter-class  games  are  also  held  during  the 
year  in  addition  to  those  regularly  scheduled  for  representative 
teams. 

Classes  for  Men  : 

Course  1,  9  :10 ;  course  2,  10 :10 ;  course  3,  1 :30.  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Classes  for  Women  : 

Courses  1  and  2,  11 :10 ;  courses  1  and  2,  1 :30 ;  course  3,  2 :30. 

Miss  Bailey. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1913-1914 


FALL  QUARTER 

Registration,  Monday,  September  29,  1913. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8  :00  a.  m.,  September  30. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  December  19. 

WINTER  QUARTER 

Registration,  Monday,  December  29,  1913. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8:00  a.  m.,  December  30. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  March  20,  1914. 

SPRING  QUARTER— FIRST  TERM 

Registration,  Monday,  March  23,  1914. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8  :00  a.  m.,  March  24. 

Annual  Commencement,  9:30  a.  m.,  Friday,  June  12,  1914. 

SPRING  QUARTER— SECOND  TERM 

Registration,  Monday,  May  18,  1914. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8 :00  a.  m.,  May  19. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  August  7,  1914. 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

Registration,  Monday,  June  15,  1914. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  7:00  a.  m.,  June  16. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  September  4,  1914. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Classification  of  New  Students — Professors  Stalker,  Rose  M.  Cox,  Bean 
and  Miller. 

Classification  of  Old  Students — Professors  Mutterer,  Weng,  Moran  and 
Hyde. 

Classification  of  College  Students — Professors  Bogardus,  Schlicher  and 
Higgins. 

Recitation    and    Examination    Programs — Professors    Rettger,    Bogardus 
and  Clippinger. 

Commencement  and  Senior  Class — Professors  Gilluni,  Higgins  and  Bots- 

ford. 
Special,  Irregular  and  Delinquent  Students  and  Extra  Studies — Pro- 
fessors Wisely,  Lynch  and  Bruce. 
Library — Professors  Cunningham,   Schlicher,  Lynch  and  Bacon. 
Discipline — Professors    Parsons,    Sandison,    Lynch,    Wisely,    Gilluni    and 

Dean  Schweitzer. 
Graduation — Professors  U.  O.  Cox,  Lynch,  Bogardus,  Moran  and  Charman. 
Health  of  Students  (Men) — Professors  Westphal  and  Rettger. 
Health  of  Students  (Women) — Professors  Bailey,  Rose  M.  Cox  and  Dean 

Schweitzer. 
Advanced  Standing — Professors  Curry,  Baxter  and  Clippinger. 
Athletics — Professors  Westphal,  Gillum,  Turman,  Laubach  and  Higgins. 
Entertainment   and    Student    Social   Affairs — Professors   Kelso,    Weng, 

Moran.  Bacon  and  Dean  Schweitzer. 
Appointments — Professors  Charman,  Parsons,   Sandison  and  Rettger. 
Auditing  Committee — Professors  Baxter,  Kelso  and  Cunningham. 
Commencement   Programs,   Invitations,   Etc. — Professors  Rettger,   Curry 

and  Wisely. 
Catalogues,  Bulletins,  Etc.- — Professors  Stalker,  Curry  and   Sandison. 
Advisory  Committee  Y.  M.  and  Y.  AY.  C.  A. — Professors  McBeth,  Baxter. 

Turman  and  Bailey. 
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FACULTY 


William   Wood  Parsons,   President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy   of   Edu- 
cation, 600  Poplar  St. 
Howard  Sandison,  Vice-President,  and  Professor  of  Psychology,  . 

404  No.  6|   St. 

*Ellwood  Wadsworth  Kemp,  Professor  of  United  States  History  and  Civil 

Government,  020  Deming  St. 

Albert  Ross  Charman,  Professor  of  Observation,  Methods  and  Practice, 

731   S.  Seventh  St. 
Robert  Greene  Gillum,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry, 

03  Gilbert  Ave. 
Louis  John  Rettger,  Professor  of  Physiology,  31  Gilbert  Ave. 

Arthur  Cunningham,  Librarian  and  Professor  of  Library  Science, 

020  Walnut  St. 
Charles  Madison  Curry,  Professor  of  Literature,  1004  Sixth  Ave. 

Francis  Marion  Stalker,  Professor  of  History  of  Education. 

914  S.  Fifth   St. 
Mary  Elinor  Moran,  Assistant  Professor  of  Literature,  St.  Mary's. 

William  Thomas  Turman,  Professor  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing, 

1029  S.  Fifth  St. 
John  Benjamin  Wisely,  Professor  of  English.  1247  N.  Tenth  St. 

Oscar  Lynn  Kelso,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  700  S.  Fifth  St. 

John  Jacob  Schlicher,  Professor  of  Latin,  1811  N.  Eighth  St. 

William  Allen  McBeth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology, 

1905  N.  Eighth  St. 
Frank  Rawdon  Higgins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

1719  N.  Ninth  St. 
Rose  Marian  Cox,  Assistant  Professor  of  German.  059  Mulberry  St. 

Frederick  Gilbert  Mutterer,  Professor  of  German,  667  Oak  St. 

Frederick  FIenry  Weng,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  810  Third  Ave. 

Erle  Elsworth  Clippinger,  Assistant  Professor  of  English, 

1501  S.  0*  St. 
Frank   Smith  Bogardus,  Professor  of  European  History  and  Economics, 

2312  N.  Tenth  St. 
Charles  Homer  Bean,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  202  Kent  Ave. 
Ulysses  Orange  Cox,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Botany. 
Edwin  Morris  Bruce,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

2401  N.  Ninth   St. 
Mebit  Lee  Laubach,  Professor  of  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Art. 

030  S.  Seventh  St. 
James  Harvey  Baxter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

518  Chestnut  St. 

William  Orlando  Lynch,  Acting  Professor  of  United  States  History  and 

Government,  2021  N.  Seventh  St. 

Koscoe  Raymond   Hyde,   Assistant    Professor   of   Physiology,   and    Zoology 

and  Botany. 


*On  leave. 
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Charles  Baldwin  Bacon,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  and  Reading, 

728  S.  Sixth  St. 
Edith  A.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Physical  Training   (Women), 

907  S.  Seventh  St. 
Charlotte  Bertha  Schweitzer,  Dean  of  Women,  502  N.  6J  St. 

Ivah    Rhyan,    Assistant    Professor    of    Manual    Training    and    Domestic 

Science,  2206  N.  Eleventh  St. 

Julia  Gladys  Botsford,  Professor  of  Music,  533  S.  Fifth  St. 

Victor  C.  Mn.LER,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  1010  N.  Seventh  St. 

Fred  Donaghy,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  and  Zoology  and 

Botany. 
A.  F.  Westphal,  Professor  of  Physical  Training   (Men),       1625  S.  6 h  St. 
Charles  Roll,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Maple  Ave. 

Bernard  Schockel,  Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology. 
Elizabeth  Crawford,  Principal  and  Teacher  of  English,  Training  School, 

1532  S.  6|  St. 
Walter  IT.  Woodrow,  Teacher  of  Science,  Training  School, 

1505  S.  Eleventh  St. 
Mabel  Bonsall,  Assistant  Principal  and  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Training 

School,  417  B.,  S.  6J  St. 

Caroline  Schoch,  Teacher  of  German,  Training  School,     435  N.  Sixth  St. 
Minnie  Weyl,  Teacher  of  History,  Training  School,  417  B.,  S.  6i  St. 

Howard  W.  Byrn,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Training  School,        1410  S.  Sixth  St. 
Lucy  Arthur,  Teaching  of  Music  and  Drawing,  Training  School, 

619  S.  Seventh  St. 
Telulah  Robinson,  Grades  Seven  and  Eight,  Training  School, 

417  B.,  S.  6i  St. 
Alma  McCrum,  Grades  Five  and  Six,  Training  School,  1204  N.  Fourth  St. 
Edith  Bader,  Grades  Three  and  Four,  Training  School,  1126  N.  Eighth  St. 
Alice  M.  Woody,  Grades  One  and  Two,  Training  School, 

315  N.  Twenty-third  St. 
Elizabeth  Underwood,  Country  Training  School,  Glenn. 

Anne  Clare  Keating,  Assistant  Librarian,  S.  Seventh,  R.  R.  4. 

Mabel  E.  Marshall,  Assistant  Librarian,  47  S.  Thirteenth  St. 

Helen  M.  Crane,  Assistant  Librarian,  900  N.  Fifth  St. 

Carabelle  Greiner,  Assistant  Librarian,  424,  N.  6J  St. 

Edna  Brown,  Assistant  Librarian. 

OFFICE  FORCE 

Minnie  Elizabeth  Hill,  Registrar  and  Head  Bookkeeper,   412  N.  Fifth  St. 
Emma  Agnes  Smith,  Secretary  to  the  President,  634  Oak  St. 

Esther  Norris,  Assistant  Registrar  and  Bookkeeper,     1625  N.  Eighth  St. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Location. — The  State  Normal  School  is  located  at  Terre  Haute, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Big  Four  railroads,  and  is  easily  accessible  by  rail  or 
interurban  from  any  part  of  the  State. 

For  Teachers. — The  State  Normal  School  is  Indiana's  institu- 
tion for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  includ- 
ing the  grades  and  high  school.  The  entire  time  and  attention  of 
the  school  are  devoted  to  this  purpose  and  only  students  intending 
to  be  teachers  are  admitted. 

Faculty. — The  faculty,  numbering  something  over  fifty  regular 
members,  is  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  training  teachers 
for  the  public  schools  and  directs  its  entire  energy  upon  this  one 
thing. 

Departments. — The  several  departments  offer  every  phase  of 
work  required  in  the  public  schools,  including  grade  and  high  school 
subjects,  supervision  and  school  management,  manual  training  and 
domestic  art.  Well-equipped  gymnasiums  for  men  and  women  and 
convenient  athletic  grounds  furnish  ample  opportunity  for  train- 
ing in  every  phase  of  physical  culture. 

Equipment. — The  school,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Terre  Haute,  has  at  present  four  modern,  commodious  buildings  in 
which  to  do  its  work.  These  buildings  have  every  appliance  for 
good  work  and  are  kept  clean  and  sanitary  so  that  the  student  may 
have  the  best  conditions  for  work  at  all  times.  With  nearly  three 
thousand  different  students  enrolled  in  the  year  just  closing  the 
capacity  of  these  buildings  has  been  severely  tested  and  found  in- 
sufficient for  the  growing  numbers. 

Library. — The  school  offers  excellent  library  facilities.  The 
splendid  new  building  now  has  upwards  of  60,000  volumes  to  which 
the  students  have  easy  access. 

Training  Schools. — The  State  Normal  School  maintains  a 
complete  system  of  training  schools,  including  the  eight  grades  and 
high  school  in  the  city,  and  a  typical  rural  school  in  connection  with 
the  township  schools  in  the  country.  All  these  schools  are  in 
charge  of  skillful,  professionally  trained  teachers. 
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Condition  of  Admission. — Legal  Requirements:  Sixteen 
yens  of  age,  if  women;  eighteen,  if  men.  Good  health.  Satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  undoubted  moral  character.  A  pledge  that  the 
applicant  wishes  to  enter  the  school  in  good  faith  to  prepare  to 
teach,if  practicable,  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana. 

Scholastic  Requirements :  For  admission  to  courses  for  Classes 
"A,"  "B,"  and  "C"  the  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  com- 
missioned or  of  a  certified  non-commissioned  high  school  or  must 
possess  scholarship  equivalent  to  that  of  such  graduate.  For  ad- 
mission to  the  Two-Year  Course  and  the  College  Course  the  appli- 
cant must  be  a  graduate  of  a  commissioned  high  school  or  must 
possess  scholarship  equivalent  to  such  graduate. 

CREDENTIALS.  —  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  MUST 
PRESENT  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  REGISTRATION  A 
COMPLETE  CERTIFIED  RECORD  OF  THEIR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
COURSE.  THIS  IS  FILED  IN  THE  OFFICE  AS  A  PART  OF 
THE  STUDENT'S  RECORD  AND  MAKES  THE  PRESENTA- 
TION OF  THE  DIPLOMA  UNNECESSARY.  BLANKS  FOR 
THIS  PURPOSE  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  BY  ADDRESSING  THE 
PRESIDENT. 

Requirements  for  Graduation  from  Commissioned  High 
Schools  of  Indiana. — The  State  Board  of  Education  on  March  15, 
1912,  adopted  the  following  requirements  for  graduation  from  all 
commissioned  high  schools  of  Indiana,  to  go  into  effect  September 
1,  1912: 

1.  Students  must  complete  not  less  than  sixteen  units  of  high 
school  work.  A  unit  is  defined  as  a  year's  study  of  five  periods  a 
week  for  not  less  than  thirty-two  weeks,  provided  that,  in  schools 
where  a  course  of  not  less  than  nine  months  is  maintained,  fifteen 
units  shall  be  acceptable  for  graduation. 

b.  Of  these  sixteen  units  (fifteen  units  when  the  school  year 
is  not  less  than  nine  months)  eleven  shall  be  obtained  in  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

English,  three  units. 

Foreign  Language,  two  units. 

Mathematics,  two  units. 

Natural  Science,  one  unit. 

Social  Science,  including  history,  one  unit. 

Two  units  to  be  obtained  by  additional  work  in  one  or  two  of  the 
above  subjects. 

Five  (four  when  the  school  year  is  not  less  than  nine  months)  addi- 
tional units  to  be  taken  in  the  above  or  other  subjects  as  the 
school  authorities  may  determine. 
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A  rule  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  makes  it  possible  to 
graduate  from  the  commissioned  high  school  without  mathematics, 
or  without  a  foreign  language,  but  not  without  both,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  certain  subjects. 

Credits. — The  term  "credit"  is  used  to  denote  the  successful 
completion  of  a  course — twelve  weeks,  five  hours  a  week — in  any 
subject.     No  credit  is  given  for  less  than  a  half  quarter. 

Minimum  Residence  Requirements  for  Graduation. — An  ac- 
tual attendance  of  three  quarters,  or  thirty-six  weeks,  is  the  mini- 
mum residence  under  which  any  student  may  graduate. 

Time  for  Entering. — For  all  reasons  it  is  best  to  be  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  quarter,  but  students  are  admitted  at  any  time 
in  the  year.  Students  should  be  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  quar- 
ter. Late  entrance,  even  when  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  weak- 
ens the  work  of  the  student  so  entering  but  disturbs  the  work  of 
those  who  were  on  time.  Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that  per- 
sons entering  several  days  or  weeks  late  and  attempting  to  carry 
the  regular  number  of  studies  and  make  a  full  term's  credits  are 
usually  crippled  in  their  work  throughout  the  term.  Hence  per- 
sons entering  three  weeks  or  more  after  the  opening  of  the  term  are 
limited  for  the  term  to  such  number  of  studies  as  they  can  profit- 
ably carry.  However,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  certificate  for 
Class  "A"  can  be  issued  only  upon  actual  attendance  for  twelve 
weeks,  and  that  the  certificate  for  Class  "B"  can  be  issued  only 
upon  actual  attendance  for  twenty-four  weeks.  The  following  para- 
graphs from  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Training  Board  will  be  of  interest  to  students  applying  for  Class 
"A"  and  "B"  certificates: 

' '  The  twelve  weeks '  period  shall  cover  not  less  than  twelve  full 
calendar  weeks  of  actual  school  work,  including  necessary  days  of 
classification'  and  registration  of  students,  legal  holidays  and  com- 
mencement exercises. 

"This  work  must  be  taken  after  the  legal  qualifications  are  met. 
It  may  be  taken  in  two  terms  of  six  weeks  each,  or  it  may  be  ex- 
tended through  two  or  three  twelve  weeks'  terms. 

"Students  should  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  Late  en- 
trance should  not  be  allowed  unless  the  school  is  prepared  to  give 
the  student  such  attention  as  will  insure  valuable  and  continuous 
work.  If  these  conditions  exist,  then  students  may  enter  at  any 
time,  provided  no  credit  is  given  for  less  than  one-half  term's  at- 
tendance. 
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"Students  absent  not  to  exceed  ten  school  days  within  the 
twelve  weeks,  and  who  pass  all  the  examinations  and  do  satisfac- 
torily all  the  scholastic  work  of  the  twelve  weeks,  shall  be  regarded 
as  fulfilling  all  the  requirements  of  the  law.  This  provision  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  reducing  the  twelve  weeks'  term  to  ten  weeks, 
but  is  intended  to  cover  simply  and  only  cases  of  sickness.  If 
emergency  cases  of  absence  arise  not  covered  by  the  rule  above,  the 
president  of  the  normal  school  or  college  may  state  the  facts  to  the 
State  superintendent  for  decision. 

"All  the  work  required  for  Class  "A"  certificate,  or  the  addi- 
tional work  required  for  the  Class  "B"  certificate,  shall  be  done  in 
the  same  institution.  No  credits  shall  be  given  by  any  accredited 
institution  for  less  than  twelve  weeks'  work  done  in  any  other 
accredited  institution.  Credits  shall  be  given  for  full  quarters 
(twelve  weeks)  only." 

Certificates,  Diplomas  and  Degrees. — Under  the  law,  when 
students  complete  the  course  of  study  they  receive  certificates  of 
graduation,  not  diplomas,  "At  the  expiration  of  two  years  after 
graduation,  satisfactory  evidence  of  professional  ability  to  instruct 
and  manage  a  school  having  been  received  they  (graduates)  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  diploma  appropriate  to  such  professional  degrees 
as  the  trustees  shall  confer  upon  them;  which  diplomas  shall  be 
considered  sufficient  evidence  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  State." 

At  the  completion  of  the  College  Course  the  certificate  and  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  given,  and  the  diploma  or  life 
license  is  given  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching. 

Dean  of  Women. — To  care  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
the  young  women,  the  institution  employs  a  Dean  of  Women,  whose 
whole  time  is  given  to  this  work.  Parents  may  rest  absolutely  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  the  Dean  keeps  in  close  touch  with  every 
young  woman  in  the  school  and  is  careful  to  see  that  only  proper 
places,  under  the  best  conditions,  are  selected  as  their  homes.  A 
list  of  desirable  rooms  and  boarding  places  is  kept  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean,  and  the  young  women  are  expected  to  confer 
with  the  Dean  before  making  definite  arrangements  as  to  rooms. 
Past  experience  has  demonstrated  the  desirability  of  requiring  the 
women  not  to  engage  rooms  where  men  are  rooming.  In  case  of 
seemingly  justifiable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  matter  should  first 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Dean  before  definite  arrangements  are  made. 
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Young  women  who  desire  to  make  arrangements  for  room  and 
board  before  coming  here  can  do  so  by  corresponding  with  the 
Dean  of  Women.  Indeed,  young  women  will  find  it  greatly  to 
1  heir  advantage  to  make  such  arrangements  before  coming.  Assist- 
ance will  be  given,  as  far  as  possible,  to  women  desiring  to  find 
work  to  pay  part  of  their  expenses.  Correspondence  relating  to 
the  life  and  interests  of  the  women  of  the  school  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Charlotte  Bertha  Schweitzer,  Dean  of  Women. 

Working  for  Expenses. — It  is  often  possible  for  students  to 
make  part  of  their  expenses  by  doing  outside  work.  The  school 
officials  and  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  will  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  aid  young  men  and  young  women  in  finding  suitable 
places  to  work. 

Tuition  and  Fees. — Non-residents  of  Indiana  are  charged  a 
fuition  fee  of  twelve  dollars  per  quarter,  which  must  be  paid  in 
advance.  Residents  of  Indiana  pay  no  tuition  fee  whatever,  but  a 
library  fee  of  two  dollars  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks  is  collected 
from  every  student. 

Cost  of  LrviNG. — Board,  including  fuel  and  light,  can  be  had  in 
good  families  at  $3.75  to  $4.00  per  week,  according  to  the  quality 
of  accommodations.  There  are  good  facilities  for  self -boarding  and 
for  club-boarding  in  the  city  at  a  cost  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per 
week.  Nearly  all  the  students  board  in  clubs,  thus  reducing  their 
entire  expenses  for  board  and  room-rent  to  $3.75  to  $4.00  per  week 
for  good  accommodations.  The  expenses  of  many  do  not  exceed 
$3.00  per  week.  The  only  charge  made  by  the  school  is  a  library 
fee  of  $2.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  This  applies  to  Indiana 
students.  Non-residents  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $12.00  per 
quarter  in  addition  to  the  library  fee.  The  necessary  expenses  for 
a  year  of  thirty-six  weeks  in  the  Normal  School  will  not  exceed 
$200.00,  and  may  be  kept  under  that  amount,  For  fuller  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  school,  address  President  William  W. 
Parsons. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 


The  courses  of  study  as  offered  at  present  may  be  stated  briefly 
as  follows: 

1.  Twelve  Weeks  '  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  Class 
"A,"  the  legal  requirements  of  which  are  (1)  graduation  from  the 
commissioned  or  certified  high  school,  or  equivalent  scholarship, 
(2)  not  less  than  twelve  weeks'  work  in  a  professional  school  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  and  (3)  a  license  to  teach  of  not  less  than 
twelve  months. 

2.  Twenty-pour  "Weeks '  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  Class 
"  A, "  the  legal  requirements  of  which  are  ( 1 )  graduation  from  the 
commissioned  or  certified  high  school,  or  equivalent  scholarship, 
(2)  not  less  than  twenty-four  weeks'  work  in  a  professional  school 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  (3)  one  year's  successful  experience  in 
teaching,  and  (4)  a  license  to  teach  of  not  less  than  twenty- four 
months. 

3.  Two- Year  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  district  and  town 
schools,  the  legal  requirements  of  which  class  are  (1)  graduation 
from  the  commissioned  high  school,  and  (2)  two  years,  or  seventy- 
two  weeks,  in  a  professional  school.  Successful  completion  of  this 
course  entitles  the  student  to  a  certificate  which  is  accepted  in  lieu 
of  a  license  to  teach  in  the  district  or  town  schools  of  the  State  for 
three  years  without  examination. 

4.  Three- Year  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  Class  "  C, "  the 
legal  requirements  of  which  are  (1)  graduation  from  the  commis- 
sioned or  certified  non-commissioned  high  school,  or  equivalent 
scholarship,  (2)  graduation  from  a  professional  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  the  course  covering  three  years  or  one  hun- 
dred eight  weeks,  (3)  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teach- 
ing, and  (4)  a  three-year  license  or  its  equivalent.  Completion  of 
this  course  in  the  State  Normal  School  and  two  years  of  successful 
experience  entitles  the  student  to  a  diploma  which  is  a  Life  State 
License  in  Indiana. 

5.  Four- Year  College  or  Advanced  Course,  to  prepare  teach- 
ers for  high  schools,  academies  and  advanced  positions  in  school 
work.     The  conditions  of  admission  to  this  course  are  those  re- 

(12) 
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quired  by  standard  colleges  of  the  Middle  West,  or  graduation  from 
the  commissioned  high  school.  Completion  of  this  course  entitles 
the  student  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and,  after  two  years 
of  successful  experience,  to  a  diploma  which  is  a  Life  State  License 
in  Indiana. 

6.  Course  for  College  Graduates,  a  course  of  thirty-six 
weeks,  open  to  graduates  of  standard  colleges,  and  carrying  with 
its  completion  and  two  years  of  successful  experience  the  diploma 
which  is  a  Life  State  License  in  Indiana. 

7.  The  Old  Four- Year  Course,  which  required  fifty  credits 
for  graduation.  Students  who  entered  upon  this  course  may  com- 
plete it  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  at  the  time  they  entered  or 
they  may  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  courses  and  their  conditions. 
High  school  graduats  who  entered  the  old  four-year  course  were 
given  fourteen  credits.  Of  the  thirty-six  credits  necessary  for  grad- 
uation, fifteen  in  common  branches,  nine,  seven  or  eight,  according 
to  time  of  entrance,  in  professional  subjects,  and  one  in  composition 
were  required.  The  remaining  subjects  were  elective.  The  fifteen 
credits  required  in  common  branches  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Three  each  in  geography  and  grammar;  two  each  in  arithmetic, 
reading,  history  and  physiology;  and  one  in  writing.  Previous  to 
the  Fall  Term  of  1904,  nine  professional  subjects  were  required; 
between  the  Fall  Term  of  1904  and  the  Summer  Term  of  1906, 
seven  professional  subjects  were  required ;  beginning  with  the  Sum- 
mer Term,  1906,  eight  professional  subjects  were  required.  With 
these  facts  in  mind,  consultation  of  the  subjects  required  in  the 
new  course  will  readily  reveal  the  changes  necessary  for  adjust- 
ment to  present  conditions. 


REQUIREMENTS  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

1.     Twelve  Weeks'  Course. 

For  certificate  to  Class  "A"  four  credits  are  required: 

(a)  One  subject  chosen  from  the  following:     Psychology,   Methods, 
History  of  Education,  Observation,  Child  Study — one  credit. 

(b)  One  common  school  subject — one  credit. 

(c)  One  advanced  subject— one  credit. 

(d)  One  subject  elected  from  common  school  or  advanced  subjects — 
one  credit. 
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2.     Twenty-four  Weeks  '  Course. 

For  certificate  to  Class  "B"  eight  credits  are  required: 

(a)  First  term  of  twelve  weeks,  four  subjects  as  stated  above  In  the 
Twelve  Weeks'  Course — four  credits. 

(b)  Second  term,  of  twelve  weeks,  four  subjects  chosen  under  the 
same  regulations  and  from  the  same  subjects  as  in  the  Course  of  Class 
"A."  with  no  duplication  of  work  done  in  that  course — four  credits. 

3.     Two- Year  Course — Seventy-two  Weeks. 

Twenty-five  credits  required  for  certificate  which  entitles  the 
holder  to  teach  in  district  and  town  schools  for  three  years  without 
examination. 

Psychology — two  credits. 

History  of  Education— one  credit. 

Methods — one  credit. 

Practice — two  credits. 

Arithmetic — two  credits. 

Grammar— two  credits. 

Composition — one  credit. 

Reading — two  credits. 

Geography  3  and  4 — two  credits. 

History,  two  credits  in  American  History ;  or,  two  credits  in  European 
History;  or,  one  credit  each  in  American  and  European  History — two 
credits. 

Physiology — two  credits. 

Music — one  credit. 

Drawing — one  credit. 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science — one  credit. 

Penmanship — one  credit. 

Physical  Training,  twenty-four  weeks — one  credit. 

Elective — one  credit. 

4.     Three-Year  Course — One  Hundred  Eight  Weeks. 

Thirty-eight  credits  required  for  certificate  which  makes  the 
holder  eligible  to  Class  "C,"  and  after  two  years  of  successful  ex- 
perience entitles  him  to  a  diploma  which  is  equivalent  to  a  Life 
State  License  to  teach  in  Indiana. 

Psychology — three  credits. 
History  of  Education — two  credits. 
Methods — one  credit. 
Practice — two  credits. 
Arithmetic — two  credits. 
Grammar — two  credits. 
Composition — one  credit. 
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History,  two  credits  in  American  History;  or,  two  credits  in  European 
History;  or,  one  credit  each  in  American  and  European  History — two 
credits. 

Physiology — two  credits. 

Reading — two  credits. 

Geography  3  and  4 — two  credits. 

Nature  Study — one  credit. 

Drawing — one  credit. 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science — one  credit. 

Music — one  credit. 

Penmanship — one  credit. 

Physical  Training,  twenty-four  weeks — one  credit. 

Electives — eleven  credits.  With  the  exception  of  the  courses  men- 
tioned here  as  required,  the  electives  may  be  chosen  from  any  courses 
offered  by  the  several  departments  of  the  school. 

5.     Four-Year  College  Course — One  Hundred  Forty-four 

Weeks. 

Thirty-eight  credits  in  college  work,  in  addition  to  entrance 
requirements,  entitle  the  student  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
and  to  a  certificate  which  after  two  years  of  successful  experience 
becomes  equivalent  to  a  Life  State  License  to  teach  in  Indiana. 

Professional  subjects — nine  credits. 

Science — -three  credits. 

Latin  or  German — five  credits. 

English   Literature   and   Composition — two   credits. 

European  or  American   History — two  credits. 

Physical  Training — two  credits. 

Electives — fifteen  credits. 

Each  student  in  this  course  must  choose  some  one  line  of  work 
for  his  major  subject,  in  which  he  must  make  not  fewer  than  nine 
credits  before  graduation.  With  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  major  work  is  done,  other  work  closely 
allied  to  the  major  work  may  be  substituted  for  a  part  of  it,  not  to 
exceed  three  terms  in  all.  In  choosing  the  elective  subjects  the 
student  should  consult  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is 
doing  his  major  work.  Of  the  professional  work  required  for  grad- 
uation one  term  of  observation  and  practice  shall  be  in  connection 
with  the  major  subject.  Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools 
who  have  completed  the  course  by  making  substitutions  for  math- 
ematics or  foreign  languages  according  to  the  ruling  noted  on 
page  8,  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  Course  but  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  prescribed  conditions  for  graduation.  See  cata- 
logue for  fuller  statement  covering  this  point. 
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Requirements  for  College  Course  Students  for  Class  "A"  and 
Class  "B"  Certificates. 

For  Class  "A"  certificates,  three  credits,  two  of  which  must  be 
in  strictly  professional  subjects.  For  Class  "B"  certificates,  six 
credits,  four  of  which  must  be  in  strictly  professional  subjects  with 
no  duplication  of  work. 

6.     Course  for  College  Graduates — One  Year — Thirty-six 

Weeks. 

Twelve  credits  (one  year's  work  in  residence)  are  necessary  for 
graduation  from  this  course.  Eight  professional  credits  are  re- 
quired as  follows :  Three  in  Psychology,  two  in  Methods,  two  in 
Practice,  and  one  in  History  of  Education.  The  four  remaining 
credits  may  be  elected  from  other  professional  subjects  or  from 
academic  subjects.  Students  completing  this  course  are  entitled  to 
the  certificate  and  after  two  years  of  successful  experience  to  the 
diploma,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  Life  State  License  to  teach  in 
Indiana. 

COURSES   OFFERED    DURING  THE  WINTER  QUARTER 
DECEMBER  29,  1913,  TO  MARCH   20,  1914 


EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

1.  Psychology. — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  required 
courses.  Other  courses  may  not  be  substituted  for  these  required 
courses,  except  by  special  arrangement. 

The  first  course  consists  of  a  survey  of  the  general  nature  of 
psychology.  This  includes  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  psy- 
chological phenomena,  the  law  of  the  self,  and  the  other  main 
characteristics ;  the  essential  modes  of  activity — feeling,  willing  and 
knowing,  as  to  their  general  characteristics,  and  as  to  the  process 
in  each;  the  special  form  in  which  the  law  of  the  self  appears  in 
feeling,  willing  and  knowing;  the  general  nature  of  emotion,  inter- 
est, choice  and  imitation;  under  knowing,  the  processes  of  apper- 
ception and  retention ;  under  apperception,  the  processes  of  associ- 
ation, dissociation  and  attention,  and  their  relation  to  the  law 
of  the  self;  the  relation  of  educational  psychology  to  general  psy- 
chology ;  how  principles  of  teaching  may  be  derived  from  psycho- 
logical phenomena. 

Two  sections— 8  :00— 1 :30— Mr.  Sandison,  B  2. 
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2.  Psychology. — In  the  work  of  the  second  term,  the  proc- 
esses of  feeling,  willing  and  knowing  are  further  analyzed.  Then 
the  different  forms  of  knowing,  in  their  ascending  development, 
namely,  sensing,  sense-perception,  memory,  imagination  and  the 
language  activity,  and  the  subdivision  under  each,  are  studied. 
The  fact  that  these  are  processes  of  knowing  the  particular  is 
emphasized.  The  stages  in  each  form  of  knowing,  and  the  steps, 
and  the  relation  of  the  stages  and  steps  to  the  law  of  the  self  are 
considered.  Further  work  is  taken  on  the  process  of  deriving 
educational  principles  from  psychological  phenomena. 

Two  sections— 8  :00— 9  :10— Dr.  Bean— D  2. 

3.  Psychology. — In  the  work  of  the  third  term,  consideration 
is  given  to  the  distinction  of  particular  and  general ;  to  the  general 
nature  of  thinking;  to  the  ascending  development  in  the  forms  of 
thinking — understanding;  conceiving;  judging;  reasoning;  induc- 
tive and  deductive;  intuition  or  insight.  The  development  of  the 
self  in  these  forms  of  thinking  is  related  to  the  law  of  the  self,  and 
the  subordinate  processes  under  each  form  are  studied  in  the  same. 
Further  attention  is  given  to  the  process  of  discovering  educational 
principles  in  psychological  phenomena. 

One  section— 2  :30— Dr.  Bean— D  2. 

13.  Social  Psychology.  9:10— Mr.  Sandison— B  2. 

ELECTIVE  WORK 

14.  Genetic  Psychology.  10  :10— President  Parsons — B  2. 
9.     Experimental  Psychology.  11 :10 — Dr.  Bean — D  2. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

1.  American  History  to  1783. — In  this  course  the  European 
origin  of  American  institutions,  the  colonial  policies  of  European 
States  in  the  new  world,  the  colonial  development  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  struggle  for  colonial  suprem- 
acy and  the  Revolutionary  War  are  considered. 

10:10— Mr.  Lynch— C  10. 

2.  History  of  the  United  States  from  1783  to  1850.— Some  of 
the  chief  points  in  this  course  are:  The  organization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  European 
poAvers  during  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Na- 
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poleonic  wars,  westward  expansion,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the 
growth  of  sectionalism.  Considerable  use  of  historical  documents 
and  other  original  material  is  made  in  this  course. 

2 :30— Mr.  Roll—  0  3. 

3.  History  of  the  United  States,  1850-1913.— In  this  course 
attention  is  given  to  the  underlying  causes  of  the  Civil  War,  to 
political  and  industrial  development  during  the  war,  to  recon- 
struction, and  to  the  political,  social,  and  economic  growth  of  the 
American  nation  since  the  period  of  reconstruction. 

8:00— Mr.  Lynch— CIO. 

4.  American  Government  and  Politics. — This  course  consists 
in  a  study  of  the  system  of  government,  federal,  state,  city,  county 
and  township,  and  of  the  history,  machinery  and  problems  of 
political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Text :  Beard,  American 
Government  and  Politics.  9  :10— Mr.  Roll— C  3. 

8.  The  History  of  the  West  to  1860. — An  advanced  course 
dealing  particularly  with  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  great 
economic,  political  and  social  life  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
showing  the  development  of  this  great  interior  region  from  the 
time  of  the  first  settlement  to  the  Civil  War.  This  course  offers 
an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  a  special  phase  of  American  his- 
tory of  the  greatest  significance  in  the  formation  of  American 
institutions  and  ideals.  11:10 — Mr.  Lynch — C  10. 

METHODS,  OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE 

1.  Observation. — This  course  deals  with  the  school  in  the  con- 
crete. Part  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  obersarvation  of  work  in  the 
Training  Schools  and  part  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  discussion 
of  the  exercises  observed.  Attention  is  given  to  the  essential  ele- 
ments in  a  lesson  in  general  and  in  the  lessons  observed.  Topics 
such  as  Opening  Exercises,  Discipline,  Sanitation,  Playgrounds, 
etc.,  are  considered  in  general  and  in  particular  through  the  obser- 
vation in  the  schools.  10 :10 — Mr.  Charman — B  1. 

2.  Methods. — This  course  consists  of  the  general  theory  of 
Method  and  its  application  to  certain  branches  of  study  and  to  the 
lesson.  9  :10 — Mr.  Charman — B  1. 

3.  Practice. — Students  are  required  jto  observe  and  teach  in 
some  or  all  of  the  grades  in  the  Normal  Training  School  and  in  the 
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Rural  Training  School.  The  time  given  to  observing  and  teaching 
is  divided  about  equally  between  the  two,  in  so  far  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  skill  in  organ- 
izing and  interpreting  lessons,  and  also  in  presenting  them  in  the 
different  stages  of  the  pupils'  development  and  under  the  condi- 
tions of  both  city  and  rural  schools.  The  time  from  3  :40  to  4 :20 
is  given  to  discussion,  not  only  of  the  lessons  observed  and  taught, 
but  also  of  the  principles  underlying  artistic  teaching,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school,  curriculum,  program,  etc.  The  work  in  this 
course  will  be  modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  special  students  when 
the  conditions  warrant  it.  1 :30 — Mr.  Charman — B  1. 

4.  Practice. — More  time  is  given  to  teaching  than  to  observ- 
ing in  this  course.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity, 
in  so  far  as  practicable,  to  teach  in  the  grade  or  grades  desired 
in  accordance  with  the  work  which  the  student  is  specially  prepar- 
ing to  do.  Students  will  be  given  charge  of  classes  in  given  sub- 
jects for  stated  periods,  and,  where  possible,  of  rooms  for  a  day, 
or  week,  or  even  longer.  The  aim  is,  also,  to  give  the  student  every 
opportunity  which  the  actual  school  affords  to  study  theoretically 
and  practically,  and  also  to  do,  under  criticism,  all  the  work  which 
a  well-organized  school  requires.  The  subject  of  practice  is  ex- 
pected to  demand  about  the  average  time  of  any  other  branch  of 
study.  3  :30— Mr.  Charman— B  1 . 

PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS. 

1.  Mechanics. —  (1)  Matter  and  its  divisions,  properties  and 
conditions.  (2)  Motion  and  force,  work  and  energy,  gravitation, 
falling  bodies,  the  pendulum,  simple  machines,  hydrostatics  and 
pneumatics.  This  course  should  be  taken  first  by  students  who 
have  never  had  work  in  physics.  10  :10 — Mr.  Gillum — C  31. 

2.  Sound,  Heat,  Light. —  ^1)  Sound:  Nature  of  Sound,  ve- 
locity, reflection  and  refraction  of  sound ;  wave  motion,  character- 
istics of  tone,  forced  and  sympathetic  vibrations,  laws  of  vibrations, 
etc.  (2)  Heat:  Nature  of  heat,  temperature,  production  and 
transference  of  heat,  effects  of  heat,  measurement  of  heat,  relation 
of  heat  to  work.  (3)  Light:  Nature  of  radiation,  velocity  and 
intensity  of  light,  reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  spectra,  chro- 
matics, interference,  polarization  and  optical  instruments. 

9:10— Mr.  Gillum— C  31. 

8-: 
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3.  Electricity. — Electricity  and  magnetism,  static  and  cur- 
rent electricity,  magnetism,  electric  generators,  electro-magnetic  in- 
duction, electrical  measurements,  and  some  of  the  more  important 
applications  of  electricity.  All  points  in  the  class  work  are  fully 
illustrated  by  experiment.  The  laboratory  work  in  general  physics 
is  all  quantitative  work,  and  the  time  of  each  course  for  the  first 
year  is  divided  about  equally  between  the  recitation  and  the  labora- 
tory work.  11 :10— Mr.  Gillum— C  31. 

5.  Advanced  Physics. — Heat.  This  course  offers  advanced 
work  in  class  and  laboratory.  The  work  is  largely  individual,  and 
the  library  is  constantly  used.  It  presupposes  a  course  in  trigo- 
nometry.    Five  hours  per  week.  2  :30 — Mr.  Gillum — C  31. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  course  comprises  a 
systematic  study  of  the  more  elementary  principles  and  the  prop- 
erties of  a  few  of  the  common  non-metallic  elements  and  their 
compounds.  In  this  course,  as  in  2  and  3,  the  work  is  arranged 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  grade  or  general  teacher,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  special  teacher  of  chemistry.  The  intention  in  the  first  year 's 
work  is  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  chemistry  of  com- 
mon life  and  the  chemical  side  of  other  lines  of  work.  There  is 
daily  recitation  and  laboratory  work,  a  note-book  being  kept  of  the 
experiments.  9  :10— Mr.  Bruce— C  33. 

2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  is  a  continuation  of 
course  1  and  is  more  particularly  a  study  of  the  common  metals. 
Considerable  library  reading  is  done  in  studying  the  various  indus- 
trial processes  in  preparing  the  important  metals  for  the  market. 
A  careful  study  is  here  made  of  their  reactions  upon  which  quali- 
tative analysis  is  based.  When  time  permits,  the  more  common 
organic  compounds  are  studied.  8  :00 — Mr.  Bruce — C  31. 

4.  Qualitative  Analysis. — This  also  is  a  laboratory  course. 
It  is  an  application  of  the  processes  worked  out  in  course  3.  Sev- 
eral minerals  are  analyzed,  work  is  done  in  detecting  the  common 
food  adulterants,  in  determining  the  purity  of  chemicals,  and  in  de- 
tecting the  common  non-metallic  elements  like  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  sulphur  and  the  halogens  and  in  the  analysis  of  drinking 
water,  coal,  soils,  etc.  Open  to  students  having  had  courses  1,  2, 
and  3.  2  :30 — Mr.  Bruce — Laboratory. 
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5.  Quantitative  Analysis, — This  is  practical  quantitative; 
analysis,  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric.  It  is  a  laboratory 
course  supplemented  by  individual  instruction.  Open  to  students 
having  had  courses  1,  2,  and  3.         2  :30 — Mr.  Bruce — Laboratory. 

9.  Chemistry  of  Domestic  Science. — This  course  is  given  to 
supplement  the  regular  work  offered  in  domestic  science.  It  con- 
sists of  such  processes  as  seem  necessar}^  to  show  the  chemistry  of 
domestic  science.    Open  to  students  having  had  courses  1,  2,  and  3. 

11 :10— Mr.   Bruce— C  33. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Hygiene  and  the  Public  Health, — The  work  of  this  course 
deals  with  the  fundamental  facts  of  Immunology  and  Sanitation. 
The  physiological  factors  involved  in  natural  resistance  to  disease 
and  in  acquired  immunity  are  studied  in  the  light  of  the  modern 
conceptions  of  Immunology  and  Bacteriology.  Two  periods  per 
week  are  spent  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  microscopic  study  of  a 
few  types  of  bacteria.  Simple  plate  cultures  are  made  under  vary- 
ing experimental  conditions  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  growth 
and  distribution  of  bacteria.  A  number  of  the  more  important 
diseases  are  studied  in  detail,  showing  their  causes,  the  organisms 
involved,  and  the  means  for  their  cure  or  prevention.  Practical 
instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  disinfectants  as  required  for  the 
more  usual  emergencies.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  course,  in  short, 
to  present  the  scientific  knowledge,  which  every  person  should  have, 
to  act  intelligently  and  effectively  in  all  efforts  to  promote  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  public  health. 

Two  sections— 9  :10— 11 :10— Dr.  Rettger— C  34. 

2.  General  Survey. — This  course  is  intended  as  a  general  in- 
troductory course,  and  is  offered  to  students  who  desire  an  ele- 
mentary but  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  general  field  of  physi- 
ology. '  2:30— Mr.  Hyde— C  34. 

4.  The  Elements  of  Neurology. — This  course  includes  a  study 
of  the  nervous  system  and  the  special  senses.  The  anatomy  and 
histology  of  these  organs  are  made  the  basis  of  laboratory  work. 
The  course  is  planned  for  such  students  as  desire  a  more  critical 
study  of  the  phj^siology  of  the  nervous  system  and  special  senses, 
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as  a  proper  introduction  to  psychology  and  pedagogy.  The  empha- 
sis is  therefore  laid  upon  the  contributions  of  neurology  to  pay- 
chology  and  pedagogy.  10:10 — Dr.  Rettger — C  36. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

2B.  Literary  Types. — Drama,  various  forms  of  fiction,  the 
essay.  Careful  and  extended  study  of  examples  chosen  to  bring 
out  the  chief  facts  of  each  group.  Serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
problems  and  elements  of  literary  study. 

1 :30— Miss  Moran— B  16. 

3.  English  Poetry:  The  Victorian  Period. — A  wide  reading 
of  selected  poems  of  Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  Rossetti,  and  Mrs. 
Browning.  Problems  connected  with  the  themes,  sources,  relations 
to  contemporary  events,  etc.,  are  discussed  as  they  arise  in  the 
reading.  11 :10— Mr.  Curry— B  12. 

5.  English  Poetry :  The  Eighteenth  Century. — A  study  of  the 
poets  whose  work  most  completely  represents  the  age  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  Romantic  reaction  beginning  with  Pope  and  ending 
with  Cowper  and  Burns.  10  :10— Mr.  Curry — B  12. 

8.  English  Prose. — A  close  study  of  some  half-dozen  books 
remarkable  especially  for  their  presentation  of  ideas  that  have 
strikingly  influenced  their  own  or  after  generations.  In  the  list  will 
be  such  books  as  More 's  ' '  Utopia, ' '  Milton 's  ' '  Areopagitica, ' '  Bun- 
yan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Swift's  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  Car- 
lyle's  "Past  and  Present."  8  : 00— Mr.  Curry— B  12. 

12.  American  Prose. — Several  important  works  (exclusive  of 
novels)  are  studied  in  their  entirety.  In  the  list  are  Franklin's 
"Autobiography,"  Thoreau's  "Walden,"  Irving 's  "Sketch  Book," 
Emerson's  "Essays,"  Lowell's  "Literary  Essays." 

9:10— Mr.  Curry— B  12. 

16.  Middle  English. — The  language  of  Chaucer  as  a  basis. 
Extensive  reading  from  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Text:  Sweet's 
Second  Middle  English  Primer.  9  :10— Miss  Moran— B  16. 

Students  beginning  their  work  in  literature  this  term  should 
lake  either  2B  or  12.  The  other  courses  are  open  to  students  who 
have  done  enough  work  in  literature  to  make  them  profitable. 
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history  of  education 

1.  Beginning's  in  Education. — The  work  of  the  term  attempts 
to  get  at  the  real  meaning  of  education  in  its  largest  sense,  and 
to  apply  this  notion  to  certain  selected  types  in  the  east.  Special 
stress  is  placed  upon  the  Hebrew  people 

11:10— Mr.   Stalker— CI. 

2.  Greek  and  Roman  Education. — As  detailed  a  study  of  the 
civilization  of  these  two  peoples  as  the  time  will  permit  is  made 
in  a  comparative  Avay.  The  great  periods  and  movements,  the 
educational  ideals,  and  the  contributions  of  permanent  value  are 
given  the  emphasis  that  they  call  for  in  the  class  discussion. 

9:10— Mr.  Stalker— CI. 

4.     Leading  School  Systems  of  Europe  and  America. — The 

historical  development  of  the  German  School  System,  great  German 
educators  and  reformers,  a  comparative  study  of  the  German, 
French,  English  and  American  systems,  with  required  investigation 
of  special  problems  suggest  the  nature  of  the  work  in  the  course. 

10:10— Mr.  Stalker— CI. 

Note. — Students  beginning  the  work  in  History  of  Educa- 
tion should  not  choose  any  course  above  Course  1  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Department. 


WRITING  AND  DRAWING 

1.  Writing. — The  work  in  Writing  consists  of  such  practice 
as  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement  of  good  positions,  movement, 
and  a  modern  style  of  business  writing.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  blackboard  work.     Plain  lettering.     11 :10 — Mr.  Turman — B  33. 

1.  Drawing. — Practice  with  brush  and  ink  in  drawing  vari- 
ous objects  in  silhouette,  in  landscape,  and  design.  The  handling  of 
water  colors  is  practiced  in  its  application  to  landscape,  still  life, 
and  design.  Drawing  of  simple  objects  with  pencil.  Easy  con- 
structive drawings.  10:10 — Mr.  Turman — B  35. 

2.  Drawing. — Problems  of  linear  perspective — freehand — as 
found  in  drawing  planes  and  solids  and  roads,  fences,  etc.,  and  as 
seen  in  landscapes.  Further  work  in  color,  design  and  constructive 
drawing.  8  : 00— Mr.  Turman— B  33. 
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4.     Composition   of  Pictures   and   American  Art  History. — 

Study  of  the  principles  of  pictorial  composition  and  of  the  masters 
and  their  works.    More  advanced  problems  of  preceding  terms. 

1 :30— Mr.  Turman— B  35. 

ENGLISH 

1.  General  View  of  the  English  Sentence. — The  thought  and 
its  elements,  the  sentence  and  its  parts,  kinds  of  ideas  and  classes 
of  words  used  in  expressing  them,  modifiers,  the  simple  sentence 
and  classes  of  words  used  in  forming  it,  their  uses  and  modifiers, 
and  the  phrase.        Two  sections— 9:10— 11 :10— Mr.  Miller— B  17. 

2.  The  Compound  and  the  Complex  Sentence. — The  clause 
the  compound  sentence,  uses  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  in  form- 
ing it ;  the  complex  sentence,  uses  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses 
in  forming  it,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  connectives  in  the 
complex  sentence. 

Two  sections— 8  :00— 1 :30— Mr.   Miller— B  17. 

3.  Parts  of  Speech. — The  infinitive  and  the  participle,  prop- 
erties of  words,  syntax.  9 :10 — Mr.  Clippinger — B  7. 

4.  Description  and  Narration. — The  work  deals  with  the  dis- 
course forms  of  description  and  narration  and  give  instruction 
in  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  English  composition.  The  theory 
of  composition  is  taught  by  recitations  based  upon  Baldwin's  Col- 
lege Manual  of  Rhetoric,  supplemented  by  the  best  texts  in  our 
tolerably  complete  text-book  reference  library,  and  by  oral  and 
written  exercises.  The  practice  is  obtained  in  the  writing  of  daily 
themes,  some  of  which  are  written  in  the  class  room,  on  topics  an- 
nounced after  the  class  has  assembled;  and  in  writing  of  longer 
themes  prepared  fortnightly. 

The  daily  and  long  themes  are  carefully  criticized  by  the  teacher 
and  returned  to  the  student,  most  of  them  to  be  rewritten.  Regu- 
lar consultation  hours  are  appointed  and  each  student  is  required, 
at  frequent  intervals,  to  discuss  his  work  with  his  teacher. 

A  good  deal  of  reading  is  required  in  this  course  aside  from 
text-books.  The  short  stories  of  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Dickens,  Kip- 
ling, Stevenson,  together  with  the  descriptions  from  some  of  these 
and  from  Thackeray  and  Irving  are  made  use  of  in  the  course. 

Students  are  not  eligible  to  this  course  until  the  required  work 
of  the  first  three  courses  has  been  completed. 

Three  sections— 8  :00— 10 :10— 1 :30— Mr.  Clippinger— B  7. 
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5.  Exposition. — The  practcial  work  of  this  course  consists 
manly  in  writing  exposition  and  illustrates  the  work  which  may 
be  required  of  high  school  students.  The  elements  and  the  quali- 
ties of  style  are  discussed  and  illustrated  from  standard  authors. 

The  short  daily  themes  and  the  longer  weekly  themes  are  care- 
fully criticized.  Explanations  and  comments  upon  these  criti- 
cisms will  receive  much  emphasis  in  class  conferences,  since  the 
heavy  work  for  the  teacher  of  composition  lies  in  marking  the 
written  work  of  pupils  and  helping  them  to  correct  their  errors. 
This  course  has  been  planned  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  teach- 
ers of  composition.  8  :00 — Mr.  Wisely — B  6. 

7.  The  Oration. — The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  care- 
fully, by  lectures,  class-room  work,  and  writing,  the  forms  of  pub- 
lic address ;  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  the  element 
of  persuasion,  discussed  in  course  6,  and  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  style  in  public  discourse. 

Each  student  will  write  at  least  five  addresses  of  about  1,000 
words  each.  In  the  selection  of  topics  and  in  the  treatment  of  them 
students  will  be  allowed  considerable  freedom,  but  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  select  such  topics  as  will  give  them  practice  in  the  eulogy, 
platform  or  commemorative  address,  commencement  address,  af- 
ter-dinner speech,  etc. 

In  the  way  of  models  for  study  in  this  course,  the  students 
have  access  to  Reed's  Modern  Eloquence,  Warner's  Library  of 
the  World's  Best  Literature,  etc.  10:10— Mr.  Wisely— B  6. 

8.  Short  Story  Writing. — A  course  for  advanced  students. 

9  :10— Mr.  Wisely— B  6. 

MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Teacher's  Course  in  Arithmetic. — Topics:  Definitions  and 
expression  of  number,  the  fundamental  operations,  fractions,  En- 
glish and  French  systems  of  weights  and  measures,  ratio,  pro- 
portion, and  involution  and  evolution.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra 
co-ordinated.  Two  sections— 8  :00— 9  :10— Mr.  Baxter— B  9. 

2.  Teachers'  Course  in  Arithmetic. — Topics:  Percentage  and 
its  application  and  mensuration.  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  co- 
ordinated. 9  :10— Mr.  Kelso— C  2. 

4.  Elementary  Algebra  II. — Integral  functions,  fractional 
functions,  simultaneous  linear  equations  and  quadratic  equations 
introduced.  11 :10— Mr.  Baxter— B  9. 
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7.  Plane  Geometry  II. — Proportions,  pencils  of  lines,  parallels 
and  anti-parallels,  similar  figures,  partition  of  the  perigon,  men- 
suration and  constructions  10 :10 — Mr.  Kelso — C  2. 

9.  College  Algebra  I. — The  usual  topics  of  college  algebra 
with  special  emphasis  placed  on  those  of  more  immediate  interest 
and  importance.  10  :10 — Mr.  Higgins — B  34. 

10.  College  Algebra  II. — Infinite  Series,  Determinants,  and 
theory  of  equations.  11 :10 — Mr.  Higgins — B  34. 

11.  Trigonometry. — Functions,  formulae,  equations  and  so- 
lutions of  triangles.  8  :00— Mr.  Kelso— C  2. 

13.  Analytic  Geometry  II. — A  detailed  study  of  the  parabola, 
the  ellipse  and  the  hyperbola,  the  general  equation  of  the  second 
degree,  some  of  the  higher  plane  curves,  and  an  introduction  to 
Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  10:10— Mr.  Baxter— B  9. 

15.     Calculus  II. — Integral  Calculus. 

8 :00— Mr.  Higgins— B  34. 

20.     The  History  and  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics. 

9  :10— Mr.  Higgins— B  34. 

LATIN. 

2.  Elements  of  Latin. — Review  of  the  conjugations,  uses  of 
the  subjunctive,  infinitive  and  participle;  comparative  study  of 
Latin  and  English  sentence  construction.  Daily  Latin  and  English 
exercises.  2  : 30— Mr.  Weng— B  37. 

3.  Easy  Reading. — Nutting's  Reader  will  be  used,  the  object 
being  to  gain  facility  in  handling  the  common  forms  and  construc- 
tions as  they  occur  in  narrative  prose.  1 :30 — Mr.  Weng — B  37. 

6.  Cicero's  Orations. — Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  careful 
oral  and  written  translation,  and  an  understanding  of  the  purpose 
and  circumstances  of  the  speeches.  8  :00 — Dr.  Schlicher — C  7. 

9.  Sallust. — The  Jugurthine  War  will  be  read,  and  will  be 
considered  throughout  as  a  work  of  literature  and  an  account  of  a 
phase  of  Roman  politics  and  history.  9  :10 — Mr.  Weng — B  37. 

12.  Comedy. — One  play  of  Plautus  and  one  of  Terence,  with 
some  consideration  of  comedy  as  a  branch  of  literature,  and  of 
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ancient  methods  of  presentation.     One  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  a 
study  of  Roman  life  as  illustrated  in  Pompeii. 

10:10— Dr.  Schlicher— C  7. 

17.  Tacitus. — The  first  six  books  of  the  Annals,  with  some 
ommissions.  A  special  study  will  be  made  of  Tacitus'  characteris- 
tics as  an  author  and  historian,  and  of  the  reign  and  character  of 
Tiberius.  One  hour  a  week  will  be  devoted  to  collateral  work,  to 
be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  class. 

11 :10— Dr.  Schlicher— C  7. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

German  1-3  is  known  as  Elementary  German ;  German  4  to  7 
as  Intermediate  German ;  that  above  7  is  College  German.  Normal 
students  who  have  finished  the  first  seven  terms'  work  are  entitled 
to  enter  upon  the  College  German  Course  and  are  advised  to  do  so 
if  they  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  The  only  condition 
put  upon  the  student  taking  up  work  in  the  intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced courses  is,  that  he  have  the  preparation  to  pursue  the  work 
he  selects  to  his  advantage.  The  student  may  select  more  than 
one  course  each  term,  provided  he  choose  such  additional  courses 
as  he  can  profitably  pursue. 

1-3.  Elementary  German  Course. — The  aim  of  this  course  is 
a  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  principles  of  the  German  language, 
an  understanding  of  simple  German  conversation,  the  power  of 
speaking  and  writing  in  simple  sentences,  and  the  ability  to  read 
readily  easy  German  verse  and  prose.  The  German  language  is 
from  the  beginning,  as  far  as  possible,  the  medium  of  instruction. 
These  courses  can  be  taken  only  in  their  regular  order,  and  the  en- 
tire course,  or  a  satisfactory  equivalent  in  high  school  work,  must 
precede  any  of  the  higher  courses. 

1.  Elementary. — German  grammar  and  reading,  with  compo- 
sition. 2  :30— Miss  Cox— B  36. 

2.  Course  1  continued.  11 :10— Mr.  Mutterer— B  39. 

3.  Course  2  continued.  Reading  a  modern  short  story  or 
comedy,  with  composition  and  conversation.   1 :30 — Miss  Cox — B  36. 

The  text  used  in  these  three  courses  is  Prohosch's  Introduction 
to  German. 

4-7.  Intermediate  German. — Students  who  have  finished  the 
first  three  terms'  work  are  eligible  to  4  and  5.     The  aim  is  facility 
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in  interpreting  any  piece  of  German  writing  of  ordinary  difficulty 
rapidly  and  easily,  expressing  orally  or  written  simple  thoughts 
in  German,  and  an  acquaintance  with  German  thought  and  manner 
of  life  through  the  literature.  A  systematic  study  of  word  forms, 
word  derivations,  idioms  and  German  syntax  will  be  made,  and 
daily  compositions  required,  and  the  grammar  is  reviewed.  German 
is  the  medium  of  instruction. 

4  and  5.  Grammar  Review  and  Reading  of  Easy  German 
Prose. — Composition.     Rapid  reading  of  easy  German  prose. 

10 :10— Miss  Cox— B  36. 

6a  and  7.  Courses  6  and  7  are  courses  in  rapid  reading  of  or- 
dinary German  prose,  and  free  composition.  The  reading  matter 
is  selected  from  modern  short  stories,  novels,  and  historic  prose. 

11:10— Miss  Cox— B  36. 

College  German.  Fourteen  courses  are  offered  in  College  Ger- 
man, designated  by  the  numerals  8-21.  Entering  students  who 
have  completed  the  German  course  of  a  good  high  school,  or  those 
who  offer  for  entrance  German  an  equivalent  to  such  course,  are 
entitled  to  enter  in  any  of  the  classes  from  8  to  11.  Courses  11-21 
are  for  more  advanced  students  in  German. 

In  all  these  courses  German  will  be  the  medium  of  instruction. 
In  all  of  the  College  German  the  works  read  are  studied  from 
the  literary  as  well  as  from  the  linguistic  standpoint.  Each  au- 
thor is  viewed  in  relation  to  his  time  and  the  whole  literary  move- 
ment of  the  German  people.  College  students  who  have  had  no 
German  or  who  have  not  had  the  required  amount  in  the  high 
school  course,  enter  those  classes  in  elementary  or  intermediate 
German  for  which  they  have  adequate  preparation. 

9.    Schiller's  Dramas. — Wallenstein. 

8  :00— Mr.  Mutterer— B  39. 

14.    The  Romantic  School  of  German  Literature. 

10 :10— Mr.  Mutterer— B  39. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

2.  Roman  History. — A  general  survey  of  Roman  history  from 
the  traditional  period  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire  in  the  West. 
Special  attention  to  the  economic  questions  of  the  later  Republic, 
provincial  administration,  and  organization  of  the  Empire. 

1 :30— Mr.  Roll— C  3. 
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5.  English  History  B. — This  course  covers  the  period  from 
the  accession  of  Henry  VIII,  1509,  to  the  Napoleonic  settlement. 
1815.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
Stuart  period  and  to  the  causes,  character,  and  results  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

11:10— Mr.  Roll— C  3. 

7.  Modern  European  History. — A  general  survey  extending 
from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
1815.  This  course  is  confined  to  the  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
and  makes  only  the  necessary  incidental  references  to  England. 
Leading  topics:  Humanism  and  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the 
Catholic  Reformation,  the  Rise  of  Prussia,  the  French  Revolution. 

2  :30— Mr.  Bogardus— B  3. 

9.    The   Revolutionary   and   Napoleonic   Era,    1789-1815.— A 

study  of  revolutionary  Europe,  1789-1815.  The  causes  of  the 
French  Revolution  receive  special  attention.  Text :  Rose 's  Revolu- 
tionary and  Napoleonic  Era.  9  :10 — Mr.  Bogardus — B  3. 

economics. 

1.  A  course  in  the  elements  of  Political  Economy,  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  principal  economic  problems  of  the  present  time. 
Text:    Seager's  Briefer  Course.  8  :00— Mr.  Bogardus— B  3. 

ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY 

2.  Mollusks,  Primitive  Vertebrates  and  Fishes. — This  is  a 
continuation  of  course  1,  but  students  may  begin  the  work  with 
course  2.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  life  history  of  the  fresh 
water  mussel  and  to  the  fishes.  11 :10 — Mr.  Cox — A  11,  A  14. 

5.  General  Animal  Histology. — A  laboratory  course  continued 
from  the  fall  term.  1 :30— Mr.  Hyde— A  16. 

2.  The  Mosses  and  Ferns. — A  careful  study  is  made  of  the 
principal  types  in  these  groups.  9  :10 — Mr.  Hyde — A  11,  A  14. 

5.  Plant  Histology. — This  is  a  laboratory  course  in  which  the 
student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  famaliarize  himself  with  the 
methods  employed  in  plant  histology,  and  to  prepare  a  set  of  micro- 
scopical slides.  The  laboratory  is  fully  equipped  with  warm  oven, 
microtomes  and  other  necessary  apparatus  for  this  work. 

2  :30— Mr.  Cox— A  16. 
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1.  General  Agriculture  and  Nature  Study. — This  is  a  general 
coarse  which  is  intended  to  give  the  student  some  insight  into  the 
teaching  of  Agriculture  in  the  public  schools. 

10  :10— Mr.  Cox— A  11  and  16. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  ANDiDOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

1.  Wood-work. — This  is  a  beginning  course  in  benchwork 
in  wood  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  aims  primarily  to  give  a 
training  in  the  technical  processes  as  a  basis  for  teaching  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  use,  con- 
struction and  care  of  tools.  A  study  is  made  of  the  growth  of 
woods,  their  qualities  and  structure.  Students  are  expected  to 
design  models  and  work  out  projects  to  meet  certain  conditions. 
Working  drawings  are  made  for  a  large  part  of  the  course,  and 
the  reading  of  drawings  is  an  important  feature  throughout. 

2  :30— Mr.  Laubach— 2  T.  S. 

2.  Wood-work. — This  course  carries  on  the  work  of  the  pre- 
ceding course  in  an  effort  to  give  a  more  thorough  training  in 
woodworking  as  a  basis  for  teaching  in  the  upper  grammar  grades. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  courses  suitable 
for  these  grades.  8  :00— Mr.  Laubach— 2  T.  S. 

4-5.     Wood-work.  9:10— Mr.  Laubach— 2  T.S. 

1.  Sewing. — This  course  deals  with  hand  processes  used  in 
development  of  seams,  bands,  gussets,  plackets,  patches,  darns,  art 
needle  work,  etc.  The  standard  textile  fibres  are  considered  as  to 
development,  characteristics,  uses  and  tests. 

8  -.00— Miss  Rhyan— A  2. 

2.  Sewing. — Advanced  sewing,  including  design,  drafting  of 
patterns,  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  garments, 

9  :10— Miss  Rhyan— A  2. 

2.  Cooking. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  practical 
knowledge  of  household  processes  connected  with  food,  to  give  skill 
and  efficiency  in  handling  materials  and  apparatus. 

Food  principles  are  considered  as  to  their  composition,  manu- 
facture, combination  and  changes  effected  by  heat,  cold  and  fermen- 
tation. Before  registering  for  this  course  students  should  con- 
sult with  the  head  of  the  department  as  to  the  pre-requisite  in 
chemistry. 
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The  course  in  Cooking  2  requires  two  continuous  hours.  Stu- 
dents registering  for  this  course  should  plan  to  be  in  the  room  for 
cooking  from  10:00  to  12:00  o'clock.  Miss  Rhyan— Cottage. 

2.  Machine  Drawing. — This  is  a  practical  course  in  machine 
drawing  considered  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  high 
school  work.  It  includes  the  development  of  helix  and  application 
in  V  and  square  threads;  concentiol  threads,  bolt  and  nut;  the 
making  of  freehand  working  sketches  of  machine  parts;  detailed 
drawings;  assembled  drawings;  tracings  and  blue  prints. 

10 :10— Mr.  Laubach— 4  T.  S. 

7.    History  and  Organization  of  Manual  Training. 

11 :10— Mr.  Laubach— 4  T.  S. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  READING 

1.  Reading  and  Literature. — This  course  makes  a  study  of 
the  fundamental  elements  of  conversational  tones  and  their  rela- 
tion to  mental  action,  viz.,  phrasing,  subordination,  pitch,  pause,  in- 
flection, stress,  tone-color  and  movement.  This  theory  is  con- 
stantly applied  to  the  literature  to  be  read.  Constant  attention, 
also,  is  paid  to  phonics  and  correct  articulation. 

10 :10— Miss  Moran— B  16. 

2.  Reading  and  Literature. — This  course  is  a  counterpart  to 
1,  and  deals  with  emotional  reaction.  The  spirit  underlying  each 
piece  is  studied.  The  imaginative  and  emotional  elements  are  dis- 
covered. The  effort  centers  in  giving  proper  expression  to  the 
wide  range  of  emotional  subtleties.  2  :30 — Miss  Moran — B  16. 

3.  Myths,  Legends,  and  Folk-lore. — The  aim  and  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  students  with  a  body  of  knowledge 
usable  in  the  grades  and  high  schools,  in  history  work,  literature 
and  mythology.  Also  to  give  daily  oral  drill  in  telling  and  inter- 
preting the  same.  The  course  is  organized  with  two  special  ends 
in  view.  History  in  the  lower  grades  has  direct  reference  to  my t lis 
and  folk-lore,  and  the  interpretation  of  these  myths  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  course.  Again  modern  literature  has  continual  recourse 
to  mythology,  which  if  known  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  its 
study.  The  course  begins  with  the  Aryan  myths  and  develops  them 
through  Greek,  Northern  and  Medieval  Mythology  into  Modern 
times,  thus  giving  unity  to  the  vast  body  of  folk-lore  to  which  this 
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age  is  heir.     The  attention  of  students  wishing  to  take  this  course 
is  called  to  Public  Speaking  4.  8  :00 — Mr.  Bacon — B  11. 

4.  Idealists. — An  advanced  course  in  oral  expression.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  course  to  deal  with  some  of  the  more  difficult 
writers  of  prose  and  poetry.  Writers  who  are  idealistic  and  philo- 
sophic in  thought,  or  abstract  in  expression.  Writers  whose  sen- 
tences have  to  be  filled  out  by  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Selections 
will  accordingly  be  made  from  Emerson,  Browning,  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  Carlyle.  In  this  course,  interpretation  of  the  thought  and 
spirit  precede  the  expression  and  the  relation  of  the  two  is  care- 
fully considered.  9  :10 — Mr.  Bacon — B  11. 

PUBLIC    SPEAKING. 

1.     Debating.—  11:10— Mr.  Bacon— B  11. 

MUSIC. 

1.  Teachers'  Graded  Course  in  Public  School  Music. — Topics: 
Rudiments  of  music  arranged  in  logical  order,  study  of  rhythm, 
elementary  ear- training ;  sight  reading  preparatory  to  teaching  in 
the  grades.  Book  used,  Eleanor  Smith's  Common  School  Music 
Book  of  Modern  Series.  11 :10— Miss  Botsford— D  9. 

2.  Sight-Singing,  Rhythm  and  Ear-Training. — Continued. 

10 :10— Miss  Botsford— D  9. 

4.     Harmony.  9  :10— Miss  Botsford— D  9. 

Chorus.  12:50— Miss  Botsford— D  9. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Common  School  Courses. 

Two  terms'  work  in  the  outlines  of  general  geography  from 
the  teachers'  standpoint  are  open  to  high  school  graduates  and  are 
required  of  candidates  for  the  Normal  diplomas  in  the  two  and 
three-year  courses. 

3.  Physical  and  Economic  Geography. — The  natural  environ- 
ment of  man  viewed  from  an  economic  standpoint. 

Two  sections— 8  :00— Mr.  McBeth— C  8. 
10 :10— Mr.  Schockel— C  4. 
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4.  Economic  and  Regional  Geography. — The  natural  prov- 
inces of  the  globe.  The  land  area  mapped  according  to  natural  di- 
visions, and  the  resulting  provinces  grouped  under  types.  The  most 
important  province  of  each  type  is  chosen,  in  most  instances  from 
North  America,  for  intensive  study.  Other  provinces  are  briefly 
compared  with  the  type  province. 

Two  sections— 9  :  10 — Mr.   Schockel — C  4. 
1 :30— Mr.  McBeth— C  8. 

Advanced  Courses. 
6.    Meteorology  and  Climatology.        9  :10 — Mr.  McBeth — C  8. 

10.  Economic  Social  Geography. — The  influence  of  Geography 
on  American  History.  8  :00 — Mr.  Schockel — C  8. 

13.  The  Geological  History  of  the  Earth. 

2:30— Mr.  Schockel— C  6. 

14.  Chief  Resources  of  the  United  States. 

11 :10— Mr.  McBeth— C  8. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  true  end  of  physical  training  is  not  simply  an  athlete — a 
professional  type  of  personality — but  a  well-developed,  thoroughly 
prepared  man  or  woman ;  hence,  systematic  work  should  be  taken 
by  all  students.  The  aim  is  to  develop  individual  efficiency  and  to 
maintain  health. 

Graded  calisthenics,  marching,  apparatus  work  and  games  form 
the  basis  of  class  work  in  the  gymnasium. 

Calisthenic  drill  work  consists  of  free-hand,  wand,  dumb-bell, 
and  Indian  club  exercises.  Graded  apparatus  work  forms  part  of 
the  regular  class  period,  using  the  buck,  horse,  parallel  bars,  hori- 
zontal bar,  ladder,  rings,  and  mat  work  or  tumbling.  Advanced 
gymnastics  are  also  given. 

As  competitive  athletics  are  everywhere  recognized  as  being  es- 
sential, and  conducive  to  loyalty  and  school  spirit  in  its  best  sense, 
Normal  basket-ball,  base-ball  and  track  teams  will  receive  regular 
and  systematic  coaching.  Swimming  is  also  taught  during  the 
summer  terms. 

Parsons  Athletic  Field  is  equipped  with  baseball  diamond,  run- 
ning track  and  tennis  courts. 
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Physical  examinations  and  tests  are  given  to  determine  the 
character  and  amount  of  corrective  work  needed. 

The  two  gymnasiums  are  equipped  with  modern  appliances 
and  apparatus  for  developing  and  training  the  body. 

Lectures  are  given  on  personal  hygiene  and  physical  defects 
common  to  school  children. 

Two  terms  in  this  department  are  required,  for  which  one  credit 
is  given. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  active,  and  both  men  and  women 
are  eligible  to  membership.  Inter-class  games  are  also  held  dur- 
ing the  year  in  addition  to  those  regularly  scheduled  for  repre- 
sentative teams. 

Classes  for  Men  : 

Consultation  hour  9  to  10  daily,  Mr.  Westphal. 

1.  The  course  is  for  students  having  had  little  or  no  previous 
training  in  gymnasium  work.  Free  hand  calisthenics,  simple  ap- 
paratus work  and  group  games,  including  volley  ball  and  basket 
ball  will  constitute  the  work  of  this  class. 

Two  days— 10 :10— Mr.  Westphal. 

2.  For  students  who  have  had  one  or  more  terms  of  gymnasium 
work.  This  course  will  take  the  student  into  the  more  complex 
apparatus  work  and  a  dumb-bell  drill  will  be  taught.  Several  lec- 
tures will  be  offered  on  methods  of  athletic  training  and  on  the 
teaching  of  gymnastics  in  schools. 

Two  days— 11 :10— Mr.  Westphal. 

3.  Theory  of  Gymnastics.  Open  to  students  eligible  to  course 
2.  Especially  designed  for  men  who  expect  to  handle  high  school 
gymnastics  and  athletics.  Two  daysi — 1 :30 — Mr.  Westphal 

Classes  for  Women  : 

1.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  lessen  the  high  nervous  tension 
and  self-consciousness  of  students  and  to  develop  their  coordination 
and  power  of  quick  judgment  and  action.  The  course  consists  of 
free  standing  gymnastics,  graded  apparatus  work  and  games,  in- 
cluding basket-ball.  1  :30— 2  :30— Miss  Bailey. 

2.  This  course  is  a  progression  from  first  term  work  including 
also  club  swinging  and  folkdancing.  Open  to  students  who  have 
taken  Course  1.  11 :10— 1 :30— Miss  Bailey. 
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3.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Courses  1  and  2.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  1  and  2.  2:30 — Miss  Bailey. 

All  classes  meet  twice  a  week.  Wednesday  is  left  open  for  cross 
country  walks  when  the  weather  permits ;  otherwise  indoor  basket- 
ball. The  gymnastic  suit  for  women  consists  of  bloomers  of  navy 
blue  serge  and  white  "middy"  blouse  with  blue  collar. 
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STUDENTS  FROM  EACH  COUNTY,   1913-1914 


CALENDAR  FOR  1914-1915 


FALL  QUARTER 

Registration,  Monday,  October  5,  1914. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8:00  a.  m.,  October  6. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  December  24. 

WINTER  QUARTER 

Registration,  Monday,  January  4,  1915. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8:00  a.  m.,  January  5. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  March  26,  1915. 

SPRING  QUARTER— FIRST  TERM 

Registration,  Monday,  March  29,  1915. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8  :00  a.  m.,  May  25. 

Annual  Commencement,  9  :30  a.  m.,  Friday,  June  18,  1915. 

SPRING  QUARTER— SECOND  TERM 

Registration,  Monday,  May  24,  1915. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8:00  a.  m.,  May  25. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  August  13,  1915. 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

Registration,  Monday,  June  21,  1915. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  7  :00  a.  m.,  June  22. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  September  10,  1915. 
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STANDING   COMMITTEES 


Classification  of  New  Students — Professors  Stalker,  Rose  M.  Cox,  Mil- 
ler and  Lynch. 

Classification  of  Old  Students — Professors  Mutterer,  Weng,  Moran  and 
Hyde. 

Classification  of  College  Students — Professors  Bogardus,  Schlicher  and 
Higgins. 

Recitation    and    Examination    Programs — Professors    Rettger,    Bogardus 
and  Clippinger. 

Commencement  and  Senior  Class — Professors  Gillum,  Higgins  and  Bots- 
ford. 

Special,  Irregular  and  Delinquent  Students  and  Extra  Studies — Pro- 
fessors Wisely,  Bruce  and  Kelso. 

Library— Professors  Cunningham,  Schlicher,  Lynch  and  Bacon. 

Discipline — Professors    Parsons,    Sandison,    Lynch,    Wisely,    Gillum    and 
Dean  Schweitzer. 

Graduation — Professors  U.   O.   Cox,  Lynch,  Bogardus,  Moran  and   Char- 
man. 

Health  of  Students   (Men) — Professors  Westphal,  Rettger  and  Schockel. 

Health    of    Students    (Women) — Professors    Bailey,    Rose    M.    Cox    and 
Dean  Schweitzer. 

Advanced  Standing — Professors  Curry,  Baxter  and  Clippinger. 

Athletics — Professors  Westphal,  Gillum,  Turman,  Laubach  and  Higgins. 

Entertainment   and    Student    Social   Affairs — Professors   Kelso,   Weng, 
Moran,  Bacon  and  Dean  Schweitzer. 

Appointments — Professors  Charman,  Parsons,  Sandison  and  Rettger. 

Auditing  Committee — Professors  Baxter,  Kelso  and  Cunningham. 

Commencement   Programs,   Invitations,   Etc. — Professors  Rettger,   Curry 
and  Wisely. 

Catalogues,  Bulletins,  Etc. — Professors   Stalker,  Curry  and   Sandison. 

Advisory  Committee  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. — Professors  McBeth,  Baxter, 
Turman  and  Bailey. 
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FACULTY 


William  Wood  Paesons,  President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation, 660  Poplar  St 
Howard  Sandison,  Vice-President,  and  Professor  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy, 404  N.  6*  St. 
Albert  Ross  Gharman,  Professor  of  Observation,  Methods  and  Practice, 

731  S.  Seventh  St. 

Robert    Greene    Gilltjm,    Professor    of    Physics,    and    Superintendent   of 

Buildings  and  Grounds,  63  Gilbert  Ave. 

Louis  John  Rettger,  Professor  of  Physiology,  31  Gilbert  Ave. 

Arthur  Cunningham,  Librarian  and  Professor  of  Library  Science, 

529  S.  6£  St. 
*  Charles  Madison  Curry,  Professor  of  Literature,  1004  Sixth  Ave. 

Francis  Marion  Stalker,  Professor  of  History  of  Education, 

914  S.  Fifth  St. 
Mary  Elinor  Moran,  Acting  Professor  of  Literature,  1466  S.  Eighth  St. 
William  Thomas  Turman,  Professor  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing, 

1629  S.  Fifth  St. 
John  Benjamin  Wisely,  Professor  of  English,  1247  N.  Tenth  St. 

Oscar  Lynn  Kelso,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  700  S.  Fifth  St. 

John  Jacob  Schlicher,  Professor  of  Latin,  1811  N.  Eighth  St. 

William  Allen  McBeth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology, 

1905  N.  Eighth  St. 
Frank  Rawdon  Higgins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

1719  N.  Ninth  St. 
Rose  Marian  Cox,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  659  Mulberry  St. 

Frederick  Gilbert  Mutterer,  Professor  of  German,  667  Oak  St. 

Frederick  Henry  Weng,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  816  Third  Ave. 

Erle  Elsworth  Clippinger,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,    500  S.  6£  St. 
Frank  Smith  Bogardus,  Professor  of  European  History  and  Economics, 

2312  N.  Tenth  St. 
Ulysses  Orange  Cox,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  and  Agriculture, 
Edwin  Morris  Bruce,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  2401  N.  Ninth  St. 

Merit  Lees  Laubach,  Professor  of  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science, 

2423  S.   Seventh  St. 
James  Harvey  Baxter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

518  Chestnut  St. 
William  Orlando  Lynch,  Professor  of  United  States  History  and  Gov- 
ernment, 2021  N.  ^venth  St. 
Roscoe  Raymond  Hyde,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  and  Zoology 
and  Botany,  636  Chestnut  St. 
Charles  Baldwin  Bacon,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  and  Reading, 

728  S.  Sixth  St. 
Edith  A.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Physical  Training  (Women), 

907  S.  Seventh  St. 

On  leave. 
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Charlotte  Bertha  Schweitzer,  Dean  of  Women,  1022  S.  Eighth  St. 

Ivah    Rhyan,    Assistant    Professor    of    Manual    Training    and    Domestic 

Science,  2206  N.  Eleventh  St. 

Julia  Gladys  Botsford,  Professor  of  Music,  533  S.  Fifth  St. 

Victor  C.  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  1010  N.  Seventh  St. 

A.   F.   Westphal,   Professor   of  Physical   Training    (Men),   and  Dean  of 

Men,  1625  S.  6*  St. 

Charles  Roll,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  1000  Maple  Ave. 

Bernard  Schockel,  Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology,        1022  S.  6£  St. 
O.  E.  Sink,  Assistant  Professor  of  Manual  Training,  1014  Sixth  Ave. 

Thomas  J.  Breitwieser,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
Marjorie  B.  Cuppy,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Literature. 
Elizabeth  Crawford,  Principal  and  Teacher  of  English,  Training  School, 

1532  S.  6i  St. 
Walter  H.  Woodrow,  Teacher  of  Science,  Tuning  School, 

1505  S.  Eleventh  St. 
Mabel  Bonsall,  Assistant  Principal  and  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Training 

School,  417  B,  S.  6£  St. 

Alice  Floyd  Mueller,  Teacher  of  German,  Training  School 
Minnie  Weyl,  Teacher  of  History,  Training  School,  4T<  *£    \  6£  St. 

Howard  W.  Byrn,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Training  School,     1410  S.  Sixth  St. 
Lucy  Arthur,  Teacher  of  Music  and  Drawing,  Training  School, 

619  S.  Seventh  SC 
Edith  M.  Bader,  General  Teacher,  Training  School,        1126  N.  Eighth  St. 
Telulah  Robinson,  Grades  Seven  and  Eight,  Training  School, 

417  B,  S.  6$  St. 
Alma  McCrum,  Grades  Five  and  Six,  Training  School,  1204  N.  Fourth  St. 
Norma  Failing,  Grades  Three  and  Four,  Training  School. 
♦Alice  M.  Woody,  Grades  One  and  Two,  Training  School, 

315  N.  Twenty-third  St. 
Joy  Much  more,  Country  Training  School,  1204  N.  Fourth  St. 

Anne  Claire  Keating,  Assistant  Librarian,  S.  Seventh,  R.  R.  4. 

Mabel  E.  Marshall,  Assistant  Librarian,  47  S.  Thirteenth  St. 

Carabelle  Greiner,  Assistant  Librarian,  424  N.  6£  St. 

Edna  Brown,  Assistant  Librarian. 


OFFICE  FORCE 

Minnie  Elizabeth  Hill,  Registrar  and  Head  Bookkeeper,  412  N.  Fifth  St. 
Emma  Agnes  Smith,  Secretary  to  the  President,  634  Oak  St. 

Esther  Norris,  Assistant  Registrar  and  Bookkeeper,        718  Crawford  St. 


On  leave. 


GENERAL   INFORMATION 


Location. — The  State  Normal  School  is  located  at  Terre  Haute 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Big  Four  railroads,  and  is  easily  accessible  by  rail  or 
interurban  from  any  part  of  the  State. 

For  Teachers. — The  State  Normal  School  is  Indiana's  institu- 
tion for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  including 
the  grades  and  high  school.  The  entire  time  and  attention  of  the 
school  are  devoted  to  this  purpose  and  only  students  intending  to 
be  teachers  are  admitted. 

Faculty. — The  faculty,  numbering  something  over  fifty  regular 
members,  is  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  training  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  and  directs  its  entire  energy  upon  this  one  thing. 

Departments. — The  several  departments  offer  every  phase  of 
work  required  in  the  public  schools,  including  grade  and  high  school 
subjects,  supervision  and  school  management,  manual  training  and 
domestic  art.  Well-equipped  gymnasiums  for  men  and  women  and 
convenient  athletic  grounds  furnish  ample  opportunity  for  train- 
ing in  every  phase  of  physical  culture. 

Equipment. — The  school,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Terre  Haute,  has  at  present  four  modern  commodious  buildings  in 
which  to  do  its  work.  These  buildings  have  every  appliance  for 
good  work  and  are  kept  clean  and  sanitary  so  that  the  student  may 
have  the  best  conditions  for  work  at  all  times.  With  nearly  three 
thousand  different  students  enrolled  in  the  year  just  closing  the 
capacity  of  these  buildings  has  been  severely  tested  and  found 
insufficient  for  the  growing  numbers. 

Library. — The  school  offers  excellent  library  facilities.  The 
splendid  new  building  now  has  upwards  of  60,000  volumes  to  which 
the  students  have  easy  access. 

Training  Schools. — The  State  Normal  School  maintains  a  com- 
plete system  of  training  schools,  including  the  eight  grades  and 
high  school  in  the  city,  and  a  typical  rural  school  in  connection  with 
the  township  schools  in  the  country.  All  these  schools  are  in  charge 
of  skillful,  professionally  trained  teachers. 
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Conditions  op  Admission. — Legal  Requirements:  Sixteen  years 
of  age,  if  women ;  eighteen,  if  men.  Good  health.  Satisfactory 
evidence  of  undoubted  moral  character.  A  pledge  that  the  appli- 
cant wishes  to  enter  the  school  in  good  faith  to  prepare  to  teach,  if 
practicable,  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana. 

Scholastic  Requirements:  For  admission  to  courses  for  Classes 
'A,"  "B,"  and  "C"  the  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  com- 
missioned or  of  a  certified  non-commissioned  high  school  or  must 
possess  scholarship  equivalent  to  that  of  such  graduate.  For  admis- 
sion to  the  Two-Year  and  the  College  Course  the  applicant  must  be 
a  graduate  of  a  commissioned  high  school  or  must  possess  scholar- 
ship equiavlent  to  such  graduate. 

CREDENTIALS,— HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  MUST 
PRESENT  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  REGISTRATION  A 
COMPLETE  CERTIFIED  RECORD  OF  THEIR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
COURSE,  THIS  IS  FILED  IN  THE  OFFICE  AS  A  PART  OF 
THE  STUDENT'S  RECORD  AND  MAKES  THE  PRESENTA- 
TION OF  THE  DIPLOMA  UNNECESSARY.  BLANKS  FOR 
THIS  PURPOSE  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  BY  ADDRESSING  THE 
PRESIDENT. 

Requirements  for  Graduation  from  Commissioned  High 
Schools  of  Indiana. — a.  Students  must  complete  not  less  than  six- 
teen units  of  high  school  work.  A  unit  is  defined  as  a  year 's  study 
of  five  periods  a  week  for  not  less  than  thirty-two  weeks,  provided 
that,  in  schools  where  a  course  of  not  less  than  nine  months  is 
maintained,  fifteen  units  shall  be  acceptable  for  graduation. 

b.  Of  these  sixteen  units  (fifteen  units  when  the  school  year  is 
not  less  than  nine  months)  eleven  shall  be  obtained  in  the  following 
subjects : 

English,  three  units. 

Foreign  Language,  two  units. 

Mathematics,  two  units. 

Natural  Science,  one  unit. 

Social  Science,  including  history,  one  unit. 

Two  units  to  be  obtained  by  additional  work  in  one  or  two  of  the 
above  subjects. 

Five  (four  when  the  school  year  is  not  less  than  nine  months)  addi- 
tional units  to  be  taken  in  the  above  or  other  subjects  as  the 
school  authorities  may  determine. 

A  rule  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  makes  it  possible  to 
graduate  from  the  commissioned  high  school  without  mathematics, 
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or  without  a  foreign  language,  but  not  without  both,  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  certain  subjects. 

Credits. — The  term  " credit"  is  used  to  denote  the  successful 
completion  of  a  course — twelve  weeks,  five  hours  a  week — in  any 
subject.     No  credit  is  given  for  less  than  a  half  quarter. 

Minimum  Residence  Requirements  for  Graduation. — An  ac- 
tual attendance  of  three  quarters,  or  thirty-six  weeks,  is  the  mini- 
mum residence  under  which  any  student,  may  graduate. 

Time  for  Entering. — For  all  reasons  it  is  best  to  be  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  quarter,  but  students  are  admitted  at  any  time  in 
the  year.  Students  should  be  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  quar- 
ter. Late  entrance,  even  when  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  weak- 
ens the  work  of  the  student  so  entering  but  disturbs  the  work  of 
those  who  were  on  time.  Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that 
persons  entering  several  days  or  weeks  late  and  attempting  to 
carry  the  regular  number  of  studies  and  make  a  full  term 's  credits 
are  usually  crippled  in  their  work  throughout  the  term.  Hence 
persons  entering  three  weeks  or  more  after  the  opening  of  the  term 
are  limited  for  the  term  to  such  number  of  studies  as  they  can 
profitably  carry.  However,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  certifi- 
cate for  Class  "A"  can  be  issued  only  upon  actual  attendance  for 
twelve  weeks,  and  that  the  certificate  for  Class  "B"  can  be  issued 
only  upon  actual  attendance  for  twenty-four  weeks.  The  following 
paragraphs  from  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Training  Board  will  be  of  interest  to  students  applying  for  Class 
"A"  and  "B"  certificates: 

' '  The  twelve  weeks '  period  shall  cover  not  less  than  twelve  full 
calendar  weeks  of  actual  school  work,  including  necessary  days  of 
classification  and  registration  of  students,  legal  holidays  and  com- 
mencement exercises. 

1 '  This  work  must  be  taken  after  the  legal  qualifications  are  met. 
It  may  be  taken  in  two  terms  of  six  weeks  each,  or  it  may  be 
extended  through  two  or  three  twelve  weeks '  terms. 

''Students  should  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  Late 
entrance  should  not  be  allowed  unless  the  school  is  prepared  to  give 
the  student  such  attention  as  will  insure  valuable  and  continuous 
work.  If  these  conditions  exist,  then  students  may  enter  at  any 
time,  provided  no  credit  is  given  for  less  than  one-half  term's 
attendance. 
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"Students  absent  not  to  exceed  ten  school  days  within  the 
twelve  weeks,  and  who  pass  all  the  examinations  and  do  satisfac- 
torily all  the  scholastic  work  of  the  twelve  weeks,  shall  be  regarded 
as  fulfilling  all  the  requirements  of  the  law.  This  provision  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  reducing  the  twelve  weeks'  term  to  ten  weeks, 
but  is  intended  to  cover  simply  and  only  cases  of  sickness.  If 
emergency  cases  of  absence  arise  not  covered  by  the  rule  above,  the 
president  of  the  normal  school  or  college  may  state  the  facts  to  the 
State  superintendent  for  decision. 

"All  the  work  required  for  Class  "A"  certificate,  or  the  addi- 
tional work  required  for  the  Class  "B"  certificate,  shall  be  done  in 
the  same  institution.  No  credits  shall  be  given  by  any  accredited 
institution  for  less  than  twelve  weeks'  work  done  in  any  other 
accredited  institution.  Credits  shall  be  given  for  full  quarters 
(twelve  weeks)  only." 

Certificates,  Diplomas  and  Degrees. — Under  the  law,  when 
students  complete  the  course  of  study  they  receive  certificates  of 
graduation,  not  diplomas.  "At  the  expiration  of  two  years  after 
graduation,  satisfactory  evidence  of  professional  ability  to  instruct 
and  manage  a  school  having  been  received,  they  (graduates)  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  diploma  appropriate  to  such  professional  degrees 
as  the  trustees  shall  confer  upon  them;  which  diplomas  shall  be 
considered  sufficient  evidence  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  State. ' ' 

At  the  completion  of  the  College  Course  the  certificate  and  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  given,  and  the  diploma  or  life 
license  is  given  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching. 

Dean  of  "Women. — To  care  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
the  young  women,  the  institution  employs  a  Dean  of  Women,  whose 
whole  time  is  given  to  this  work.  Parents  may  rest  absolutely 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Dean  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
every  young  woman  in  the  school  and  is  careful  to  see  that  only 
proper  places,  under  the  best  conditions,  are  selected  as  their  homes. 
A  list  of  desirable  rooms  and  boarding  places  is  kept  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean,  and  the  young  women  are  expected  to  confer 
with  the  Dean  before  making  definite  arrangements  as  to  rooms. 
Past  experience  has  demonstrated  the  desirability  of  requiring  the 
women  not  to  engage  rooms  where  men  are  rooming.  In  case  of 
seemingly  justifiable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  matter  should  first 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Dean  before  definite  arrangements  are  made. 
Young  women  who  desire  to  make  arrangements  for  room  and 
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board  before  coming  here  can  do  so  by  corresponding  with  the 
Dean  of  Women.  Indeed,  young  women  will  find  it  greatly  to  their 
advantage  to  make  such  arrangements  before  coming.  Assistance, 
will  be  given,  as  far  as  possible,  to  women  desiring  to  find  work  to 
pay  part  of  their  expenses.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  life 
and  interests  of  the  women  of  the  school  should  be  addressed  to 
Miss  Charlotte  Bertha  Schweitzer,  Dean  of  Women. 

Dean  of  Men. — The  school  also  employs  a  Dean  of  Men  to  care 
for  the  interests  of  the  men.  Personal  supervision  is  given  to  the 
locations  and  conditions  of  rooms  in  order  that  the  young  men 
may  have  the  best  surroundings  possiWe  for  their  work.  Young 
men  are  also  assisted  in  finding  suitable  places  to  work.  Address 
A.  F.  Westphal,  Dean  of  Men. 

Working  for  Expenses. — It  is  often  possible  for  students  to 
make  part  of  their  expenses  by  doing  outside  work.  The  school 
officials  and  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  will  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  aid  young  men  and  young  women  in  finding  suitable 
places  to  work. 

Tuition  and  Fees. — Non-residents  of  Indiana  are  charged  a 
tuition  fee  of  twelve  dollars  per  quarter,  which  must  be  paid  in 
advance.  Residents  of  Indiana  pay  no  tuition  fee  whatever,  but  a 
library  fee  of  two  dollars  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks  is  collected 
from  every  student. 

Cost  of  Living. — Board,  including  fuel  and  light,  can  be  had  in 
good  families  at  $3.75  to  $4.00  per  week,  according  to  the  quality 
of  accommodations.  There  are  good  facilities  for  self-boarding  and 
for  club-boarding  in  the  city  at  a  cost  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per 
week.  Nearly  all  the  students  board  in  clubs,  thus  reducing  their 
entire  expenses  for  board  and  room-rent  to  $3.75  to  $4.00  per  week 
for  good  accommodations.  The  expenses  of  many  do  not  exceed 
$3.00  per  week.  The  only  charge  made  by  the  school  is  a  library 
fee  of  $2.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  This  applies  to  Indiana 
students.  Non-residents  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $12.00  per 
quarter  in  addition  to  the  library  fee.  The  necessary  expenses  for 
a  year  of  thirty-six  weeks  in  the  Normal  School  will  not  exceed 
$200.00,  and  may  be  kept  under  that  amount.  For  fuller  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  school,  address  President  William  W. 
Parsons. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 


Well-Balanced  Work. — Upon  entering  the  Normal  School 
students  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  map  out  their  complete 
course  of  study  so  that  the  work  of  each  quarter  will  be  well-bal- 
anced. In  doing  this  they  should  seek  the  advice  of  members  of  the 
faculty,  who  will  suggest  the  order  and  combinations  of  subjects 
that  will  prove  most  beneficial.  The  selection  of  one  or  more  lines 
of  work  to  be  pursued  somewhat  exhaustively  and  thoroughly  will 
bring  better  results  in  every  way  than  the  random  choice  of  many 
subjects  with  only  one  quarter  given  to  each. 

Required  Professional  Work. — In  the  required  professional 
work  one  subject  taken  each  quarter  throughout  the  course  will 
bring  the  best  results.  In  the  Three-Year  course  the  professional 
work  should  be  begun  the  first  quarter,  and  in  the  College  Course 
it  should  be  begun  not  later  than  the  fourth  quarter  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sophomore  year.  In  the  judgment  of  the  professional 
departments  this  work  should  be  taken  in  the  following  order: 
Psychology,  History  of  Education,  Method,  Practice.  Students  are 
strongly  urged  to  observe  these  suggestions  and  under  no  circum- 
stances to  permit  the  required  professional  subjects  to  accumulate 
for  the  last  quarter  in  the  course.  This  does  not  apply  to  students 
with  advanced  standing  who  of  necessity  must  sometimes  carry 
more  than  one  professional  subject,  nor  must  it  be  construed  as 
meaning  that  additional  work  in  the  professional  department  may 
not  be  elected. 

Conditioned  English. — A  permanent  committee  of  the  heads 
of  the  three  English  departments  will  have  charge  of  students  who 
are  found  to  be  particularly  deficient  in  English,  and  will  indicate 
to  them  such  work  as  in  its  judgment  they  may  need.  This  work 
they  will  be  required  to  take  as  Conditioned  English. 

The  courses  of  study  as  offered  at  present  may  be  stated  briefly 
as  follows : 

1.  Twelve  Weeks  '  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  Class 
"A,"  the  legal  requirements  of  which  are  (1)  graduation  from  the 
commissioned  or  certified  high  school,  or  equivalent  scholarship, 
(2)  not  less  than  twelve  weeks'  work  in  a  professional  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  (3)  a  license  to  teach  of  not  less  than 
twelve  months. 
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2.  Twenty-four  Weeks'  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  Class 
"A,"  the  legal  requirements  of  which  are  (1)  graduation  from  the 
commissioned  or  certified  high  school,  or  equivalent  scholarship,  (2) 
not  less  than  twenty-four  weeks'  work  in  a  professional  school  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  (3)  one  year's  successful  experience  in 
teaching,  and  (4)  a  license  to  teach  of  not  less  than  twenty-four 
months. 

3.  Two-Year  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  district  and  town 
schools,  the  legal  requirements  of  which  class  are  (1)  graduation 
from  the  commissioned  high  school,  and  (2)  two  years,  or  seventy- 
two  weeks,  in  a  professional  school.  Successful  completion  of  this 
course  entitles  the  student  to  a  certificate  which  is  accepted  in  lieu 
of  a  license  to  teach  in  the  district  or  town  schools  of  the  State  for 
three  years  without  examination. 

4.  Three-Year  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  Class  "C,"  the 
legal  requirements  of  which  are  (1)  graduation  from  the  commis- 
sioned or  certified  non-commissioned  high  school,  or  equivalent 
scholarship,  (2)  graduation  from  a  professional  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  the  course  covering  three  years  or  one  hundred 
eight  weeks,  (3)  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching,  and 
(4)  a  three-year  license  or  its  equivalent.  Completion  of  this 
course  in  the  State  Normal  School  and  two  years  of  successful 
experience  entitles  the  student  to  a  diploma  which  is  a  Life  State 
License  in  Indiana, 

5.  Four- Year  College  or  Advanced  Course,  to  prepare  teach- 
ers for  high  schools,  academies  and  advanced  positions  in  school 
work.  The  conditions  of  admission  to  this  course  are  those  required 
by  standard  colleges  of  the  Middle  West,  or  graduation  from  the 
commissioned  high  school.  Completion  of  this  course  entitles  the 
student  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and,  after  two  years  of 
successful  experience,  to  a  diploma  which  is  a  Life  State  License  in 
Indiana. 

6.  Course  for  College  Graduates,  a  course  of  thirty-six 
weeks,  open  to  graduates  of  standard  colleges,  and  carrying  with 
its  completion  and  two  years  of  successful  experience  the  diploma 
which  is  a  Life  State  License  in  Indiana. 

7.  The  Old  Four-Year  Course,  which  required  fifty  credits 
for  graduation.  Students  who  entered  upon  this  course  may  com- 
plete it  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  at  the  time  they  entered  or 
they  may  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  courses  and  their  conditions. 
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High  school  graduates  who  entered  the  old  four-year  course  were 
given  fourteen  credits.  Of  the  thirty-six  credits  necessary  for  grad- 
uation, fifteen  in  common  branches,  nine,  seven  or  eight,  according 
to  time  of  entrance,  in  professional  subjects,  and  one  in  composition 
were  required.  The  remaining  subjects  were  elective.  The  fifteen 
credits  required  in  common  branches  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Three  each  in  geography  and  grammar;  two  each  in  arithmetic, 
reading,  history  and  physiology ;  and  one  in  writing.  Previous  to 
the  Fall  Term  of  1904,  nine  professional  subjects  were  required; 
between  the  Fall  Term  of  1904  and  the  Summer  Term  of  1906, 
seven  professional  subjects  were  required ;  beginning  with  the  Sum- 
mer Term,  1906,  eight  professional  subjects  \vere  required.  With 
these  facts  in  mind,  consultation  of  the  subjects  required  in  the 
new  course  will  readily  reveal  the  changes  necessary  for  adjustment 
to  present  conditions. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

1.     Twelve  Weeks'  Course. 

For  certificate  to  Class  "A"  four  credits  are  required; 

(a)  One  subject  chosen  from  the  following:  Psychology,  History  of 
Education,  Observation,  Child  Study — one  credit. 

(b)  One  common  school  subject — one  Credit. 

(c)  One  advanced  subject — one  credit. 

(d)  One  subject  elected  from  common  school  or  advanced  subjects — 
one  credit. 

Music  1  or  Writing  may  be  carried  in  addition  to  the  four 
required  subjects,  but  neither  music  nor  writing  may  be  taken  as  a 
fourth  subject  for  a  class  "A"  certificate. 

Students  pursuing  this  course  may  elect  and  receive  credit  for 
an  amount  of  pre-vocational  work  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  the  total 
amount  required,  but  in  making  such  substitution  the  strictly 
professional  work  must  not  be  omitted. 

2.     Twenty-four  Weeks  '  Course 

For  certificate  to  Class  *  *  B  "  eight  credits  are  required : 

(a)  First  term  of  twelve  weeks,  four  subjects  as  stated  above  in  the 
Twelve  Weeks'  Course — four  credits. 

(b)  Second  term,  of  twelve  weeks,  four  subjects  chosen  under  the 
same  regulations  and  from  the  same  subjects  as  in  the  Course  of  Class 
"A,"  with  no  duplication  of  work  done  in  that  course — four  credits. 
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Music  1  or  Writing  may  be  carried  in  addition  to  the  four  re- 
quired subjects,  but  neither  music  nor  writing  may  be  taken  as  a 
fourth  subject  for  a  Class  "B"  certificate.  Class  "A"  teachers 
completing  the  training  course  for  Class  "B"  certificates  may  elect 
and  receive  credit  for  an  amount  of  pre-vocational  work  not  to 
exceed  one-half  the  total  amount  of  work  required  to  complete  the 
training  for  Class  "B"  certificate,  but  in  making  such  substitution 
the  strictly  professional  work  must  not  be  omitted. 

3.     Two- Year  Course — Seventy-two  Weeks 

Twenty-five  credits  required  for  certificate  which  entitles  the 
holder  to  teach  in  district  and  town  schools  for  three  years  without 
examination. 

Psychology — two  credits. 

History  of  Education — one  credit. 

Methods — one  credit. 

Practice — two  credits. 

Arithmetic — two  credits. 

Grammar — two  credits. 

Composition — one  credit. 

Reading — two  credits. 

Geography  3  and  4 — two  credits. 

History,  two  credits  in  American  History ;  or,  two  credits  in  European 
History ;  or,  one  credit  each  in  American  and  European  History — two 
credits. 

Physiology — two  credits. 

Music — one  credit. 

Drawing — one  credit. 

Drawing,  Training  and  Domestic  Science — one  credit. 

Penmanshii> — one  credit. 

Physical  Training,  twenty-four  weeks — one  credit. 

Elective — one  credit. 

4.     Three-Year  Course — One  Hundred  Eight  Weeks 

Thirty-eight  credits  required  for  certificate  which  makes  the 
holder  eligible  to  Class  "C,"  and  after  two  years  of  successful 
experience  entitles  him  to  a  diploma  which  is  equivalent  to  a  Life 
State  License  to  teach  in  Indiana, 

Psychology — three  credits. 
History  of  Education — two  credits. 
Methods — one  credit. 
Practice — two  credits. 
Arithmetic — two  credits. 
Grammar — two  credits. 
Composition — one  credit. 
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History,  two  credits  in  American  History ;  or,  two  credits  in  European 
History;  or,  one  credit  each  in  American  and  European.  History — two 
credits. 

Physiology — two  credits. 

Reading — two  credits. 

Geography  3  and  4 — two  credits. 

Nature  Study — one  credit. 

Drawing — one  credit. 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science — one  credit. 

Music — one  credit. 

Penmanship — one  credit. 

Physical  Training,  twenty-four  weeks — one  credit. 

Elective — eleven  credits.  With  the  exception  of  the  courses  mentioned 
here  as  required,  the  electives  may  be  chosen  from  any  course  offered  by 
the  several  departments  of  the  school.  However,  students  are  required  to 
elect  work  by  subjects  or  courses,  not  by  quarters.  When  a  student  elects 
a  subject  he  is  required  to  take  a  year's  work  in  that  subject,  unless  for 
good  reasons  he  is  permitted  by  the  faculty  to  discontinue  it  and  take  up 
another  line  of  study  in  its  place. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  made  for  modifying  the 
Three-Year  Course  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  preparing 
for  special  work,  particularly  of  those  preparing  to  teach  the  pre- 
vocational  subjects: 

1.  No  student  shall  carry  more  than  two  courses  in  any  one 
department  at  the  same  time. 

2.  A  student  may  elect  a  major  or  special  line  of  work  in  which 
he  shall  make  at  least  six  credits. 

3.  A  student  may  elect  as  many  as  nine  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment in  which  his  special  work  lies,  but  no  more  than  nine  credits 
in  any  one  department  may  be  counted  towrard  graduation. 

4.  The  following  twelve  credits  shall  be  required  of  all  students 
on  Course  "  C  "  :  Psychology  (3) ,  History  of  Education  (2) ,  Meth- 
ods (1),  Practice  (2),  Grammar  (2),  Composition  (1),  Physical 
Training  (1). 

5.  Six  additional  credits  shall  be  elected  from  the  other  "re- 
quired subjects"  of  Course  "C,"  as  indicated  above. 

6.  The  remainder  of  the  credits  necessary  for  graduation  may 
be  elected  from  the  entire  body  of  courses  offered  by  the  various 
departments,  subject  to  the  above  limitations,  and  provided  the 
student  is  prepared  to  do  effective  work  in  the  courses  chosen. 
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5.     Four- Year  College  Course — One  Hundred  Forty-four 

Weeks 

Thirty-eight  credits  in  college  work,  in  addition  to  entrance 
requirements,  entitle  the  student  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
and  to  a  certificate  which  after  two  years  of  successful  experience 
becomes  equivalent  to  a  Life  State  License  to  teach  in  Indiana. 

Professional  subjects — nine  credits: 

Psychology — three  credits. 

History  of  Education — one  credit. 

Observation — one  credit. 

Methods — one  credit. 

Practice — two  credits. 

Elective — one  credit. 
Science — three  credits. 
Latin  or  German — five  credits. 
English  Literature — one  credit. 
Composition — one  credit. 
History — two  credits. 
Physical  Training — two  credits. 
Electives — fifteen  credits. 

Each  student  in  this  course  must  choose  some  one  line  of  work 
for  his  major  subject,  in  which  he  must  make  not  fewer  than  nine 
credits  before  graduation.  With  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  major  work  is  done,  other  work  closely 
allied  to  the  major  work  may  be  substituted  for  a  part  of  it,  not  to 
exceed  three  terms  in  all.  In  choosing  the  elective  subjects  the 
student  should  consult  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is 
doing  his  major  work.  Of  the  professional  work  required  for  grad- 
uation one  term  of  observation  and  practice  shall  be  in  connection 
with  the  major  subject.  Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools 
who  have  completed  the  course  by  making  substitution  for  mathe- 
matics or  foreign  languages  according  to  the  ruling  noted  on  page 
9,  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  Course  but  will  be  required  to 
meet  the  prescribed  conditions  for  graduation.  See  catalogue  for 
fuller  statement  covering  this  point. 

Requirements  for  College  Course  Students  for  Class  "A"  and 
Class  "B"  Certificates 

For  Class  "A"  certificates,  three  credits,  two  of  which  must  be 
in  strictly  professional  subjects.  For  Class  "B"  certificates,  six 
credits,  four  of  which  must  be  in  strictly  professional  subjects  with 
no  duplication  of  work. 
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6.     Course  for  College  Graduates — One  Year — Thirty-six 

Weeks 

Twelve  credits  (one  year's  work  in  residence)  are  necessary  for 
graduation  from  this  course.  Eight  professional  credits  are  re- 
quired as  follows:  Three  in  Psychology,  two  in  Methods,  two  in 
Practice,  and  one  in  History  of  Education.  The  four  remaining 
credits  may  be  elected  from  other  professional  subjects  or  from 
academic  subjects.  Students  completing  this  course  are  entitled  to 
the  certificate  and  after  two  years  of  successful  experience  to  the 
diploma,  which. is  equivalent  to  a  Life  State  License  to  teach  in 
Indiana. 


COURSES    OFFERED    DURING  THE  WINTER  QUARTER 
JANUARY  4  TO  MARCH  26,  1915 


EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY 
REQUIRED  WORK. 

1.  Psychology. — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  required 
courses.  Other  courses  may  not  be  substituted  for  these  required 
courses,  except  by  special  arrangement. 

The  first  course  consists  of  a  survey  of  the  general  nature  of 
psychology.  This  includes  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  psy- 
chological phenomena,  the  law  of  the  self,  and  the  other  main 
characteristics ;  the  essential  modes  of  activity — feeling,  willing  and 
knowing,  as  to  their  general  characteristics,  and  as  to  the  process 
in  each;  the  special  form  in  which  the  law  of  the  self  appears  in 
feeling,  willing  and  knowing ;  the  general  nature  of  emotion,  inter- 
est, choice  and  imitation;  under  knowing,  the  processes  of  apper- 
ception and  retention ;  under  apperception,  the  processes  of  associ- 
ation, dissociation  and  attention,  and  their  relation  to  the  law  of 
self ;  the  relation  of  educational  psychology  to  general  psychology ; 
how  principles  of  teaching  may  be  derived  from  psychological 
phenomena. 

Four  sections— 8 :00— 10  :10— 11 :10  —  2  :30— B  2,  B  2,  D  2,  D  2. 

2.  Psychology. — In  the  work  of  the  second  term,  the  proc- 
esses of  feeling,  willing  and  knowing  are  further  analyzed.  Then 
the  different  forms  of  knowing,  in  their  ascending  development, 
namely,  sensing,  sense-perception,  memory,  imagination  and  the 
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language  activity,  and  the  subdivision  under  each,  are  studied.  The 
fad  that  these  are  processes  of  knowing  the  particular  is  empha- 
sized. The  stages  in  each  form  of  knowing,  and  the  steps,  and  the 
relation  of  the  stages  and  steps  to  the  law  of  the  self  are  considered. 
Further  work  is  taken  on  the  process  of  deriving  educational  princi- 
ples from  psychological  phenomena. 

11 :10— Mr.  Sandison— B.  2. 

3.  Psychology. — In  the  work  of  the  third  term,  consideration 
is  given  to  the  distinction  of  particular  and  general ;  to  the  general 
nature  of  thinking;  to  the  ascending  development  in  the  forms  of 
thinking — understanding;  conceiving;  judging;  reasoning,  induc- 
tive and  deductive ;  intuition  or  insight.  The  development  of  the 
self  in  these  forms  of  thinking  is  related  to  the  law  of  the  self,  and 
the  subordinate  processes  under  each  form  are  studied  in  the  same. 
Further  attention  is  given  to  the  process  of  discovering  educational 
principles  in  psychological  phenomena. 

2  :30— Mr.  Sandison— B  2. 


ELECTIVE   WORK. 

8.     Child  Psychology.  9 :10— Mr.  Sandison— B  2. 

METHODS,  OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE 

1.  Observation. — This  course  is  intended  for  classes  "A"  and 
"B".  It  does  not  assume  any  preparation  but  High  School  grad- 
uation. It  is  intended  to  deal  with  the  concrete  school  activity, 
giving  part  of  the  time  to  the  discussion  of  the  details  of  everyday 
school  work.  Attention  is  also  given  to  a  general  organization  of 
the  common  branches,  as  well  as  the  organization  of  particular  les- 
sons. Part  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  observation  of  lessons  in  the 
training  school,  and  to  a  discussion  of  the  same,  including  ques- 
tions of  discipline,  management,  and  general  organization  of  the 
school.  This  course  is  elective,  but  when  taken,  counts  as  one  of  the 
required  professional  subjects.  10 :10 — Miss  Bader — B  1 . 

2.  Methods. — A  part  of  this  course  is  given  to  the  study  of 
the  basis  for  the  study  of  Method,  and  to  the  educational  situation  in 
which  the  problem  of  Method  arises.  A  part  of  the  course  is  given 
to  the  study  of  the  general  theory  of  Method,  and  its  application  to 
particular  branches  of  study,  and  to  particular  lessons. 

9 :10— Mr.  Charman— B  1. 
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3.  Practice  I. — Students  are  required  to  observe  and  teach  in 
some  or  all  of  the  grades  in  the  Normal  Training  School,  and  in  the 
Rural  Training  School.  The  time  given  to  observing  and  teaching 
is  divided  about  equally,  in  so  far  as  it  is  practicable.  The  aim  of 
the  practice  work  in  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  skill  in 
organizing  and  interpreting  lessons,  and  also  in  presenting  them  in 
the  different  stages  of  the  pupils  development,  and  under  the  con- 
ditions furnished  by  both  city  and  rural  schools.  The  time  from 
3  :40  to  4 :20  is  given  to  discussing  any  one  of  the  lessons  observed 
and  taught ;  and  also  of  the  principles  underlying  artistic  teaching, 
the  organization  of  the  school  curriculum,  program,  etc. 

1 :30— Mr.  Charman— B  1. 

4.  Practice  II. — In  this  second  course  in  Practice,  more  time 
is  given  to  teaching  than  observing.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student 
an  opportunity,  in  so  far  as  practicable,  to  teach  in  the  grade  or 
grades  desired,  in  accordance  with  the  work  which  the  student  is 
especially  preparing  to  do.  Students  are  given  charge  of  classes, 
in  given  subjects,  for  stated  periods,  and  where  possible,  for  a  day 
or  even  longer,  where  his  program  will  permit  it.  The  aim  is  also 
to  give  the  student  every  opportunity  which  the  actual  school 
affords  to  study  theoretically,  and  also  to  do,  under  criticism,  all 
the  work  which  a  well  organized  school  requires. 

3  :30— Mr.  Charman— B  1. 

Note  1. — The  subject  of  Practice  is  expected  to  demand  about 
the  average  time  of  any  other  branch  of  study. 

Note  2. — The  work  in  these  courses  will  be  modified  to  suit  the 
needs  of  special  students,  when  the  conditions  warrant  it. 

5.  Problems  of  the  School. — This  course  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  elementary  and  high  school,  such  as  discipline,  organiza- 
tion, instruction,  course  of  study,  etc.  It  will  be  presented  only  in 
the  Summer  quarter.  It  may  be  taken  by  students  who  have  had 
several  years  of  experience,  as  a  substitute  for  Practice  II.  Students 
are  admitted  to  this  course,  only  after  a  consultation  with  the  head 
of  the  department.  Not  offered  in  the  fall,  winter  or  spring  quar- 
ters. 

Note. — Students  should  arrange  to  take  the  work  in  this  depart- 
ment, as  follows :  Observation  the  first  or  second  term  of  residence 
study.  Methods  after  completing  the  required  work  in  Psychology. 
And  the  Practice  is  to  be  taken  in  the  Senior  year.  No  Practice  is 
offered  in  the  Summer  quarter. 
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Note. — The  Normal  School  has  quite  complete  facilities  for  Ob- 
servation and  Practice.  The  Training  School  is  entirely  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  Normal  School ;  and  in  addition  to 
the  eight  grades  of  elementary  school,  there  is  a  well  equipped  High 
School.  All  of  the  work  is  in  charge  of  well  equipped,  profession- 
ally trained  teachers.  There  is  also  a  Rural  Training  School,  three 
miles  east  of  the  city,  on  the  interurban  car  line,  which  is  in  charge 
of  a  competent,  professionally  trained  teacher,  and  is  used  for 
practice  and  observation  purposes.  The  phases  of  the  common 
school  problems  are  therefore  objectified  in  these  training  schools, 
and  are  maintained  for  the  use  of  students  for  both  Observation  and 
Practice  teaching. 

PHYSICS 

2.  Sound,  Heat,  Light. — (1)  Sound:  Nature  of  Sound,  ve- 
locity, reflection  and  refraction  of  sound;  wave  motion,  character- 
istics of  tone,  forced  and  sympathetic  vibrations,  laws  of  vibrations, 
etc.  (2)  Heat:  Nature  of  heat,  temperature,  production  and 
transference  of  heat,  effects  of  heat,  measurement  of  heat,  relation 
of  heat  to  work.  (3)  Light:  Nature  of  radiation,  velocity  and 
intensity  of  light,  reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  spectra,  chro- 
matics, interference,  polarization  and  optical  instruments. 

9  :10— Mr.  Gillum— C  31. 

3.  Electricity. — Electricity  and  magnetism,  static  and  cur- 
rent electricity,  magnetism,  electric  generators,  electro-magnetic  in- 
duction, electrical  measurements,  and  some  of  the  more  important 
applications  of  electricity.  All  points  in  the  class  work  are  fully 
illustrated  by  experiment.  The  laboratory  work  in  general  physics 
is  all  quantitative  work,  and  the  time  of  each  course  for  the  first 
year  is  divided  about  equally  between  the  recitation  and  the  labora- 
tory work.  11 :10— Mr.  Gillum— C  3l. 

5.  Advanced  Physics. — Heat.  This  course  offers  advanced 
work  in  class  and  laboratory.  The  work  is  largely  individual,  and 
the  library  is  constantly  used.  It  presupposes  a  course  in  trigo- 
nometry.   Five  hours  per  week.  2  :30 — Mr.  Gillum — C  31. 

10.  Physics  of  Agriculture. — This  course  of  twelve  weeks  is 
for  students  who  are  fitting  themselves  to  teach  agriculture  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  state.  Only  those  subjects  are  considered 
that  show  the  relation  of  Physics  to  Mechanics  and  Agriculture. 
Students  taking  the  regular  courses  in  Physics  need  not  take  this 
course.    Five  hours  per  week.  10 :10 — Mr.  Gillum — C  31, 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

1.  Hygiene  and  the  Public  Health. — The  work  of  this  course 
deals  with  the  fundamental  facts  of  Immunology  and  Sanitation. 
The  physiological  factors  involved  in  natural  resistance  to  disease 
and  in  acquired  immunity  are  studied  in  the  light  of  the  modern 
conceptions  of  Immunology  and  Bacteriology.  Two  periods  per 
week  are  spent  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  microscopic  study  of  a  few 
types  of  bacteria.  Simple  plate  cultures  are  made  under  varying 
experimental  conditions  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  growth  and 
distribution  of  bacteria.  A  number  of  the  more  important  diseases 
are  studied  in  detail,  showing  their  causes,  the  organisms  involved, 
and  the  means  for  their  cure  or  prevention.  Practical  instruction 
is  given  in  the  use  of  disinfectants  as  required  for  the  more  usual 
emergencies.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  course,  in  short,  to  present  the 
scientific  knowledge,  which  every  person  should  have,  to  act  intelli- 
gently and  effectively  in  all  efforts  to  promote  the  individual  and 
the  public  health.  9  :10— Dr.  Rettger— C  34. 

2.  General  Survey. — It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  consider 
the  basic  physiological  facts  concerning  the  cell,  muscular  system, 
skeletal  system,  the  blood,  circulation  and  respiration,  to  the  end 
that  the  student  may  more  fully  appreciate  the  fundamental  biologi- 
cal laws  that  adapt  the  human  mechanism  to  its  environment.  To 
this  end  the  facts  are  treated  from  a  comparative  point  of  view.  A 
consideration  of  individual  development  and  of  the  development 
of  races,  together  with  the  recent  advances  in  the  science  of  ge- 
netics, are  considered  in  so  far  as  these  sciences  throw  light  upon  the 
above  topics.  The  student  is  required  to  do  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  historical  aspect  of  the  subject 
receives  attention.  1 :30 — Dr.  Hyde — C  34. 

3.  The  Physiology  of  Digestion  and  Nutrition. — The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  present  the  modern  conception  of  the  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  the  foods  and  the  reflex  and  nervous  control 
of  the  digestive  organs.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  execu- 
tion of  about  one  hundred  experiments  showing  the  chemical  and 
physical  processes  involved  in  digestion.  The  preparation  of  about 
twenty-five  microscopic  slides  showing  the  histological  structure  of 
the  digestive  organs  is  intended  to  furnish  the  proper  anatomical 
background  for  the  understanding  of  the  physiological  processes 
concerned:  11 :10— Dr.  Rettger— C  36. 
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4.  The  Elements  of  Neurology. — This  course  includes  a  study 
of  the  nervous  system  and  the  special  senses.  The  anatomy  and 
histology  of  these  organs  are  made  the  basis  of  the  laboratory  work. 
The  course  is  planned  for  such  students  as  desire  a  more  critical 
study  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  and  special  senses, 
as  a  proper  introduction  to  psychology  and  pedagogy.  The  empha- 
sis is  therefore  laid  upon  the  contributions  of  neurology  to  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy.  10  :10 — Dr.  Rettger — C  34. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

2B.  Literary  Types. — Drama,  various  forms  of  fiction,  the 
essay.  Careful  and  extended  study  of  examples  chosen  to  bring 
out  the  chief  facts  of  each  group.  Serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
problems  and  elements  of  literary  study 

11 :10— Miss  Cuppy— B  12. 

3.  English  Poetry:  The  Victorian  Period. — A  wide  reading 
of  selected  poems  of  Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  Rossetti,  and  Mrs. 
Browning.  Problems  connected  with  the  themes,  sources,  relations 
to  contemporary  events,  etc.,  are  discussed  as  they  arise  in  the 
reading.  11 :10 — Miss  Moran — B  16. 

5.  English  Poetry :  The  Eighteenth  Century. — A  study  of  the 
poets  whose  work  most  completely  represents  the  age  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  Romantic  reaction  beginning  with  Pope  and  ending 
with  Cowper  and  Burns.  10 :10 — Miss  Moran — B  16. 

8.  English  Prose. — A  close  study  of  some  half-dozen  books 
remarkable  especially  for  their  presentation  of  ideas  that  have 
strikingly  influenced  their  own  or  after  generations.  In  the  list  will 
be  such  books  as  More 's  ' '  Utopia, ' '  Milton 's  ' '  Areopagitica, ' '  Bun- 
yan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Swift's  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  Car- 
lyle  's  ' '  Past  and  Present. ' '  8  :00— Miss  Cuppy— B  12. 

12.  American  Prose. — Several  important  works  (exclusive  of 
novels)  are  studied  in  their  entirety.  In  the  list  are  Franklin's 
"Autobiography,"  Thoreau's  "Walden,"  Irving 's  "Sketch  Book," 
Emerson's  "Essays,"  Lowell's  "Literary  Essays." 

9  :10— Miss  Moran— B  16. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  Beginnings  in  Education. — The  work  of  the  term  attempts 
to  get  at  the  real  meaning  of  education  in  its  largest  sense,  and 
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to  apply  this  notion  to  certain  selected  types  in  the  east.  Special 
stress  is  placed  upon  the  Hebrew  people. 

10 :10— Mr.  Stalker—  C  1. 

2.  Greek  and  Roman  Education. — As  detailed  a  study  of  the 
civilization  of  these  two  peoples  as  the  time  will  permit  is  made 
in  a  comparative  way.  The  great  periods  and  movements,  the 
educational  ideals,  and  the  contributions  of  permanent  value  are 
given  the  emphasis  that  they  call  for  in  the  class  discussion. 

9:10— Mr.  Stalker— C  1. 

4.    Leading*  School  Systems   of  Europe  and  America. — The 

historical  development  of  the  German  School  System,  great  German 
educators  and  reformers,  a  comparatvie  study  of  the  German, 
French,  English  and  American  systems,  with  required  investigation 
of  special  problems  suggest  the  nature  of  the  work  in  the  course. 

11 :10— Mr.  Stalker— C  1. 

Note. — Students  beginning  the  work  in  History  of  Educa- 
tion should  not  choose  any  course  above  Course  1  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Department. 

WRITING  AND  DRAWING 

1.  Writing. — The  work  in  Writing  consists  of  such  practice 
as  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement  of  good  positions,  movement, 
and  a  modern  style  of  business  writing.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  blackboard  work.    Plain  lettering.      11 :10 — Mr.  Turman — B  33. 

1.  Drawing. — Practice  with  brush  and  ink  in  drawing  vari- 
ous objects  in  silhouette,  in  landscape,  and  design.  The  handling  of 
water  colors  is  practiced  in  its  application  to  landscape,  still  life, 
and  design.  Drawing  of  simple  objects  with  pencil.  Easy  con- 
structive drawings.  9  :10 — Mr.  Turman — B  33. 

2.  Drawing". — Problems  of  linear  perspective — freehand — as 
found  in  drawing  planes  and  solids  and  roads,  fences,  etc.,  and  as 
seen  in  landscapes.  Further  work  in  color,  design  and  constructive 
drawing.  10 :10— Mr.  Turman— B  35. 

4.     Composition   of   Pictures   and  American  Art   History. — 

Study  of  the  principles  of  pictorial  composition  and  of  the  masters 
and  their  works.     More  advanced  problems  of  preceding  terms. 

8  :00— Mr.  Turman— B  35. 
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ENGLISH 

1.  General  View  of  the  English  Sentence. — The  thought  and 
its  elements,  the  sentence  and  its  parts,  kinds  of  ideas  and  classes  of 
words  used  in  expressing  them,  modifiers,  the  simple  sentence  and 
classes  of  words  used  in  forming  it,  their  uses  and  modifiers,  and 
the  phrase. 

Three  sections— 8  :00— 10  :10  and  11 :10— Miss  Cox— B  17. 

2.  The  Compound  and  the  Complex  Sentence. — The  clause, 
the  compound  sentence,  uses  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  in  form- 
ing it ;  the  complex  sentence,  uses  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  in 
forming  it,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  connectives  in  the  com- 
plex sentence.  2  :30 — Mr.  Clippinger — B  7. 

3.  Parts  of  Speech. — The  infinitive  and  the  participle,  prop- 
erties of  words,  syntax.  9  :10 — Miss  Cox — B  17. 

4.  Description  and  Narration. — The  work  deals  with  the  dis- 
course forms  of  description  and  narration  and  gives  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  English  composition.  The  theory  of 
composition  is  taught  by  recitations  based  upon  Baldwin's  College 
Manual  of  Rhetoric,  supplemented  by  the  best  texts  in  our  tolerably 
complete  text-book  reference  library,  and  by  oral  and  written  exer- 
cises. The  practice  is  obtained  in  the  writing  of  daily  themes,  some 
of  which  are  written  in  the  class  room,  on  topics  announced  after 
the  class  has  assembled ;  and  in  writing  of  longer  themes  prepared 
fortnightly. 

The  daily  and  long  themes  are  carefully  criticized  by  the  teacher 
and  returned  to  the  student,  most  of  them  to  be  rewritten.  Regular 
consultation  hours  are  appointed  and  each  student  is  required,  at 
frequent  intervals,  to  discuss  his  work  with  his  teacher. 

A  good  deal  of  reading  is  required  in  this  course  aside  from 
text-books.  The  short  stories  of  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Dickens,  Kipling, 
Stevenson,  together  with  the  description  from  some  of  these  and 
from  Thackeray  and  Irving  are  made  use  of  in  the  course. 

Students  are  not  eligible  to  this  course  until  the  required  work 
of  the  first  three  courses  has  been  completed. 

Three  sections  8  :00— 10  :10— 1 :30— Mr.  Clippinger— B  7. 

5.  Exposition. — The  practical  work  of  this  course  consists 
mainly  in  writing  exposition  and  illustrates  the  work  which  may 
be  required  of  high  school  students.  The  elements  and  the  quali- 
ties of  style  are  discussed  and  illustrated  from  standard  authors. 

The  short  daily  themes  and  the  longer  weekly  themes  are  care- 
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fully  criticized.  Explanations  and  comments  upon  these  criti- 
cisms will  receive  much  emphasis  in  class  conferences,  since  the 
heavy  work  for  the  teacher  of  composition  lies  in  marking  the 
written  work  of  pupils  and  helping  them  to  correct  their  errors. 
This  course  has  been  planned  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  teach- 
ers of  composition.  8  :00 — Mr.  Wisely — B  6. 

8.  Short-Story  Writing. — A  course  for  advanced  students. 

9  :10— Mr.  Wisely— B  6. 

12.  College  Course  Grammar. — This  course  is  intended  to 
present  somewhat  in  detail  those  parts  of  the  subject-matter  of 
English  grammar  which  should  be  taught  in  a  half  year's  course 
in  the  subject  in  the  high  schools.  The  method  of  teaching  the 
subject  will  be  worked  out  in  connection  with  the  presentation  of 
the  subject-matter.  Students  who  elect  the  course  should  do  so 
before  entering  upon  English  4,  as  the  work  here  offered  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  preparation  for  composition.  The  course  is  elective 
and  is  open  to  students  on  the  College  Course  only. 

11 :10— Mr.  Wisely— B  6. 

MATHEMATICS 

1.  Teacher's  Course  in  Arithmetic. — Topics:  Definitions  and 
expression  of  number,  the  fundamental  operations,  fractions,  En- 
glish and  French  systems  of  weights  and  measures,  ratio,  propor- 
tion, and  involution  and  evolution.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  co-or- 
dinated. Two  sections— 8  :00— 10  :10— Mr.  Baxter— B  9. 

2.  Teacher's  Course  in  Arithmetic. — Topics:  Percentage  and 
its  application  and  mensuration.  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  co-or- 
dinated. 9  :10— Mr.  Kelso— C  2. 

4.  Elementary  Algebra  II.— Integral  functions,  fractional 
functions,  simultaneous  linear  equations  and  quadratic  equations 
introduced.  9  :10— Mr.  Baxter— B  9. 

7.  Plane  Geometry  II. — Proportions,  pencils  of  lines,  paral- 
lels and  anti-parallels,  similar  figures,  partition  of  the  perigon, 
mensuration  and  constructions,  11 :10 — Mr.  Kelso — C  2. 

9.  College  Algebra  I. — The  usual  topics  of  college  algebra 
with  special  emphasis  placed  on  those  of  more  immediate  interest 
and  importance.  10 :10 — Mr.  Higgins — B  34. 
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10.  College  Algebra  II. — Infinite  Series,  Determinants,  and 
theory  of  equations.  11 :10 — Mr.  Higgins — B  34. 

11.  Trigonometry. — Functions,  formulae,  equations  and  so- 
lutions of  triangles.  10  :10— Mr.  Kelso— C  2. 

13.  Analytic  Geometry  II. — A  detailed  study  of  the  parabola, 
the  eclipse  and  the  hyperbola,  the  general  equation  of  the  second 
degree,  some  of  the  higher  plane  curves,  and  an  introduction  to 
Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  11 :10— Mr.  Baxter— B  9. 

15.     Calculus  II. — Integral  Calculus. 

8  :00— Mr.  Higgins— B  34. 

20.     The  History  and  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics. 

9  :10— Mr.  Higgins— B  34. 

LATIN 

2.  Elements  of  Latin. — Review  of  the  conjugations,  uses  of 
the  subjunctive,  infinitive  and  particle;  comparative  study  of 
Latin  and  English  sentence  construction.  Daily  Latin  and  English 
exercises.  2  :30— Mr.  Weng—  C  1 . 

3.  Easy  Reading. — Nutting's  Reader  will  be  used,  the  object 
being  to  gain  facility  in  handling  the  common  forms  and  construc- 
tions as  they  occur  in  narrative  prose.      1 :30 — Dr.  Schlicher — C  7. 

6.  Cicero's  Orations. — Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  careful 
oral  and  written  translation,  and  an  understanding  of  the  purpose 
and  circumstances  of  the  speeches.  8  :00 — Mr.  Weng — C  1. 

9.  Sallust. — The  Jugurthine  War  will  be  read,  and  will  be 
considered  throughout  as  a  work  of  literature  and  an  account  of  a 
phase  of  Roman  politics  and  history.  10:10 — Mr.  Weng — C  1. 

10.  Terence. — Two  plays  are  read,  with  composition  or  other 
supplementary  work  once  a  week.  11 :10 — Dr.  Schlicher — C  7. 

15.  Latin  Poetry. — Selections  from  the  Latin  poets,  illustrat- 
ing the  different  periods  and  types.  A  study  of  the  authors  and 
their  place  in  Roman  literature.  9  :10 — Dr.  Schlicher — C  7. 

18.  Greek  and  Roman  Literature. — Representative  works  of 
the  chief  authors  are  read  in  translation,  and  reported  on  and 
discussed  in  class.  Attention  is  given  to  the  relation  of  these  works 
to  English  literature.  The  course  is  intended  chiefly  for  students 
of  literature  and  history.     No  knowledge  of  Latin  is  required. 

8 :00— Dr.  Schlicher— C  7. 
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GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

German  1-3  is  known  as  Elementary  German ;  German  4  to  7  as 
Intermediate  German ;  that  above  7  is  College  German.  Normal 
students  who  have  finished  the  first  seven  terms'  work  are  entitled 
to  enter  upon  the  College  German  Course  and  are  advised  to  do  so 
if  they  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  The  only  condition  put 
upon  the  student  taking  up  work  in  the  intermediate  and  advanced 
courses  is,  that  he  have  the  preparation  to  pursue  the  work  he 
selects  to  his  advantage. 

1.  Elementary. — German  grammar  and  reading,  with  compo- 
sition. 2  :30—  Miss  Cox— B  36. 

2.  Course  1  continued.  11 :10 — Mr.  Mutterer— B  39. 

3.  Course  2  continued.  Eeading  a  modern  short  story  or  com- 
edy, with  composition  and  conversation.  1 :30 — Miss  Cox — B  36. 

The  text  used  in  these  three  courses  is  Prokosch's  Introduction 
to  German. 

4.  Reading  of  Easy  German  Prose. — Composition.  Rapid 
reading  of  easy  German  prose.  10  :10 — Miss  Cox — B  36. 

5.  Grammar  Review. — Detailed  Study  of  Syntax.  Compo- 
sition. 10  :10— Miss  Cox— B  36. 

6a  and  7.  Courses  6  and  7  are  courses  in  rapid  reading  of  or- 
dinary German  prose,  and  free  composition.  The  reading  matter  is 
selected  from  modern  short  stories,  novels,  and  historic  prose. 

11 :10— Miss  Cox— B  36. 

In  all  these  courses  German  will  be  the  medium  of  instruction. 
In  all  of  the  College  German  the  works  read  are  studied  from  the 
literary  as  well  as  from  the  linguistic  standpoint.  Each  author  is 
viewed  in  relation  to  his  time  and  the  whole  literary  movement  of 
the  German  people.  College  students  who  have  had  no  German  or 
who  have  not  had  the  required  amount  in  the  high  school  course, 
enter  those  classes  in  elementary  or  intermediate  German  for  which 
they  have  adequate  preparation. 

9.  Schiller's  Dramas. — Wallenstein,  with  collateral  reading 
of  other  dramas.  8  :00— Mr.  Mutterer— B  39. 

13.     Goethe's    Faust— Part    II.— 10 :10— Mr.  Mutterer— B  39. 

For  further  information  see  Catalogue. 
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EUROPEAN  HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

2.  Roman  History. — A  general  survey  of  Roman  history  from 
the  traditional  period  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire  in  the  West. 
Special  attention  to  the  economic  questions  of  the  later  Republic, 
provincial  administration,  and  organization  of  the  Empire. 

1 :30— Mr.  Roll— C  3. 

5.  English  History  B. — This  course  covers  the  period  from 
the  accession  of  Henry  VIII,  1509,  to  the  Napoleonic  settlement, 
1815.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
Stuart  period  and  to  the  causes,  character,  and  results  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

11 :10— Mr.  Roll— C  3. 

7.  Modern  European  History. — A  general  survey  extending 
from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  1763.  This  course  is 
confined  to  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  makes  only  the 
necessary  incidental  references  to  England.  Leading  topics :  Hu- 
manism and  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  Catholic  Reformation, 
the  Rise  of  Prussia.  10 :10— Mr.  Bogardus— B  3. 

9.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  —  This  course  deals 
with  the  developments  of  the  nineteenth  century  upon  the  conti- 
nent. The  restoration  of  the  monarchies  after  the  Napoleonic 
period  is  studied.  The  appearance  of  the  industrial  revolution  in 
the  various  countries  is  described,  and  the  whole  program  of  revo- 
lution and  reform  resulting  from  it  is  discussed  at  length.  Special 
attention  to  the  social  and  industrial  development  of  Germany. 
Largely  lectures.  2  :30 — Mr.  Bogardus — B  3. 

ECONOMICS 

2.  Theory. — In  this  course  an  attempt  is  made  to  study  in  an 
elementary  fashion  the  principles  of  the  subject  from  the  side  of 
theory.  It  is  only  by  mastering  the  theory  that  one  is  qualified  to 
take  up  the  study  of  economic  problems  of  today.  Topics  con- 
sidered are  the  theory  of  value;  production  in  connection  with 
land,  labor,  and  capital;  business  organization;  distribution  under 
the  heads  of  competitive  and  monopoly  profits,  rent,  wages,  and 
interest ;  consumption  and  value.  8  :00 — Mr.  Bogardus — B  3. 

ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY 

2.  Mollusks,  Primitive  Vertebrates  and  Fishes. — This  is  a 
continuation  of  Course  1,  but  students  may  begin  the  work  with 
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Course  2.     Special  attention  is  given  to  the  life  history  of  the  fresh 
water  mussel  and  to  the  fishes.  11:10 — Mr.  Cox — A  11,  A  14. 

5.  General  Animal  Histology. — A  laboratory  course  continued 
from  the  fall  term.  11 :10— Dr.  Hyde— A  16. 

2.  The  Mosses  and  Ferns. — A  careful  study  is  made  of  the 
principal  types  in  these  groups.  9  :10 — Dr.  Hyde — A  11,  A  14. 

5.  Plant  Histology. — This  is  a  laboratory  course  in  which  the 
student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
methods  employed  in  plant  histology,  and  to  prepare  a  set  of  micro- 
scopical slides.  The  laboratory  is  fully  equipped  with  warm  oven, 
microtomes  and  other  necessary  apparatus  for  this  work. 

1 :30— Mr.  Cox— A  16. 

1.  General  Agriculture. — This  course  deals  with  plant  and 
animal  breeding,  propagation  of  plants,  soils  and  related  topics  and 
farm  crops.  9  :10— Mr.  Cox— A  11  and  16. 

2.  General  Agriculture. — Enemies  of  farm  crops,  feeds  and 
feeding,  and  animal  husbandry.         10  :10 — Mr.  Cox — A  11  and  16. 

CHEMISTRY 

2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  1  and  is  more  particularly  a  study  of  the  common  metals. 
Considerable  library  reading  is  done  in  studying  the  various  indus- 
trial processes  in  preparing  the  important  metals  for  the  market. 
A  careful  study  is  here  made  of  their  reactions  upon  which  quali- 
tative analysis  is  based.  When  time  permits,  the  more  common 
organic  compounds  are  studied.  8  :00 — Mr.  Bruce — C  31. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis. — This  is  a  laboratory  course  supple- 
mented by  individual  instruction.  A  study  of  the  principles  and 
operations  involved,  and  practice  in  identifying  the  common  metals 
and  acids  is  the  primary  purpose  of  this  course. 

1 :30 — Mr.  Bruce — Laboratory. 

4.  Qualitative  Analysis. — This  also  is  a  laboratory  course. 
It  is  an  application  of  the  processes  worked  out  in  Course  3.  Sev- 
eral minerals  are  analyzed,  work  is  done  in  detecting  the  common 
food  adulterants,  the  common  non-metallic  elements  like  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur  and  the  halogens  and  in  the  analysis 
of  drinking  water,  coal,  soils,  etc.  Open  to  students  having  had 
courses  1,  2,  and  3.  1 :30 — Mr.  Bruce — Laboratory. 
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9.  Chemistry  of  Domestic  Science. — This  course  is  offered  for 
students  wishing  to  do  special  work  in  domestic  science.  It  deals 
with  chemical  questions  peculiar  to  home  sanitation  and  cookery. 
It  is  recommended  by  the  department  having  charge  of  the  domestic 
science  work  that  students  take  the  chemistry  Courses  1,  2,  3  and  9. 
Open  to  students  having  had  Courses  1,  2,  3. 

9  :10— Mr.  Bruce— C  33. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

1.  Wood-work. — This  is  a  beginning  course  in  benchwork  in 
wood  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  aims  primarily  to  give  a  training 
in  the  technical  processes  as  a  basis  for  teaching  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  use,  construction  and 
care  of  tools.  A  study  is  made  of  the  growth  of  woods,  their  quali- 
ties and  structure.  Students  are  expected  to  design  models  and 
work  out  projects  to  meet  certain  conditions.  Working  drawings 
are  made  for  a  large  part  of  the  course,  and  the  reading  of  draw- 
ings is  an  important  feature  throughout. 

9:10— Mr.  Sink— 2  T.  S. 

2.  Wood-work. — This  is  an  elementary  course  in  carpentry. 
It  includes  details  of  building  construction.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  use  of  the  steel  square  in  laying  out  work. 

8  :00— Mr.  Sink— 2  T.  S. 

3.  Wood-work.— Furniture  and  cabinet  work.       1 :30 — 2  T.  S. 

4  and  5.  Wood  Turning  and  Pattern  Making.  —  This  course 
deals  with  various  methods  of  turning  in  soft  and  hard  woods. 

11 :10— Mr.  Laubach— 2  T.  S. 


MECHANICAL    DRAWING. 

1.  Mechanical  Drawing. — This  course  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
principles  and  practice  of  working  drawings  and  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  subject.  It  covers  the  fundamentals  of  what  should 
be  taught  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  lower  high  school 
grades,  involving  lettering,  care  and  use  of  instruments,  elementary 
geometrical  construction,  orthographic  projections,  development  of 
surfaces,  isometric  and  cabinet  projections. 

Two  sections— 9  ;10-10  ;10— Mr.  Laubach— A  4. 
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sewing. 

1.  Elementary  Sewing. — This  course  deals  with  hand  proc- 
esses used  in  development  of  seams,  bands,  gussets,  plackets, 
patches,  darns,  art-needle  work,  etc.  Textiles  are  presented  from 
point  of  view  of  purchaser.  Manufacturing  processes,  simple  tests, 
microscopical  and  chemical  tests  are  included  in  this  course. 

8  :00 A  2. 

2,  Garment  Making. — The  fundamental  principles  of  garment 
making  are  presented.  Students  draft,  make  and  adjust  patterns 
to  measurements,  model  in  crinoline,  cut  and  finish  a  suit  of  under- 
garments, also  tailored  shirt  waist  and  skirt.  Textile  fabrics  are 
considered  in  relation  to  value  and  purpose.  Market  fabrics  in 
cotton,  linen,  woolens  and  silks  are  identified  and  graded  by  each 
student.  Estimates  are  made  upon  cost  and  quantity  of  material 
for  each  garment.  Two  sections — 8  :00-9  :10 — Miss  Rhyan — A  1. 

COOKING. 

2.  Cooking. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  practical 
knowledge  of  household  processes  connected  with  food,  to  give  skill 
and  efficiency  in  handling  materials  and  apparatus. 

Food  principles  are  considered  as  to  their  composition,  manu- 
facture, combination  and  changes  effected  by  heat,  cold  and  fermen- 
tation. Before  registering  for  this  course  students  should  consult 
with  the  head  of  the  department  as  to  the  pre-requisite  in  chemistry. 

The  course  in  Cooking  2  requires  two  continuous  hours.  Stu- 
dents registering  for  this  course  should  plan  to  be  in  the  room  for 
cooking  from  10:10  to  12:00  o'clock,  or  1:30  to  3:30. 

Two  sections— 10  :10— 1 :30  Miss  Rhyan— Cottage. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

2.  History  of  the  United  States  from  1783  to  1850.— Prob- 
lems of  imperial  organization;  developing  a  colonization  policy; 
foreign  relations;  westward  expansion;  the  public  lands  and  the 
influence  of  the  frontier ;  the  growth  of  sectionalism ;  the  Mexican 
War;  parties  and  slavery.  9:10 — Mr.  Roll — C  3. 

3.  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. — This  course  deals  with 
the  history  of  the  United  States  since  1850.  The  principal  topics  of 
the  course  are :  the  underlying  causes  of  the  war ;  military,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  phases  of  the  war ;  and  reconstruction.  A  brief 
survey  of  the  period  since  1876  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
Open  to  all  students.  8  :00— Mr.  Lynch— C  10. 
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5.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.— Pro  ducts,  mar- 
kets, and  labor  problems  of  the  colonial  period;  economic  aspects 
of  the  period  of  the  Revolution  and  Confederation ;  foreign  trade ; 
internal  improvements;  the  rise  of  the  factory  system;  the  public 
lands;  railroads;  banking  and  currency;  agricultural  products 
and  markets;  slavery;  the  tariff  question,  concentration  in  indus- 
try; organization  among  laborers;  government  regulation. 

2:30— Mr.  Roll— C  3. 

7.  History  of  the  South  to  I8601.— A  study  of  the  rise  of  the 
plantation  system  based  on  slave  labor  in  the  tide-water  areas  of 
the  southern  colonies,  and  of  its  spread  later  to  the  Piedmont  areas 
and  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  slavery  in  its  economic, 
social,  and  political  aspects;  origin  and  development  of  southern 
constitutional  theories;  the  origin  and  growth  of  secession  senti- 
ment to  its  culmination  in  the  formation  of  the  Confederacy. 

1 :30— Mr.  Lynch—  C  10. 

9.  History  of  Indiana. — French  and  British  periods;  strug- 
gle for  sovereignty  over  the  region  involving  the  British,  the  Span- 
ish, the  Indians,  and  the  American  settlers  backed  by  the  United 
States  Government  (1778  to  1815)  ;  problems  of  government,  settle- 
ment, and  slavery  in  the  territorial  period ;  settlement,  public  lands, 
internal  improvements,  and  politics  (1816-60)  •  Indiana's  part  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  political  controversy  in  the  State  during  the 
War;  economic  and  political  history  of  the  State  since  the  war. 

10:10— Mr.  Lynch— C  10. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  READING 

1.  Reading1  and  Literature. — This  course  makes  a  study  of 
the  fundamental  elements  of  conversational  tones  and  their  rela- 
tion to  mental  action,  viz.,  phrasing,  subordination,  pitch,  pause, 
inflection,  stress,  tone-color  and  movement.  This  theory  is  con- 
stantly applied  to  the  literature  to  be  read.  Constant  attention, 
also,  is  paid  to  phonics  and  correct  articulation. 

1 :30— Miss  Cuppy— B  12. 

2.  Reading  and  Literature. — This  course  is  a  counterpart  to 
1,  and  deals  with  emotional  reaction.  The  spirit  underlying  each 
piece  is  studied.  The  imaginative  and  emotional  elements  are  dis- 
covered. The  effort  centers  in  giving  proper  expression  to  the 
wide  range  of  emotional  subtleties.         9:10 — Miss  Cuppy — B  12. 
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3.  Myths,  Legends,  and  Folk-lore. — The  aim  and  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  students  with  a  body  of  knowledge 
usable  in  the  grades  and  high  schools,  in  history  work,  literature 
and  mythology.  Also  to  give  daily  oral  drill  in  telling  and  inter- 
preting the  same.  The  course  is  organized  with  two  special  ends  in 
view.  History  in  the  lower  grades  has  direct  reference  to  myths 
and  folk-lore,  and  the  interpretation  of  these  myths  is  the  business 
of  the  course.  Again  modern  literature  has  continual  recourse  to 
mythology,  which  if  known  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  its  study. 
The  course  begins  with  the  Aryan  myths  and  develops  them  through 
Greek,  Northern  and  Medieval  Mythology  into  Modern  times,  thus 
giving  unity  to  the  vast  body  of  folk-lore  to  which  this  age  is  heir. 
The  attention  of  students  wishing  to  take  this  course  is  called  to 
Public  Speaking  4.  8  :00— Mr.  Bacon— B  11. 

4.  Idealists. — An  advanced  course  in  oral  expression.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  course  to  deal  with  some  of  the  more  difficult 
writers  of  prose  and  poetry.  Writers  who  are  idealistic  and  philo- 
sophic in  thought,  or  abstract  in  expression.  Writers  whose  sen- 
tences have  to  be  filled  out  by  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Selections 
will  accordingly  be  made  from  Emerson,  Browning,  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  Carlyle.  In  this  course,  interpretation  of  the  thought  and 
spirit  precede  the  expression  and  the  relation  of  the  two  is  care 
fully  considered.  10:10 — Mr.  Bacon — B  11. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

1.     Debating.  11 :10— Mr.  Bacon— B  11. 

MUSIC 

1.  Teachers'  Graded  Course  in  Public  School  Music. — Topics: 
Rudiments  of  music  arranged  in  logical  order,  study  of  rhythm, 
elementary  ear-training;  sight  reading  preparatory  to  teaching  in 
the  grades.  11 :10— Miss  Botsford— D  9. 

2.  Sight-Singing,  Rhythm  and  Ear-Training. — Continued. 

10 :10— Miss  Botsford— D  9. 

4.     Harmony.  9 :10— Miss  Botsford— D  9. 

Chorus.  12:50— Miss  Botsford— D  9. 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Two  terms'  work  in  general  geography,  in  most  instances 
Courses  3  and  4,  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Normal 
diploma  in  the  two-year  and  three-year  courses  (except  students 
pursuing  special  work  in  Course  "C").  Geology  1  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  Geography  3.  Students  planning  to  take  geography 
or  geology  work  other  than  that  mentioned  above  are  advised  to 
confer  with  the  department. 

3.  Elements  of  Geography. — A  broad  introduction  to  modern 
geography,  leading  (1)  to  an  understanding  of  the  physiographic 
processes  and  the  features  of  the  earth,  and  (2)  to  an  insight  into 
the  relations  of  the  earth  (earth  as  a  whole,  topography,  air  and 
water)  to  life,  especially  to  human  affairs.  Text:  Elements  of 
Geography,  by  Salisbury,  Barrows  and  Tower  (used  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago).  11:10 — Mr.  Schockel — C  8. 

4.  Regional  Geography. — A  broad  course  in  the  regional  study 
of  the  natural  provinces  of  the  world,  including  in  general  for  each 
province  the  following:  (1)  Position,  size,  shape;  (2)  structure, 
topography,  soil;  (3)  climate,  drainage;  (4)  natural  resources;  (5) 
products,  industries,  commerce;  (6)  geographic  interpretation  of 
the  inhabitants;  (7)  relations  to  other  regions,  and  (8)  possibilities 
of  future  development.  Text :  High  School  Geography,  by  C.  R. 
Dryer.  Library  references.  Prerequisite:  Geography  3,  or 
Geology  1,  or  an  equivalent.  9:10 — Mr.  McBeth — C  8. 

5.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. — Part  I  deals  with 
the  production  and  marketing  of  the  chief  commercial  products 
of  the  world.  The  outlook  is  world-wide,  but  chief  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  United  States.  Part  II  deals  with  the  evolution  of 
commerce.  Library  references  and  lectures.  Chief  reference : 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography,  by  J.  R.  Smith. 

8  :00— Mr.  McBeth— C  8. 

8.  Historical  and  Regional  Geography  of  Europe.  —  Like 
Course  7,  but  the  regional  material  is  interwoven  with  data  con- 
cerning geographical  influences  in  European  history.  Text:  The 
Continent  of  Europe,  by  L.  W.  Lyde.     10  :10— Mr.  McBeth— C  8. 

9.  Asia.—  8:00— Mr.  Schockel— C  4. 

1.  Geology:  History  of  the  Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants. — A 
broad  introduction  to  the  study  of  geology,  to  a  large  extent  non- 
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technical,  to  give  a  perspective  on  history  and  the  natural  and 
social  sciences.  Lectures  and  library  readings.  Principal  reference : 
College  Geology,  by  Chamberlain  and  Salisbury.  May  be  substi- 
tuted for  Geography  3.  1 :30— Mr.  Schockel— C  4. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Classes  for  Men  : 

Consultation  hour  9  to  10  daily,  Mr.  Westphal. 

1.  The  course  is  for  students  having  had  little  or  no  previous 
training  in  gymnasium  work.  Free  hand  calisthenics,  simple  ap- 
paratus work  and  group  games,  including  volley  ball  and  basket 
ball,  will  constitute  the  work  of  this  class. 

Two  days— 10 :10— Mr.  Westphal. 

2.  For  students  who  have  had  one  or  more  terms  of  gymnasium 
work.  This  course  will  take  the  student  into  the  more  complex 
apparatus  work  and  a  dumb-bell  drill  will  be  taught.  Several  lec- 
tures will  be  offered  on  methods  of  athletic  training  and  on  the 
teaching  of  gymnastics  in  schools. 

Two  days— 11 :10— Mr.  Westphal. 

3.  Theory  of  Gymnastics.  Open  to  students  eligible  to  Course 
2.  Especially  designed  for  men  who  expect  to  handle  high  school 
gymnastics  and  athletics.  Two  days — 1 :30 — Mr.  Westphal. 

Classes  for  Women  : 

1.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  lessen  the  high  nervous  tension 
and  self-consciousness  of  students  and  to  develop  their  coodination 
and  power  of  quick  judgment  and  action.  The  course  consists  of 
free  standing  gymnastics,  graded  apparatus  work  and  games,  in- 
cluding basket-ball.  1 :30— 2  :30— Miss  Bailey. 

2.  This  course  is  a  progression  from  first  term  work  including 
also  club  swinging  and  folkdancing.  Open  to  students  who  have 
taken  Course  1.  11:10 — 1:30 — Miss  Bailey. 

3.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Courses  1  and  2.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  1  and  2.  2  :30— Miss  Bailey. 

All  classes  meet  twice  a  week.  Wednesday  is  left  open  for  cross 
country  walks  when  the  weather  permits ;  otherwise  indoor  basket- 
ball. 
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Number  of  Students  from  Each  County  for  the  Year  1914-1915. 


CALENDAR  FOR  1915-1916 


FALL  QUARTER 

Registration,  Monday,  October  4,  1915. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8:00  a.  in.,  October  5. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  December  24.  X 

WINTER  QUARTER  4fo 

Registration,  Monday,  January  3,  1916.  ty/t         y*j '>       ^Wfc 
Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8  :00  a.  m.,  January  4.  ^X  •  /7 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  Marcb  24,  1916.  *#/  O 

SPRING  QUARTER  ** 

Registration,  Monday,  March  27,  1910.  ^yAy 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8:00  a.  in.,  March  28.  *b/ 

Annual  Commencement,  9  :30  a.  in.,  Friday,  June  16,  1916.  **» 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

Registration,  Monday,  June  19,  1916. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  7  :00  a.  m.,  June  20. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  September  1,  1916. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Classification  of  New  Students — Professors  Stalker,  Rose  M.  Cox,  Miller 
and  Lynch. 

Classification  of  Old  Students — Professors  Mutterer,  Weng,  Moran  and 
Hyde. 

Classification  of  College  Students — Professors  Bogardus,  Schlicher  and 
Higgins. 

Recitation    and    Examination    Programs — Professors    Rettger,    Bogardus 
and  Clippinger. 

Commencement  and  Senior  Class — Professors  Gilluni  and  Higgins. 

Special,  Irregular  and  Delinquent  Students  and  Extra  Studies — Pro- 
fessors Wisely,  Bruce  and  Kelso. 

Library — Professors  Cunningham,  Schlicher,  Lynch  and  Bacon. 

Discipline — Professors    Parsons,    Sandison,    Lynch,    Wisely,    Gillum    and 
Deans  Schweitzer  and  Westphal. 

Graduation — Professors  U.  O.  Cox,  Lynch,  Bogardus,  Moran  and  Charman. 

Health  of  Students   (Men) — Professors  Westphal,  Rettger  and  Schockel. 

Health  of  Students  (Women) — Professors  Bailey,  Rose  M.  Cox  and  Dean 
Schweitzer. 

Advanced  Standing — Professors  Curry,  Baxter  and  Clippinger. 

Athletics — Professors  Westphal,  Gillum,  Turman,  Laubach  and  Higgins. 

Entertainment   and    Student   Social  Affairs— Professors   Kelso,   Weng, 
Moran,  Bacon  and  Deans  Schweitzer  and  Westphal. 

Appointments — Professors  Charman,  Parsons,  Sandison  aud  Rettger. 

Auditing  Committee — Professors  Baxter,  Kelso  and  Cunningham. 

Commencement   Programs,   Invitations,   Etc. — Professors  Rettger,   Curry 
and  Wisely. 

Catalogues,  Bulletins,  Etc. — Professors  Stalker,  Curry  and  Sandison. 

Advisory  Committee  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. — Professors  McBeth,  Baxter, 
Turman  and  Bailey. 

Conditioned  English   Committee — Professors  Bacon,  Wisely  and  Curry. 

Lecttjbb  Course  Committee — Professors  Schlicher,  Clippinger  and  Stalker 
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FACULTY 


William  Wood  Parsons,  President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion, 1444  S.  Center  St. 
Howard  Sandison,  Vice-President  and  Professor  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy, 404  N.  Center  St. 
Albert  Ross  Charman,  Professor  of  Observation,  Methods  and  Practice, 

731  S.  Seventh  St. 
Robert  Greene  Gillum,  Professor  of  Physics,  and  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings and  Grounds,  63  Gilbert  Ave. 
Louis  John  Rettger,  Professor  of  Physiology,                        31  Gilbert  Ave. 
Arthur  Cunningham,  Librarian  and  Professor  of  Library  Science, 

529  S.  Center  St. 
Charles  Madison  Curry,  Professor  of  Literature,  1004  Sixth  Ave. 

Francis  Marion  Stalker,  Professor  of  History  of  Education, 

914  S.  Fifth  St. 
Mary  Elinor  Moran,  Assistant  Professor  of  Literature,  1466  S.  Eighth  St. 
William  Thomas  Turman,  Professor  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing, 

1629  S.  Fifth  St. 
John  Benjamin  Wisely,  Professor  of  English,  1247  N.  Tenth  St. 

Oscar  Lynn  Kelso,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  700  S.  Fifth  St. 

John  Jacob  Schlicher,  Professor  of  Latin,  1811  N.  Eighth  St. 

William  Allen  McBeth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology, 

1905  N.  Eighth  St. 
Frank  Rawdon  Higgins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

J  719  N.  Ninth  St. 
Rose  Marian  Cox,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  458  N.  Seventh  St. 

Frederick  Gilbert  Mutterer,  Professor  of  German,  667  Oak  St. 

Frederick  Henry  Weng,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  816  Third  Ave. 
Erle  Els  worth  Clippinger,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  500  S.  Center  St. 
Frank  Smith  Bogardus,  Professor  of  European  History  and  Economics, 

2312  N.  Tenth  St. 
Ulysses  Orange  Cox,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  and  Agriculture. 
*Edwin  Morris  Bruce,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  2401  N.  Ninth  St. 

Merit  Lees  Laubach,  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts,  2423  S.  Seventh  St. 
James  Harvey  Baxter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

1109  N.  Fourth  St. 
William  Orlando  Lynch,  Professor  of  United  States  History  and  Govern- 
ment, 1230  S.  Fifth  St. 
Roscoe  Raymond  Hyde,  Assistant   Professor  of  Physiology,   and  Zoology 
and  Botany,  636  Chestnut  St. 
Charles  Baldwin  Bacon,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  and  Reading, 

1633  S.  Fifth  St. 
Edith  A.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Physical  Training  (Women), 

907  S.  Seventh  St. 


*  On  leave,  1915-1916. 
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iiAiu.oTTi;  Bertha  Schweitzer,  Dean  of  Women,  1311  S.  Center  St. 

Ivaii  Rhyan,  Professor  of  Domestic  Economy,  2206  N.  Eleventh  St. 

\ "k  tor  C.  MiUiER,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  677  Tippecanoe  St. 

A.  F.  Westphal,  Professor  of  Physical  Training  (Men),  and  Dean  of  Men, 

1625  S.  Center  St. 
Charles  Roll,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  2614  N.  Eighth  St. 

Bernard  Schockel,  Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology,  1022  S.  Center  St. 
O.  E.  Sink,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts,  1014  Sixth  Ave. 

Thomas  J.  Bkeitwieser,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology, 

636  Chestnut  St. 
Anne  Conmy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Domestic  Economy,      432  N.  Sixth  St. 
Arthur  H.  Ltjehring,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts. 
Lowell  M.  Tilson,  Professor  of  Music. 

Minnie  L.  Irons,  Assistant  Professor  of  Domestic  Economy. 
J.  Howard  Johnson,  Acting  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Elizabeth  Crawford,  Principal  and  Teacher  of  English,  Training  School, 

1532  S.  Center  St. 
Walter  II.  Woodrow,  Teacher  of  Science,  Training  School, 

1505  S.  Eleventh  St. 
Mabel  Bonsall,  Assistant  Principal  and  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Training 
School,  417  B,  S.  Center  St. 

Alice  Floyd  Mueller,  Teacher  of  German,  Training  School. 
Minnie  Weyl,  Teacher  of  History,  Training  School,        417  B,  S.  Center  St. 
Howard  W.  Byrn,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Training  School,         1410  S.  Sixth  St. 
Edith  M.  Bader,  General  Teacher,  Training  School,  1126  N.  Eighth  St. 

Harriett  Joslin,  Teacher  of  Domestic  Economy,  Training  School, 

430  N.  Sixth  St. 
Reuben  H.  Snitz,  Teacher  of  Manual  Training,  Training  School. 

,  Teacher  of  Music  and  Drawing,  Training  School. 

Telulah  Robinson,  Grades  Seven  and  Eight,  Training  School, 

417  B,  S.  Center  St. 
*Alma  McCrum,  Grades  Five  and  Six,  Training  School,     1204  N.  Fourth'  St. 
Minnie  E.  Neumann,  Grades  Five  and  Six,  Training  School. 
Norma  Failing,  Grades  Three  and  Four,  Training  School, 

1900  N.  Thirteenth  St. 
*Alice  M.  Woody,  Grades  One  and  Two,  Training  School, 

315  N.  Twenty-third  St. 
Lotta  Day,  Grades  One  and  Two,  Training  School,  460  N.  Seventh  St. 

Joy  Muchmore,  Country  Training  School,  L204  N.  Fourth  St. 

Anne  ('tare  Keating,  Assistant  Librarian,  S.  Seventh,  R.  R.  4. 

Mabel  E.  Marshall,  Assistant  Librarian,  49  S.  Thirteenth  St. 

Kdna  Brown,  Assistant  Librarian,  302^  N.  Sixth  St. 

Edna  Darrow,  Assistant  Librarian,  460  N.  Eleventh  St. 

OFFICE  FORCE 

Minnie  Elizabeth  Hill,  Registrar  and  Head  Bookkeeper,     412  N.  Fifth  St. 
10m ma  Agnes  Smith,  Secretary  to  the  President,  409  S.  Center  St. 

Esther  Norris,  Assistant  Registrar  and  Bookkeeper,        1625  N.  Eighth  St. 


On  leave,  1915-1916. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


History. — The  State  Normal  Schooi  was  created  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  approved  December  20,  1865.  It  was  located  in 
Terre  Haute,  which  gave  a  city  block  of  land  and  $50,000  in  cash 
toward  the  first  building.  The  school  opened  on  Jauary  6,  1870, 
with  twenty -three  students.  During  the  year  ending  June  18, 
1915,  3.402  different  students  were  enrolled.  Since  the  school  was 
organized  nearly  50,000  different  students  have  been  enrolled  and 
nearly  3,000  have  graduated. 

Location. — The  State  Normal  School  is  located  at  Terre  Haute 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Big  Four  railroads,  East  and  West,  and  the  Frisco  and 
Southeastern  lines,  North  and  South,  and  is  easily  accessible  by  rail 
or  interurban  from  any  part  of  the  State. 

For  Teachers. — The  State  Normal  School  is  Indiana's  institu- 
tion for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  includ- 
ing the  grades  and  high  school.  The  entire  time  and  attention  of 
the  school  are  devoted  to  this  purpose  and  only  students  intending 
to  be  teachers  are  admitted. 

Faculty. — The  faculty,  numbering  something  over  fifty  regular 
members,  is  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  training  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  and  directs  its  entire  energy  upon  this  one  thing. 

Departments. — The  several  departments  offer  every  phase  of 
work  required  in  the  public  schools,  including  grade  and  high 
school  subjects,  supervision  and  school  management,  industrial  arts 
and  domestic  economy.  Well-equipped  gymnasiums  for  men  and 
women  and  convenient  athletic  grounds  furnish  ample  opportunity 
for  training  in  every  phase  of  physical  culture. 

Equipment. — The  school,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Terre  Haute,  has  at  present  four  modern  commodious  buildings  in 
which  to  do  its  work.  These  buildings  have  every  appliance  for 
good  work  and  are  kept  clean  and  sanitary  so  that  the  student  may 
have  the  best  conditions  for  work  at  all  times.  With  over  three 
thousand  different  students  enrolled  in  the  year  just  closing  the 
capacity  of  these  buildings  has  been  severely  tested  and  found  in- 
to) 
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sufficient  for  the  growing  numbers.  With  the  opening  of  the  Fall 
Quarter  the  new  Vocational  Building  will  be  occupied  by  the  de- 
partments of  Industrial  Arts  and  Domestic  Economy  with  a  com- 
plete modern  equipment. 

Library. — The  school  offers  excellent  library  facilities.  The 
library  now  has  upward  of  65,000  volumes  to  which  the  students 
have  easy  access. 

Training  Schools. — The  State  Normal  School  maintains  a  com- 
plete system  of  training  schools,  including  the  eight  grades  and 
high  school  in  the  city,  and  a  typical  rural  school  in  connection 
with  the  township  schools  in  the  country.  All  these  schools  are  in 
charge  of  skillful,  professionally  trained  teachers. 

Conditions  of  Admission. — Legal  Requirements:  Sixteen  years 
of  age,  if  women;  eighteen,  if  men.     Good  health.     Satisfactory 
evidence  of  undoubted  moral  character.    A  pledge  that  the  appli 
cant  wishes  to  enter  the  school  in  good  faith  to  prepare  to  teach,  if 
practicable,  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana. 

Scholastic  Requirements:  For  admission  to  courses  for  Classes 
"A,"  "B,"  and  "C"  and  the  two-year  course  the  applicant  must 
be  a  graduate  of  a  commissioned  or  of  a  certified  non-commissioned 
high  school  or  must  possess  scholarship  equivalent  to  that  of  such 
graduate.  For  admission  to  the  College  Course  the  applicant  must 
be  a  graduate  of  a  commissioned  high  school  or  must  possess  schol- 
arship equivalent  to  such  a  graduate. 

CREDENTIALS.— HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  MUST 
PRESENT  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  REGISTRATION  A  COM- 
PLETE CERTIFIED  RECORD  OF  THEIR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
COURSE.  THIS  IS  FILED  IN  THE  OFFICE  AS  A  PART  OF 
THE  STUDENT'S  RECORD  AND  MAKES  THE  PRESENTA- 
TION OF  THE  DIPLOMA  UNNECESSARY.  BLANKS  FOR 
THIS  PURPOSE  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  BY  ADDRESSING  THE 
PRESIDENT. 

Requirements  for  Graduation  from  Commissioned  High 
Schools  of  Indiana. — a.  Students  must  complete  not  less  than 
sixteen  units  of  high  school  work.  A  unit  is  denned  as  a  year's 
study  of  five  periods  a  week  for  not  less  than  thirty-two  weeks,  pro- 
vided that,  in  schools  where  a  course  of  not  less  than  nine  months 
is  maintained,  fifteen  units  shall  be  acceptable  for  graduation. 
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b.  Of  these  sixteen  units  (fifteen  units  when  the  school  year  is 
not  less  than  nine  months)  eleven  shall  be  obtained  in  the  following 
subjects: 

English,  three  units. 

Foreign  Language,  two  units. 

Mathematics,  two  units. 

Natural  Science,  one  unit. 

Social  Science,  including  history,  one  unit. 

Two  units  to  be  obtained  by  additional  work  in  one  or  two  of  the 
above  subjects. 

Five  (four  when  the  school  year  is  not  less  than  nine  months)  addi- 
tional units  to  be  taken  in  the  above  or  other  subjects  as  the 
school  authorities  may  determine. 

A  rule  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  makes  it  possible  to 
graduate  from  the  commissioned  high  school  without  mathematics, 
or  without  a  foreign  language,  but  not  without  both,  by  the  substi- 
tution of  certain  subjects. 

Credits. — The  term  '"Credit"  is  used  to  denote  the  successful 
completion  of  a  course — twelve  weeks,  five  hours  a  week — in  any 
subject.     No  credit  is  given  for  less  than  a  half  quarter. 

Minimum  Residence  Requirements  for  Graduation. — An 
actual  attendance  of  three  quarters,  of  thirty-six  weeks,  is  the 
minimum  residence  under  which  any  student  may  graduate. 

Time  for  Entering. — For  all  reasons  it  is  best  to  be  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  quarter,  but  students  are  admitted  at  any  time 
in  the  year.  Students  should  be  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  quar- 
ter. Late  entrance,  even  when  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  weak- 
ens the  work  of  the  students  so  entering,  but  disturbs  the  work  of 
those  who  were  on  time.  Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that 
persons  entering  several  days  or  weeks  late  and  attempting  to 
carry  the  regular  number  of  studies  and  make  a  full  term 's  credits 
are  usually  crippled  in  their  work  throughout  the  term.  Hence 
persons  entering  three  weeks  or  more  after  the  opening  of  the  term 
are  limited  for  the  term  to  such  number  of  studies  as  they  can 
profitably  carry.  However,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  certifi- 
cate for  Class  "  A "  can  be  issued  only  upon  actual  attendance  for 
twelve  weeks,  and  that  the  certificate  for  Class  "  B  "  can  be  issued 
only  upon  actual  attendance  for  twenty-four  wreeks.  The  following 
paragraphs  from  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  State  Teachers' 
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draining  Board  will  be  of  interest  to  students  applying  for  Class 
"A"  and  "B"  certificates: 

'•The  twelve  weeks'  period  shall  cover  not  less  than  twelve  full  calen- 
dar weeks  of  actual  school  work,  including  necessary  days  of  classification 
and  registration  of  students,  legal  holidays  and  commencement  exercises. 

"This  work  must  be  taken  after  the  legal  qualifications  are  met.  It 
may  be  taken  in  two  terms  of  six  weeks  each,  or  it  may  be  extended 
through  two  or  three  twelve  weeks'  terms. 

"Students  should  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  Late  entrance 
should  not  be  allowed  unless  the  school  is  prepared  to  give  the  student  such 
attention  as  will  insure  valuable  and  continuous  work.  If  these  conditions 
exist,  then  students  may  enter  at  any  time,  provided  no  credit  is  given  for 
less  than  one-half  term's  attendance. 

"Students  absent  not  to  exceed  ten  school  days  within  the  twelve  weeks, 
and  who  pass  all  the  examinations  and  do  satisfactorily  all  the  scholastic 
work  of  the  twelve  weeks  shall  be  regarded  as  fulfilling  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  This  provision  is  not  to  be  construed  as  reducing  the 
twelve  weeks'  term  to  ten  weeks,  but  is  intended  to  cover  simply  and  only 
cases  of  sickness.  If  emergency  cases  of  absence  arise  not  covered  by  the 
rule  above,  the  president  of  the  normal  school  or  college  may  state  the 
facts  to  the  State  Superintendent  for  decision. 

"All  the  work  required  for  Class  'A'  certificate,  or  the  additional  work 
required  for  the  Class  'B'  certificate,  shall  be  done  in  the  same  institution. 
No  credits  shall  be  given  by  any  accredited  institution  for  less  than  twelve 
weeks'  work  done  in  any  other  accredited  institution.  Credits  shall  be 
given  for  full  quarters  (twelve  weeks)  only." 

Certificates,  Diplomas  and  Degrees. — Under  the  law,  when 
students  complete  the  course  of  study  they  receive  certificates  of 
graduation,  not  diplomas.  "At  the  expiration  of  two  years  after 
graduation,  satisfactory  evidence  of  professional  ability  to  instruct 
and  manage  a  school  having  been  received,  they  (graduates)  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  diploma  appropriate  to  such  professional  degrees 
as  the  trustees  shall  confer  upon  them;  which  diplomas  shall  be 
considered  sufficient  evidence  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  State." 

At  the  completion  of  the  College  Course  the  certificate  and  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  given,  and  the  diploma  or  life  license 
is  given  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching. 

Dean  of  Women. — To  care  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
the  young  women,  the  institution  employs  a  Dean  of  Women,  whose 
whole  time  is  given  to  this  work.  Parents  may  rest  absolutely 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Dean  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
every  young  woman  in  the  school  and  is  careful  to  see  that  only 
proper  places,  under  the  best  conditions,  are  selected  as  their  homes. 
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A  list  of  desirable  rooms  and  boarding  places  is  kept  on  file  in  th< 
office  of  the  Dean,  and  the  young  women  are  expected  to  confer 
with  the  Dean  before  making  definite  arrangements  as  to  rooms. 
Past  experience  has  demonstrated  the  desirability  of  requiring  the 
women  not  to  engage  rooms  where  men  are  rooming.  In  case  of 
seemingly  justifiable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  matter  should  first 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Dean  before  definite  arrangements  are  made. 
Young  women  who  desire  to  make  arrangements  for  room  and 
board  before  coming  here  can  do  so  by  corresponding  with  the  Dean 
of  Women.  Indeed,  young  women  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  make  such  arrangements  before  coming.  Assistance 
will  be  given,  as  far  as  possible,  to  women  desiring  to  find  work  to 
pay  part  of  their  expenses.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  life 
and  interests  of  the  women  of  the  school  should  be  addressed  to 
Miss  Charlotte  Bertha  Schweitzer,  Dean  of  Women. 

Dean  of  Men. — The  school  also  employs  a  Dean  of  Men  to  care 
for  the  interests  of  the  men.  Personal  supervision  is  given  to  the 
locations  and  conditions  of  rooms  in  order  that  the  young  men  may 
have  the  best  surroundings  possible  for  their  work.  Young  men 
are  also  assisted  in  finding  suitable  places  to  work.  Address  A.  F. 
Westphal,  Dean  of  Men. 

Working  for  Expenses. — It  is  often  possible  for  students  to 
make  part  of  their  expenses  by  doing  outside  work.  The  school 
officials  and  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  will  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  aid  young  men  and  young  women  in  finding  suitable 
places  to  work. 

Tuition  and  Fees. — Non-residents  of  Indiana  are  charged  a 
tuition  fee  of  twelve  dollars  per  quarter,  which  must  be  paid  in 
advance.  Residents  of  Indiana  pay  no  tuition  fee  whatever,  but  a 
library  fee  of  two  dollars  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks  is  collected 
from  every  student. 

Cost  of  Living. — Board,  including  fuel  and  light,  can  be  had  in 
good  families  at  $3.50  and  $4.50  per  week,  according  to  the  quality 
of  accommodations.  There  are  good  facilities  for  self-boarding  and 
for  club-boarding  in  the  city  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.75  per  week. 
Nearly  all  the  students  board  in  clubs,  thus  reducing  their  entire 
expenses  for  board  and  room-rent  to  $3.75  to  $4.00  per  week  for 
good  accommodations.  The  expenses  of  many  do  not  exceed  $3.00 
per  week.     The  only  charge  made  by  the  school  is  a  library  fee  of 
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$2.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  This  applies  to  Indiana  stu- 
dents. Non-residents  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $12.00  per  quar- 
ter in  addition  to  the  library  fee.  The  necessary  expenses  for  a 
year  of  thirty-six  weeks  in  the  Normal  School  will  not  exceed 
$200.00,  and  may  be  kept  under  that  amount.  For  fuller  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  school,  address  President  William  W. 
Parsons. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 


Well-Balanced  Work. — Upon  entering  the  Normal  School 
students  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  map  out  their  complete 
course  of  study  so  that  the  work  of  each  quarter  will  be  well  bal- 
anced. In  doing  this  they  should  seek  the  advice  of  members  of  the 
faculty,  who  will  suggest  the  order  and  combinations  of  subjects 
that  will  prove  most  beneficial.  The  selection  of  one  or  more  lines 
of  work  to  be  pursued  somewhat  exhaustively  and  thoroughly  will 
bring  better  results  in  every  way  than  the  random  choice  of  many 
subjects  with  only  one  quarter  to  each. 

Required  Professional  Work. — In  the  required  professional 
work  one  subject  taken  each  quarter  throughout  the  course  will 
bring  the  best  results.  In  the  Three-Year  course  the  professional 
work  should  be  begun  the  first  quarter,  and  in  the  College  Course 
it  should  be  begun  not  later  than  the  fourth  quarter  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sophomore  year.  In  the  judgment  of  the  professional 
departments  this  work  should  be  taken  in  the  following  order: 
Psychology,  History  of  Education,  Method,  Practice.  Students  are 
strongly  urged  to  observe  these  suggestions  and  under  no  circum- 
stances to  permit  the  required  professional  subjects  to  accumulate 
for  the  last  quarter  in  the  course.  This  does  not  apply  to  students 
with  advanced  standing  who  of  necessity  must  sometimes  carry 
more  than  one  professional  subject,  nor  must  it  be  construed  as 
meaning  that  additional  work  in  the  professional  departments  may 
not  be  elected. 

Conditioned  English. — A  permanent  committee  of  the  heads 
of  the  three  English  departments  will  have  charge  of  students  who 
are  found  to  be  particularly  deficient  in  English,  and  will  indicate 
to  them  such  work  as  in  its  judgment  they  may  need.  This  work 
they  will  be  required  to  take  as  Conditioned  English. 

The  courses  of  study  as  offered  at  present  may  be  stated  briefly 
as  follows: 

1.  Twelve  Weeks  '  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  Class 
"A,"  the  legal  requirements  of  which  are  (1)  graduation  from  the 
commissioned  or  certified  high  school,  or  equivalent  scholarship, 
(2)   not  less  than  twelve  weeks'  work  in  a  professional  school  for 
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,n«'  training  of  teachers,  and  (3)  a  license  to  teach  of  not  less  than 
twelve  months. 

2.  Twenty-four  Weeks'  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  Class 
"A,"  the  legal  requirements  of  which  are  (1)  graduation  from  the 
commissioned  or  certified  high  school,  or  equivalent  scholarship,  (2) 
not  less  than  twenty- four  weeks'  work  in  a  professional  school  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  (3)  one  year's  successful  experience  in 
teaching,  and  (4)  a  license  to  teach  of  not  less  than  twenty-four 
months. 

3.  Two- Year  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  district  and  town 
schools,  the  legal  requirements  of  which  class  are  (1)  graduation 
from  the  commissioned  or  certified  high  school,  and  (2)  two  years, 
or  seventy-two  weeks,  in  a  professional  school.  Successful  comple- 
tion of  this  course  entitles  the  student  to  a  certificate  which  is  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  a  license  to  teach  in  the  district  or  town  schools  of 
the  State  for  three  years  without  examination. 

4.  Three- Year  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  Class  "  C  ",  the 
legal  requirements  of  which  are  (1)  graduation  from  the  commis- 
sioned or  certified  non-commissioned  high  school,  or  equivalent 
scholarship,  (2)  graduation  from  a  professional  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  the  course  covering  three  years  or  one  hun- 
dred eight  weeks,  (3)  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching, 
and  (4)  a  three-year  license  or  its  equivalent.  Completion  of  this 
course  in  the  State  Normal  School  and  two  years  of  successful  ex- 
perience entitles  the  student  to  a  diploma  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
Life  State  License  to  teach  in  Indiana, 

5.  Four- Year  College  or  Advanced  Course,  to  prepare 
teachers  for  high  schools,  academies  and  advanced  positions  in 
school  work.  The  conditions  of  admission  to  this  course  are  those 
required  by  standard  colleges  of  the  Middle  West,  or  graduation 
from  the  commissioned  high  school.  Completion  of  this  course  en- 
titles the  student  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and,  after  two 
years  of  successful  experience,  to  a  diploma  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  Life  State  License  to  teach  in  Indiana. 

6.  Course  for  College  Graduates,  a  course  of  thirty-six 
weeks  open  to  graduates  of  standard  colleges,  and  carrying  with  its 
completion  and  two  years  of  successful  experience  the  diploma 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  Life  State  License  to  teach  in  Indiana. 

7.  The  Old  Four- Year  Course,  which  required  fifty  credits 
for  graduation.     Students  who  entered  upon  this  course  may  com- 
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plete  it  by  fulfilling"  the  requirements  at  the  time  they  entered 
they  may  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  courses  and  their  conditions. 
High  school  graduates  who  entered  the  old  four-year  course  were 
given  fourteen  credits.  Of  the  thirty-six  credits  necessary  for  grad- 
uation, fifteen  in  common  branches,  nine,  seven  or  eight,  according 
to  time  of  entrance,  in  professional  subjects,  and  one  in  composition 
were  required.  The  remaining  subjects  wTere  elective.  The  fifteen 
credits  required  in  common  branches  were  distributed  as  follows : 
Three  each  in  geography  and  grammar;  two  each  in  arithmetic, 
reading,  history  and  physiology;  and  one  in  writing.  Previous  to 
the  Fall  Term  of  1904,  nine  professional  subjects  were  required; 
between  the  Fall  Term  of  190-4  and  the  Summer  Term  of  1906, 
seven  professional  subjects  were  required ;  beginning  with  the  Sum- 
mer Term,  1906,  eight  professional  subjects  were  required.  With 
these  facts  in  mind,  consultation  of  the  subjects  required  in  the  new 
course  will  readily  reveal  the  changes  necessary  for  adjustment  to 
present  conditions. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

1.     Twelve  Weeks  '  Course 

For  certificate  to  Class  "A"  four  credits  are  required: 

(a)  One  professional  subject  chosen  from  the  following:  Psychology, 
History  of  Education,  Observation.  Child  Study — one  credit. 

(b)  One  common  school  subject— one  credit. 

(c)  One  advanced  subject — one  credit. 

(d)  One  subject  elected  from  common  school  or  advanced  subjects — 
one  credit. 

Music  1  or  Writing  may  be  carried  in  addition  to  the  four  re- 
quired subjects,  but  neither  music  nor  writing  may  be  taken  as  a 
fourth  subject  for  a  Class  "A"  certificate. 

Students  pursuing  this  course  may  elect  and  receive  credit  for 
an  amount  of  pre-vocational  work  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  the  total 
amount  required,  but  in  making  such  substitution  the  strictly  pro- 
fessional work  must  not  be  omitted. 

2.     Twenty-four  Weeks'  Course 

For  certificate  to  Class  "B"  eight  credits  are  required: 

(a)  First  term,  of  twelve  weeks,  four  subjects  as  stated  above  in  the 
Twelve  Weeks'  Course — four  credits. 

(b)  Second  term,  of  twelve  weeks,  four  subjects  chosen  under  the 
same  regulations  and  from  the  same  subjects  as  in  the  course  of  Class 
"A,"  with  do  duplication  of  work  done  in  that  course — four  credits. 
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.Music  1  or  Writing  may  be  carried  in  addition  to  the  four  re- 
quired subjects,  but  neither  music  nor  writing  may  be  taken  as  a 
fourth  subject  for  a  Class  "B"  certificate.  Class  "A"  teachers 
completing  the  training  course  for  Class  "B"  certificate  may  elect 
and  receive  credit  for  an  amount  of  pre-voeational  work  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-half  the  total  amount  of  work  required  to  complete  the 
training  for  Class  "  B  "  certificate,  but  in  making  such  substitution 
the  strictly  professional  work  must  not  be  omitted. 

3.     Two-Year  Course — Seventy-two  Weeks 

Twenty-five  credits  required  for  certificate  which  entitles  the 
holder  to  teach  in  district  and  town  schools  for  three  years  without 
examination. 

Psychology — two  credits. 

History  of  Education — one  credit. 

Methods — one  credit. 

Practice — two  credits. 

Arithmetic — two  credits. 

Grammar— two  credits. 

Composition — one  credit. 

Reading — two  credits. 

Geography  3  and  4 — two  credits. 

History,  two  credits  in  American  History ;  or,  two  credits  in  European 

History ;  or,  one  credit  each  in  American  and  European  History — 

two  credits. 
Physiology — two  credits. 
Music — one  credit. 
Drawing — one  credit. 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science — one  credit. 
Penmanship — one  credit. 

Physical  Training,  twenty-four  weeks — one  credit. 
Elective — one  credit. 

4.     Three- Year  Course — One  Hundred  Eight  Weeks 

Thirtj^-eight  credits  required  for  certificate  which  makes  the 
holder  eligible  to  Class  "C,"  and  after  two  years  of  successful 
experience  entitles  him  to  a  diploma  which  is  equivalent  to  a  Life 
State  License  to  teach  in  Indiana. 

Psychology — three  credits. 
History  of  Education — two  credits. 
Methods — one  credit. 
Practice- -two  credits. 
Arithmetic — two  credits. 
Grammar — two  credits. 
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Composition — one  credit. 

History,  two  credits  in  American  History ;  or,  two  credits  in  European 
History;  or,  one  credit  each  in  American  and  European  History — two 
credits. 

Physiology — two  credits. 

Reading — two  credits. 

Geography  3  and  4 — two  credits. 

Nature  Study — one  credit. 

Drawing — one  credit. 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science — one  credit. 

Music — one  credit. 

Penmanship — one  credit. 

Physical  Training,  twenty-four  weeks — one  credit. 

Elective — eleven  credits.  With  the  exception  of  the  courses  mentioned 
here  as  required,  the  electives  may  be  chosen  from  any  courses  offered  by 
the  several  departments  of  the  school.  However,  students  are  required  to 
elect  work  by  subjects  or  courses,  not  by  quarters.  When  a  student  elects  a 
subject  he  is  required  to  take  a  year's  work  in  that  subject,  unless  for  good 
reasons  he  is  permitted  by  the  faculty  to  discontinue  it  and  take  up  another 
line  of  study  in  its  place. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  made  for  modifying  the 
Three-Year  Course  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  preparing 
for  special  work,  particularly  of  those  preparing  to  teach  the  pre- 
vocational  subject: 

1.  No  student  shall  carry  more  than  two  courses  in  any  one 
department  at  the  same  time. 

2.  A  student  may  elect  a  major  or  special  line  of  work  in 
which  he  shall  make  at  least  six  credits. 

3.  A  student  may  elect  as  many  as  nine  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment in  which  his  special  work  lies,  but  no  more  than  nine  credits 
in  any  one  department  may  be  counted  toward  graduation. 

4.  The  following  twelve  credits  shall  be  required  of  all  students 
on  Course  "C";  Psychology  (3),  History  of  Education  (2), 
Methods  (1),  Practice  (2),  Grammar  (2),  Composition  (1),  Physi- 
cal Training  (1). 

5.  Six  additional  credits  shall  be  elected  from  the  other  "re- 
quired subjects"  of  Course  "C,"  as  indicated  above,  provided, 
that  when  two  terms  are  required  in  a  subject  so  elected,  both 
terms  shall  be  completed. 

6.  The  remainder  of  the  credits  necessary  for  graduation  may 
be  elected  from  the  entire  body  of  courses  offered  by  the  various 
departments,  subject  to  the  above  limitations,  and  provided  the 
student  is  prepared  to  do  effective  work  in  the  courses  chosen. 
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d.     Courses  for  College  Graduates — One  Year — Thirty-six 

Weeks 

Twelve  credits  (one  year's  work  in  residence)  are  necessary  for 
graduation  from  this  course.  Eight  professional  credits  are  re- 
quired  as  follows:  Three  in  Psychology,  two  in  Methods,  two  in 
Practice,  and  one  in  History  of  Education.  The  four  remaining 
credits  may  be  elected  from  other  professional  subjects  or  from 
academic  subjects.  Students  completing  this  course  are  entitled  to 
the  certificate  and  after  two  years  of  successful  experience  to  the 
diploma,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  Life  State  License  to  teach  in 
Indiana. 


COURSES    OFFERED    DURING  THE  WINTER  QUARTER 
JANUARY  3  TO  MARCH  24,  1916 


EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
REQUIRED  WORK 

1.  Psychology. — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  required 
courses.  Other  courses  may  not  be  substituted  for  these  required 
courses,  except  by  special  arrangement. 

The  first  course  consists  of  a  survey  of  the  general  nature  of 
psychology.  This  includes  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  psy- 
chological phenomena,  the  law  of  the  self,  and  the  other  main 
characteristics ;  the  essential  modes  of  activity — feeling,  willing  and 
knowing,  as  to  their  general  characteristics,  and  as  to  the  process 
in  each ;  the  special  form  in  which  the  law  of  the  self  appears  in 
feeling,  willing  and  knowing;  the  general  nature  of  emotion,  inter- 
est, choice  and  imitation;  under  knowing,  the  processes  of  apper- 
ception and  retention;  under  apperception,  the  processes  of  associ- 
ation, dissociation  and  attention,  and  their  relation  to  the  law  of 
self ;  the  relation  of  educational  psychology  to  general  psychology ; 
how  principles  of  teaching  may  be  derived  from  psychological 
phenomena,  1 :30 — Mr.  Sandison — B  2. 

2.  Psychology. — In  the  work  of  the  second  term,  the  proc- 
esses of  feeling,  willing  and  knowing  are  further  analyzed.  Then 
the  different  forms  of  knowing,  in  their  ascending  development, 
namely,  sensing,  sense-perception,  memory,  imagination  and  the 
language  activity,  and  the  subdivision  under  each,  are  studied.  The 
fact  that  these  are  processes  of  knowing  the  particular  is  empha- 
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sized.  The  stages  in  each  form  of  knowing,  and  the  steps,  and  the 
relation  of  the  stages  and  steps  to  the  law  of  the  self  are  considered. 
Further  work  is  taken  on  the  process  of  deriving  educational  princi- 
ples from  psychologcal  phenomena. 

Two  sections — 9  :10 — 11 :10 — Mr.  Breitwieser. 

3.  Psychology. — In  the  work  of  the  third  term,  consideration 
is  given  to  the  distinction  of  particular  and  general ;  to  the  general 
nature  of  thinking;  to  the  ascending  development  in  the  forms  of 
thinking — understanding-  conceiving;  judging;  reasoning,  induc- 
tive and  deductive;  intuition  or  insight.  The  development  of  the 
self  in  these  forms  of  thinking  is  related  to  the  law  of  the  self,  and 
the  subordinate  processes  under  each  form  are  studied  in  the  same. 
Further  attention  is  given  to  the  process  of  discovering  educational 
principles  in  psychological  phenomena.     8  :00 — Mr.  Sandison — B  2. 

ELECTIVE  WORK 

4.  Genetic  Psychology.  10:10— Mr.  Sandison— B  2. 

8.     Experimental  Psychology  II. 

2 :30  to  4 :30— Mr.  Breitwieser. 

METHODS,  OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE 

1.  Observation. — This  course  is  intended  for  classes  "A"  and 
"B".  It  does  not  assume  any  preparation  but  High  School  grad- 
uation. It  is  intended  to  deal  with  the  concrete  school  activity, 
giving  part  of  the  time  to  the  discussion  of  the  details  of  everyday 
school  work.  Attention  is  also  given  to  a  general  organization  of 
the  common  branches,  as  well  as  the  organization  of  particular  les- 
sons. Part  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  observation  of  lessons  in  the 
training  school,  and  to  a  discussion  of  the  same,  including  ques- 
tions of  discipline,  management,  and  general  organization  of  the 
school.  This  course  is  elective,  but  when  taken,  counts  as  one  of  the 
required  professional  subjects. 

Two  sections— 9  :10— 10  :10— Miss  Bader— B  1. 

2.  Methods. — A  part  of  this  course  is  given  to  the  study  of 
the  basis  for  the  study  of  Method,  and  to  the  educational  situation 
in  which  the  problem  of  Method  arises.  A  part  of  the  course  is 
given  to  the  study  of  the  general  theory  of  Method,  and  its  appli- 
cation to  particular  branches  of  study,  and  to  particular  lessons. 

9:10— Mr.  Charman— B  1. 

3—5542 
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3.  Practice  I. — Students  are  required  to  observe  and  teach  in 
some  or  all  of  the  grades  in  the  Normal  Training  School,  and  in  the 
Rural  Training  School.  The  time  given  to  observing  and  teaching 
is  divided  about  equally,  in  so  far  as  it  is  practicable.  The  aim  of 
the  practice  work  in  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  skill  in  or- 
ganizing and  interpreting  lessons,  and  also  in  presenting  them  in 
the  different  stages  of  the  pupil's  development,  and  under  the  con- 
ditions furnished  by  both  city  and  rural  schools.  The  time  from 
3  :40  to  4 :20  is  given  to  discussing  any  one  of  the  lessons  observed 
and  taught ;  and  also  of  the  principles  underlying  artistic  teaching, 
the  organization  of  the  school  curriculum,  program,  etc. 

1:30— Mr.  Charman— B  1. 

4.  Practice  II. — In  this  second  course  in  Practice,  more  time 
is  given  to  teaching  than  observing.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student 
an  opportunity,  in  so  far  as  practicable,  to  teach  in  the  grade  or 
grades  desired,  in  accordance  with  the  work  which  the  student  is 
especially  preparing  to  do.  Students  are  given  charge  of  classes, 
in  given  subjects,  for  stated  periods,  and  where  possible,  for  a  day 
or  even  longer,  where  his  program  will  permit  it.  The  aim  is  also 
to  give  the  student  every  opportunity  which  the  actual  school 
affords  to  study  theoretically,  and  also  to  do,  under  criticism,  all 
the  work  which  a  well  organized  school  requires. 

3 :30—Mr.  Charman— B  1. 

Note  1. — The  subject  of  Practice  is  expected  to  demand  about  the 
average  time  of  any  other  branch  of  study. 

Note  2. — The  work  in  these  courses  will  be  modified  to  suit  the  needs 
of  special  students,  when  the  conditions  warrant  it. 

5.  Problems  of  the  School. — This  course  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  elementary  and  high  school,  such  as  discipline,  organiza- 
tion, instruction,  course  of  study,  etc.  It  will  be  presented  only  in 
the  Summer  quarter.  It  may  be  taken  by  students  who  have  had 
several  years  of  experience,  as  a  substitute  for  Practice  II.  Stu- 
dents are  admitted  to  this  course,  only  after  a  consultation  with  the 
head  of  the  department.  Not  offered  in  the  fall,  winter  or  spring 
quarters. 

Note. — Students  should  arrange  to  take  the  work  in  this  department, 
as  follows :  Observation  the  first  or  second  term  of  residence  study. 
Methods  after  completing  the  required  work  in  Psychology.  And  the 
Practice  is  to  be  taken  in  the  Senior  year.  No  Practice  is  offered  in  the 
Summer  quarter. 
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Note. — The  Normal  School  has  quite  complete  facilities  for  Observ; 
tion  and  Practice.  The  Training  School  is  entirely  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Normal  School;  and  in  addition  to  the  eight  grades  of 
elementary  school,  there  is  a  well  equipped  High  School.  All  of  the  work 
is  in  charge  of  well  equipped,  professionally  trained  teachers.  There  is 
also  a  Rural  Training  School,  three  miles  east  of  the  city,  on  the  inter- 
urban  car  line,  which  is  in  charge  of  a  competent,  professionally  trained 
teacher,  and  is  used  for  practice  and  observation  purposes.  The  phases  of 
the  common  school  problems  are  therefore  objectified  in  these  training 
schools,  and  are  maintained  for  the  use  of  students  for  both  Observation 
and  Practice  teaching. 


PHYSICS 

1.  Mechanics. — -(1)  Matter  and  its  divisions,  properties  and 
conditions.  (2)  Motion  and  force,  work  and  energy,  gravitation, 
falling  bodies,  the  pendnlnm,  simple  machines,  hydrostatics  and 
pneumatics.  10  :10— Mr.  Gilhim— C  31. 

2.  Sound,  Heat,  Light. — (1)  Sound:  Nature  of  Sound,  ve- 
locity, reflection  and  refraction  of  sound;  wave  motion,  character- 
istics of  tone,  forced  and  sympathetic  vibrations,  laws  of  vibrations, 
etc.  (2)  Heat:  Nature  of  heat,  temperature,  production  and 
transference  of  heat,  effects  of  heat,  measurement  of  heat,  relation 
of  heat  to  work.  (3)  Light:  Nature  of  radiation,  velocity  and 
intensity  of  light,  reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  spectra,  chro- 
matics, interference,  polarization  and  optical  instruments. 

9:10— Mr.  Gillum— C  31. 

3.  Electricity. — Electricity  and  magnetism,  static  and  cur- 
rent electricity,  magnetism,  electric  generators,  electro-magnetic  in- 
duction, electrical  measurements,  and  some  of  the  more  important 
applications  of  electricity.  All  points  in  the  class  work  are  fully 
illustrated  by  experiment.  The  laboratory  work  in  general  physics 
is  all  quantitative  work,  and  the  time  of  each  course  for  the  first 
year  is  divided  about  equally  between  the  recitation  and  the  labora- 
tory work.  11 :10— Mr.  Gillum— C  31. 

5.  Advanced  Physics. — Heat.  This  course  offers  advanced 
work  in  class  and  laboratory.  The  work  is  largely  individual,  and 
the  library  is  constantly  used.  It  presupposes  a  course  in  trigo- 
nometry.    Five  hours  per  week.  2  :30 — Mr.  Gillum — C  31. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

1.  Hygiene  and  the  Public  Health. — The  work  of  this  course 
deals  with  the  fundamental  facts  of  Immunology  and  Sanitation. 
The  physiological  factors  involved  in  natural  resistance  to  disease 
and  in  acquired  immunity  are  studied  in  the  light  of  the  modern 
conceptions  of  Immunology  and  Bacteriology.  Two  periods  per 
week  are  spent  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  microscopic  study  of  a  few 
types  of  bacteria.  Simple  plate  cultures  are  made  under  varying 
experimental  conditions  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  growth  and 
distribution  of  bacteria.  A  number  of  the  more  important  diseases 
are  studied  in  detail,  showing  their  causes,  the  organisms  involved, 
and  the  means  for  their  cure  or  prevention.  Practical  instruction 
is  given  in  the  use  of  disinfectants  as  required  for  the  more  usual 
emergencies.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  course,  in  short,  to  present 
the  scientific  knowledge,  which  every  person  should  have,  to  act 
intelligently  and  effectively  in  all  efforts  to  promote  the  individual 
and  the  public  health.  9  :10— Dr.  Rettger— C  34. 

2.  General  Survey. — It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  consider 
the  basic  physiological  facts  concerning  the  cell,  muscular  system, 
skeletal  system,  the  blood,  circulation  and  respiration,  to  the  end 
that  the  student  may  more  fully  appreciate  the  fundamental  biologi- 
cal laws  that  adapt  the  human  mechanism  to  its  enviroment.  To 
this  end  the  facts  are  treated  from  a  comparative  point  of  view.  A 
consideration  of  individual  development  and  of  the  development 
of  races,  together  with  the  recent  advances  in  the  science  of  ge- 
netics, are  considered  in  so  far  as  these  sciences  throw  light  upon 
the  above  topics.  The  student  is  required  to  do  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  historical  aspect  of  the 
subject  receives  attention.  1 :30 — Dr.  Hyde — C  34. 

3.  The  Physiology  of  Digestion  and  Nutrition. — The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  present  the  modern  conception  of  the  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  the  foods  and  the  reflex  and  nervous  control 
of  the  digestive  organs.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  execu- 
tion of  about  one  hundred  experiments  showing  the  chemical  and 
physical  processes  involved  in  digestion.  The  preparation  of  about 
twenty-five  microscopic  slides  showing  the  histological  structure  of 
the  digestive  organs  is  intended  to  furnish  the  proper  anatomical 
background  for  the  understanding  of  the  physiological  processes 
concerned.  2  : 30— Dr.  Rettger— C  36. 
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4.  The  Elements  of  Neurology.— This  course  includes  a  stud 
of  the  nervous  system  and  the  special  senses.  The  anatomy  am 
histology  of  these  organs  are  made  the  basis  of  the  laboratory  work. 
The  course  is  planned  for  such  students  as  desire  a  more  critical 
study  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  and  special  senses, 
as  a  proper  introduction  to  psychology  and  pedagogy.  The  empha- 
sis is  therefore  laid  upon  the  contributions  of  neurology  to  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy.  10 :10 — Dr.  Rettger — C  34. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

2B.  Literary  Types. — Drama,  various  forms  of  fiction,  the 
essay.  Careful  and  extended  study  of  examples  chosen  to  bring 
out  the  chief  facts  of  each  group.  Serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
problems  and  elements  of  literary  study. 

11 :10— Miss  Moran— B  16. 

3.  English  Poetry:  The  Victorian  Period. — A  wide  reading 
of  selected  poems  of  Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  Rossetti,  and  Mrs. 
Browning.  Problems  connected  with  the  themes,  sources,  relations 
to  contemporary  events,  etc.,  are  discussed  as  they  arise  in  the 
reading.  1 :30— Mr.  Curry— B  12. 

5.  English  Poetry:  The  Eighteenth  Century. — A  study  of  the 
poets  whose  work  most  completely  represents  the  age  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  Romantic  reaction  beginning  with  Pope  and  ending 
with  Cowper  and  Burns.  9  :10 — Mr.  Curry — B  12. 

8.  English  Prose. — A  close  study  of  some  half-dozen  books 
remarkable  especially  for  their  presentation  of  ideas  that  have 
strikingly  influenced  their  own  or  after  generations.  In  the  list  will 
be  such  books  as  More's  "Utopia,"  Milton's  "Areopagitica,"  Bun- 
yan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Swift's  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  Car- 
lyle's  "Past  and  Present."  8  .-00— Mr.  Curry— B  12. 

12.  American  Prose. — -Several  important  works  (exclusive  of 
novels)  are  studied  in  their  entirety.  In  the  list  are  Franklin's 
"Autobiography,"  Thoreau's  "Walden,"  Irving 's  "Sketch  Book," 
Emerson  's  ' '  Essays, ' '  Lowell 's  ' ' Literary  Essays. ' ' 

10:10— Mr.  Curry— B  12. 

If).     Anglo-Saxon.—  8:00— Miss  Moran— B  16. 
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HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  Beginnings  in  Education. — The  work  of  the  term  attempts 
to  get  at  the  real  meaning  of  education  in  its  largest  sense,  and 
to  apply  this  notion  to  certain  selected  types  in  the  east.  Special 
stress  is  placed  upon  the  Hebrew  people. 

8 :00— Mr.  Stalker— B  37. 

2.  Greek  and  Roman  Education. — As  detailed  a  study  of  the 
civilization  of  these  two  peoples  as  the  time  will  permit  is  made 
in  a  comparative  way.  The  great  periods  and  movements,  the 
educational  ideals,  and  the  contributions  of  permanent  value  are 
given  the  emphasis  that  they  call  for  in  the  class  discussion. 

10 :10— Mr.  Stalker— B  37. 

4.  Leading  School  Systems  of  Europe  and  America,— The 
historical  development  of  the  German  School  System,  great  German 
educators  and  reformers,  a  comparative  study  of  the  German, 
French,  English  and  American  systems,  with  required  investigation 
of  special  problems  suggest  the  nature  of  the  work  in  the  course. 

11 :10— Mr.  Stalker— B  37. 

Note. — Students  beginning  the  work  in  History  of  Educa- 
tion should  not  choose  any  course  above  Course  1  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Department. 

WRITING  AND  DRAWING 

1.  Writing. — The  work  in  Writing  consists  of  such  practice 
as  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement  of  good  position,  movement, 
and  a  modern  style  of  business  writing.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  blackboard  work.     Plain  lettering.     11 :10 — Mr.  Turman — B  33. 

1.  Drawing. — Practice  with  brush  and  ink  in  drawing  vari- 
ous object  in  silhouette,  in  landscape,  and  design.  The  handling  of 
water  colors  is  practiced  in  its  application  to  landscape,  still  life, 
and  design.  Drawing  of  simple  objects  with  pencil.  Easy  con- 
structive drawings.  9  :10 — Mr.  Turman — B  33. 

2.  Drawing. — Problems  of  linear  perspective — freehand — as 
found  in  drawing  planes  and  solids  and  roads,  fences,  etc.,  and  as 
seen  in  landscapes,  Further  work  in  color,  design  and  constructive 
drawing.  10:10 — Mr.  Turman — B  35. 

4.     Composition   of  Pictures   and   American   Art  History. — 

Study  of  the  principles  of  pictorial  composition  and  of  the  masters 
and  their  works.     More  advanced  problems  of  preceding  terms. 

8  :00— Mr.  Turman— B  35. 
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ENGLISH 

1.  General  View  of  the  English  Sentence.— The  thought  and 
its  elements,  the  sentence  and  its  parts,  kinds  of  ideas  and  classes  of 
words  used  in  expressing  them,  modifiers,  the  simple  sentence  and 
classes  of  words  used  in  forming  it,  their  uses  and  modifiers,  and 
the  phrase. 

Three  sections— 8  :00— Mr.  Wisely— B  6. 
—10:10  and  11:10— Mr.  Miller— B  17. 

2.  The  Compound  and  the  Complex  Sentence. — The  clause, 
the  compound  sentence,  uses  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  in  form- 
ing it ;  the  complex  sentence,  uses  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  in 
forming  it,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  connectives  in  the  com- 
plex sentence.        Two  sections — 9  :10 — 2  :30 — Mr.  Clippinger — B  7. 

3.  Parts  of  Speech. — The  infinitive  and  the  participle,  prop- 
erties of  words,  syntax.  8  :00 — Mr.  Miller — B  17. 

4.  Description  and  Narration. — The  work  deals  with  the  dis- 
course forms  of  description  and  narration  and  gives  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  the  practice  English  composition.  The  theory  of 
composition  is  taught  by  recitations  based  upon  Baldwin's  College 
Manual  of  Rhetoric,  supplemented  by  the  best  texts  in  our  tolerably 
complete  text-book  reference  library,  and  by  oral  and  written  exer- 
cises. The  practice  is  obtained  in  the  writing  of  daily  themes,  some 
of  which  are  written  in  the  class  room,  on  topics  announced  after 
the  class  has  assembled ;  and  in  writing  of  longer  themes  prepared 
fortnightly. 

The  daily  and  long  themes  are  carefully  criticised  by  the  teacher 
and  returned  to  the  student,  most  of  them  to  be  rewritten.  Regular 
consultation  hours  are  appointed  and  each  student  is  required,  at 
frequent  intervals,  to  discuss  his  work  with  his  teacher. 

A  good  deal  of  reading  is  required  in  this  course  aside  from 
text-books.  The  short  stories  of  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Dickens,  Kipling, 
Stevenson,  together  with  the  description  from  some  of  these  and 
from  Thackeray  and  Irving  are  made  use  of  in  the  course. 

Students  are  not  eligible  to  this  course  until  the  required  work 
of  the  first  three  courses  has  been  completed. 

Three  sections— 8  :00— 1 :30— Mr.  Clippinger— B  7. 

_9  :10— Mr.  Miller— B  17. 
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8.  Short-Story  Writing. — A  course  for  advanced  students. 

9  :10— Mr.  Wisely— B  6 

12.  College  Course  Grammar. — This  course  is  intended  to 
present  somewhat  in  detail  those  parts  of  the  subject-matter  of 
English  grammar  which  should  be  taught  in  a  half  year's  course 
in  the  subject  in  the  high  school.  The  method  of  teaching  the 
subject  will  be  worked  out  in  connection  with  the  presentation  of 
the  subject-matter.  Students  who  elect  the  course  should  do  so 
before  entering  upon  English  4,  as  the  work  here  offered  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  preparation  for  composition.  The  course  is  elective 
and  is  open  to  students  on  the  College  Course  only. 

10  :10— Mr.  Wisely— B  6. 

MATHEMATICS 

1.  Teacher's  Course  in  Arithmetic. — Topics:  Definitions  and 
expression  of  number,  the  fundamental  operations,  fractions,  En- 
glish and  French  systems  of  weights  and  measures,  ratio,  propor- 
tion, and  involution  and  evolution.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  co-or- 
dinated. 

Two  sections— 8  :00— Mr.  Baxter— B  9. 
—9  :10— Mr.  Higgins— B  34. 

2.  Teacher's  Course  in  Arithmetic.— Topics :  Percentage  and 
its  application  and  mensuration.  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  co-or- 
dinated.    » 

Two  sections— 9  :10— Mr.  Baxter— B  9. 
11 :10— Mr.  Kelso— C  2. 

4.  Elementary  Algebra  II. — Integral  functions,,  fractional 
functions,  simultaneous  linear  equations  and  quadratic  equations 
introduced.  10  :10— Mr.  Baxter— B  9. 

7.  Plane  Geometry  II. — Proportions,  pencils  of  lines,  paral- 
lels and  anti-parallels,  similar  figures,  partition  of  the  perigon, 
mensuration  and  constructions.  10:10 — Mr.  Kelso — C  2. 

9.  College  Algebra  I. — The  usual  topics  of  college  algebra 
with  special  emphasis  placed  on  those  of  more  immediate  interest 
and  importance.  11 :10 — Mr.  Higgins — B  34. 

11.  Trigonometry. — Functions,  formulae,  equations  and  so- 
lutions of  triangles.  9  :10— Mr.  Kelso— C  2. 
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13.  Analytic  Geometry  II. — A  detailed  study  of  the  parabon 

the  eclipse  and  the  hyperbola,  the  general  equation  of  the  s^eona 
degree,  some  of  the  higher  plane  curves,  and  an  introduction  to 
Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  11 :10— Mr.  Baxter— B  9. 

15.     Calculus  II. — Integral  Calculus. 

8:00— Mr.  Higgins— B  34. 

20.     The  History  and  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics.-  - 

10:10— Mr.  Higgins— B  34. 

LATIN 

2.  Elements  of  Latin. — Review  of  the  conjugations,  uses  of 
the  subjunctive,  infinitive  and  participle;  comparative  study  of 
Latin  and  English  sentence  construction.  Daily  Latin  and  English 
exercises.  1:30 — Mr.  Weng — C  1. 

3.  Easy  Reading. — Nutting's  Reader  will  be  used,  the  object 
being  to  gain  facility  in  handling  the  common  forms  and  construc- 
tions as  they  occur  in  narrative  prose.         2  :30 — Mr.  Weng — C  1. 

6.  Cicero's  Orations. — Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  careful 
oral  and  written  translation,  and  an  understanding  of  the  purpose 
and  circumstances  of  the  speeches.  8  :00 — Dr.  Schlicher — C  7. 

9.  Sallust. — The  Jugurthine  War  will  be  read,  and  will  be 
considered  throughout  as  a  work  of  literature  and  an  account  of  a 
phase  of  Roman  politics  and  history.  9:10 — Mr.  Weng — C  1. 

10.  Terence. — Two  plays  are  read,  with  composition  or  other 
supplementary  work  once  a  week.  10:10 — Dr.  Schlicher — C  7. 

14.  Tacitus. — The  work  will  include  the  Diologus  de  Ora- 
toribus  and  the  Agricola,  attention  being  given  to  the  literary 
types  which  they  represent,  and  to  the  style  of  Tacitus.  Collateral 
work  once  a  week.  11 :10 — Dr.  Schlicher — C  7. 

20.  The  Latin  Element  in  English. — a.  Latin  words  and 
phrases  commonly  used  in  English ;  b.  The  various  classes  of  Latin 
derivatives  in  English,  and  the  significance  of  their  formative  ele- 
ments; c.  Greek  and  Latin  technical  terms. 

8:00— Mr.  Weng— C  1 
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GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

German  1-3  is  known  as  Elementary  German ;  German  4  to  7  as 
Intermediate  German;  that  above  7  is  College  German.  Normal 
students  who  have  finished  the  first  seven  terms'  work  are  entitled 
to  enter  upon  the  College  German  Course  and  are  advised  to  do  so 
if  they  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  The  only  condition  put 
upon  the  student  taking  up  work  in  the  intermediate  and  advanced 
courses  is,  that  he  have  the  preparation  to  pursue  the  work  he 
selects  to  his  advantage. 

1.  Elementary. — German  grammar  and  reading,  with  compo- 
sition. 1 :30— Miss  Cox— B  36. 

2.  Course  1  continued.  11:10 — Mr.  Mutterer — B  39. 

3.  Course  2  continued.  Reading  a  modern  short  story  or  com- 
edy, with  composition  and  conversation.     2  :30 — Miss  Cox — B  36. 

The  text  used  in  these  three  courses  is  Prokosch's  Introduction 
to  German. 

4.  Reading  of  Easy  German  Prose. — Composition.  Rapid 
reading  of  easy  German  prose.  9  :10 — Miss  Cox — B  36. 

5.  Grammar  Review. — Detailed  Study  of  Syntax.  Compo- 
sition. 1:30— Mr.  Mutterer— B  39. 

6  and  7.  Courses  6  and  7  are  courses  in  rapid  reading  of  or- 
dinary German  prose,  and  free  composition.  The  reading  matter 
is  selected  from  modern  short  stories,  novels,  and  historic  prose. 

10 :10— Miss  Cox— B  36. 

In  all  these  courses  German  will  be  the  medium  of  instruction. 
In  all  of  the  College  German  the  works  read  are  studied  from  the 
literary  as  well  as  from  the  linguistic  standpoint.  Each  author  is 
viewed  in  relation  to  his  time  and  the  whole  literary  movement  of 
the  German  people.  College  students  who  have  had  no  German  or 
who  have  not  had  the  required  amount  in  the  high  school  course, 
enter  those  classes  in  elementary  or  intermediate  German  for  which 
they  have  adequate  preparation. 

10.     Goethe.—  8:00— Mr.  Mutterer— B  39. 

15a.     Kleist  and  Grillparzer.—     10:10— Mr.  Mutterer— B  39. 
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EUROPEAN  HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

1.  Greek  History. — A  study  of  Greek  history  to  the  fall  of 
Alexander's  empire.  This  is  preceded  by  a  short  introductory 
study  of  the  older  Oriental  nations  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  they  contributed  to  Greek  civilization.  Special  study  of  the 
democratic  institutions  of  Athens.    Text — Botsford. 

1 :30— Mr.  Roll— C  3. 

5.  English  History  B. — This  course  covers  the  period  from 
the  accession  of  Henry  VIII,  1509,  to  the  Napoleonic  settlement, 
1815.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
Stuart  period  and  to  the  causes,  character,  and  results  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

10 :10— Mr.  Roll— C  3. 

3.  Medieval  History. — A  study  of  medieval  civilization.  Spe- 
cial study  of  the  medieval  church,  feudalism,  and  the  rise  of  the 
modern  state.  Emphasis  upon  the  intellectual  movements  called 
Renaissance.     Text — Robinson.  11 :10 — Mr.  Bogardus — B  3. 

8.  The  period  of  Revolution  1763-1815.— Beginning  with  a 
study  of  the  administrations  of  the  enlightened  despots,  the  course 
next  takes  up  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  French 
Revolution  is  then  considered,  especially  in  its  social  and  economic 
aspects.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  Napoleonic  Era  and 
the  settlement  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

9 :10— Mr.  Bogardus— B  3. 

ECONOMICS 

1.  English  Industrial  History. — Since  American  industry  has 
grown  directly  out  of  the  English  system,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  understand  the  system  of  today  to  go  back  to  the  origins  of 
English  industry  and  commerce  and  trace  the  great  steps  and 
movements  in  the  development  of  the  English  system.  In  this  way 
the  student  gets  the  historical  background  for  his  later  work, 
Courses  2  and  3.  The  principal  topics  treated  in  Course  1  are — 
The  Medieval  Manor  as  an  industrial  Unit,  the  Guilds,  Markets 
and  Fairs,  Foreign  Trade,  Abandonment  of  Demesne  Farming, 
Early  Monopolies,  Development  of  the  Mercantile  System,  The 
Domestic  System,  The  Industrial  Revolution,  Modern  Factory 
System,  Laissez-faire  and  Factory  Legislation,  Rise  of  Trade  Un- 
ions, Co-operative  Enterprises.  8:00 — Mr.  Bogardus — B  3. 
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ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY 

2.  Mollusks,  Primitive  Vertebrates  and  Fishes. — This  is  a 
continuation  of  Course  1,  but  students  may  begin  the  work  with 
Course  2.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  life  history  of  the  fresh 
water  mussel  and  to  the  fishes.  11 :10 — Mr.  Cox — A  11,  A  14. 

5.  General  Animal  Histology. — A  laboratory  course  continued 
from  the  fall  term.  11 :10— Dr.  Hyde— A  16. 

2.  The  Mosses  and  Ferns. — A  careful  study  is  made  of  the 
principal  types  in  these  groups.         9  :10 — Dr.  Hyde — A  11,  A  14. 

5.  Plant  Histology. — This  is  a  laboratory  course  in  which  the 
student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
methods  employed  in  plant  histology,  and  to  prepare  a  set  of  micro- 
scopical slides.  The  laboratory  is  fully  equipped  with  warm  oven, 
microtomes  and  other  necessary  apparatus  for  this  work. 

1 :30— Mr.  Cox— A  16. 

1.  General  Agriculture. — This  course  deals  with  plant  and 
animal  breeding,  propagation  of  plants,  soils  and  related  topics  and 
farm  crops.  9  :10— Mr.  Cox— A  11  and  16. 

2.  General  Agriculture. — Enemies  of  farm  crops,  feeds  and 
feeding,  and  animal  husbandry.         10:10 — Mr.  Cox — A  11  and  16. 

CHEMISTRY 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  course  comprises  a 
systematic  study  of  the  more  elementary  principles  and  the  prop- 
erties of  a  few  Oif  the  common  non-metallic  elements  and  their 
compounds.  In  this  course,  as  in  2  and  3,  the  work  is  arranged  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  grade  or  general  teacher,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  special  teacher  of  chemistry.  The  intention  in  the  first  year's 
work  is  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  chemistry  of  com- 
mon life  and  the  chemical  side  of  other  lines  of  work.  There  is 
daily  recitation  and  laboratory  work,  a  note-book  being  kept  of 
the  experiments.  10 :10 — Mr.  Johnson — C  35. 

2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  1  and  is  more  particularly  a  study  of  the  common  metals. 
Considerable  library  reading  is  done  in  studying  the  various  in- 
dustrial processes  in  preparing  the  important  metals  for  the  mar- 
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ket.     A  careful  study  is  here  made  of  their  reactions  upon  whii 
qualitative  analysis  is  based.     When  time  permits,  the  more  com- 
mon organic  compounds  are  studied.     8  :00 — Mr.  Johnson — C  31. 

3,  5,  13.     Laboratory  Courses — 

1 :30 — Mr.  Johnson — Chem.  Lab. 

4.  Qualitative  Analysis. — This  also  is  a  laboratory  course. 
It  is  an  application  of  the  processes  worked  out  in  Course  3.  Sev- 
eral minerals  are  analyzed,  work  is  done  in  detecting  the  common 
food  adulterants,  the  common  non-metallic  elements  like  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur  and  the  halogens  and  in  the  analysis 
of  drinking  water,  coal,  soils,  etc.  Open  to  students  having  had 
courses  1,  2,  and  3.  11 :10 — Mr.  Johnson — C  35. 

10.  Agricultural  Chemistry. — This  course  is  for  students  pre- 
paring to  teach  agriculture.  9  :10 — Mr.  Johnson — C  35. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
WOOD-WORK 

1.  Wood-work. — This  is  a  beginning  course  in  benchwork  in 
wood  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  aims  primarily  to  give  a  train- 
ing in  the  technical  processes  as  a  basis  for  teaching  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  use,  construction 
and  care  of  tools.  A  study  is  made  of  the  growth  of  woods,  their 
qualities  and  structure.  Students  are  expected  to  design  models 
and  work  out  projects  to  meet  certain  conditions.  Working  draw- 
ings are  made  for  a  large  part  of  the  course,  and  the  reading  of 
drawings  is  an  important  feature  throughout. 

8  :00— Mr. Vocational  Bldg. 

2.  Wood-work.-  1:30  to  3 :20— Vocational  Bldg. 

3.  Wood-work.—  3:30  to  5  :20— Vocational  Bldg. 
4  and  5.     Wood-work.—  9  :I0 — Vocational  Bldg. 

MACHINE   SHOP,   FORGE   AND   FOUNDRY  WORK 

1  and  2.  Machine  Shop  Work. — A  study  of  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  modern  machine  shop  practice. 

1 :30  to  3 :20— Vocational  Bldg. 
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4.  Forge  Work. — Methods  of  handling  iron  and  steel  in  the 
forge  fire.  9  :10  to  11 :00— Vocational  Bldg. 

5.  Foundry  Work. — Advanced  work  in  foundry  practice. — 

3 :30  to  5  :20— Vocational  Bldg. 

1.     History  and  Organization  of  Industrial  Arts — 

11 :10— Mr.  Laubach— Vocational  Bldg. 

1.     Mechanical  Drawing. — 

10 :10 — Mr.  Laubach — Vocational  Bldg. 


2.     Mechanical  Drawing. — 


9  :10 — Mr.  Laubach — Vocational  Bldg. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

2.  History  of  the  United  States  from  1783  to  1850.— Prob- 
lems of  imperial  organization;  developing  a  colonization  policy: 
foreign  relations;  westward  expansion;  the  public  lands  and  the 
influence  of  the  frontier ;  the  growth  of  sectionalism ;  the  Mexican 
War;  parties  and  slavery.  2  :30— Mr.  Roll—  C  3. 

3.  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. — This  course  deals 
with  the  history  of  the  United  States  since  1850.  The  principal 
topics  of  the  course  are :  the  underlying  causes  of  the  war ;  military, 
political,  and  economic  phases  of  the  war;  reconstruction.  A 
brief  survey  of  the  period  since  1876  is  made  at  the  end  of  the 
course.     Open  to  all  students.  8  :00 — Mr.  Lynch — C  10. 

4.  American  Government  and  Politics. — Nature  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  central,  state,  and  local  governments  at  work, 
as  determined  by  constitutions,  laws,  precedents,  customs,  party 
organizations,  individual  leaders,  and  public  opinion;  political 
parties,  party  machinery,  party  methods,  and  party  problems ;  the 
problem  of  preserving  democracy  in  the  United  States  today. 

10  :10— Mr.  Lynch— C  10. 

6.  Recent  History  of  the  United  States. — A  study  of  political 
and  economic  developments  and  problems  since  1876. 

1:30— Mr.  Lynch— C  10. 
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8.  History  of  the  West. — A  study  of  the  colonization  of  U. 
different  geographic  areas  comprised  in  the  United  States  of  today, 
and  of  the  influence  of  westward  expansion,  on  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  development  of  the  American  people. 

9  :10— Mr.  Roll— C  3. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  READING 

1.  Reading. — This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  fundamental 
elements  of  conversational  tones  and  their  relation  to  mental  ac- 
tion, viz.,  phrasing,  subordination,  pitch,  pause,  inflection,  stress, 
tone-color  and  movement.  This  theory  is  constantly  applied  to 
the  literature  to  be  read.  Constant  attention,  also,  is  paid  to 
phonics  and  correct  articulation.  10  :10 — Miss  Moran — B  16. 

2.  Reading. — This  course  is  a  counterpart  to  1,  and  deals  with 
emotional  reaction.  The  spirit  underlying  each  piece  is  studied. 
The  imaginative  and  emotional  elements  are  discovered.  The  effort 
centers  in  giving  proper  expression  to  the  wide  range  of  emotional 
subtleties.  9  :  10— Miss  Moran— B  16. 

3.  Myths,  Legends,  and  Folk-lore. — The  aim  and  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  students  with  a  body  of  knowledge 
usable  in  the  grades  and  high  schools,  in  history  work,  literature 
and  mythology.  Also  to  give  daily  oral  drill  in  telling  and  inter- 
preting the  same.  The  course  is  organized  with  two  special  ends  in 
view.  History  in  the  lower  grades  has  direct  reference  to  myths 
and  folk-lore,  and  the  interpretation  of  these  myths  is  the  business 
of  the  course.  Again  modern  literature  has  continual  recourse  to 
mythology,  which  if  known  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  its  study. 
The  course  begins  with  the  Aryan  myths  and  develops  them  through 
Greek,  Northern  and  Medieval  Mythology  into  Modern  times,  thus 
giving  unity  to  the  vast  body  of  folk-lore  to  which  this  age  is  heir. 
The  attention  of  students  wishing  to  take  this  course  is  called  to 
Public  Speaking  4.  8:00— Mr.  Bacon— B  11. 

4.  Idealists. — An  advanced  course  in  oral  expression.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  course  to  deal  with  some  of  the  more  difficult 
writers  of  prose  and  poetry.  Writers  who  are  idealistic  and  philo- 
sophic in  thought,  or  abstract  in  expression.  Writers  whose  sen- 
tences have  to  be  filled  out  by  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Selections 
will  accordingly  be  made  from  Emerson,  Browning,  Wordsworth, 
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Bey,  Carlyle.  In  this  course,  interpretation  of  the  thought  and 
spirit  precede  the  expression  and  the  relation  of  the  two  is  care- 
fully considered.  9:10 — Mr.  Bacon — B  11. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

1.     Debating.  11 :10 — Mr.  Bacon— B  11. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 
SEWING 

1.  Elementary  Sewing.— This  course  deals  with  hand  proc- 
esses in  development  of  seams,  bands,  gussets,  plackets,  patches, 
darns,  art-needle  work,  etc.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems 
of  grade  teachers.  10:10 — Miss Vocational  Bldg. 

2.  Garment  Making. — The  fundamental  principles  of  garment 
making  are  presented.  Students  draft,  make  and  adjust  patterns 
to  measurements,  model  crinoline,  cut  and  finish  a  suit  of  under- 
garments, also  tailored  shirt  waist  and  skirt. 

Two  sections — 8  :10 — Miss  Rhyan — Vocational  Bldg. 
—11 :10— Miss Vocational  Bldg. 

3.  Sewing. — Dress  Making. 

9  .-10— Miss Vocational  Bldg. 

4.  Textiles.—  10:10— Miss  Rhyan— Vocational  Bldg. 

COOKING 

1.  Cooking. — This  course  is  planned  on  the  basis  of  food  prin- 
ciples. Foods  are  considered  as  to  their  origin,  chemical  composi- 
tion, principles  involved  in  cooking,  digestibility,  economic  and 
dietetic  value.  Chemistry  should  be  completed  before  taking  up 
cooking.  1 :30  to  3  :20— Vocational  Bldg. 

2.  Cooking.—      1 :30  to  3  :20— Miss  Rhyan— Vocational  Bldg. 

MUSIC 

1.  Teachers'  Graded  Course  in  Public  School  Music. — Topics : 
Rudiments  of  music  arranged  in  logical  order,  study  of  rhythm, 
elementary  ear-training;  sight  reading  preparatory  to  teaching  in 
the  grades.  9 :10— D  9. 
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2.  Sight-Reading.—  10 :10— j 

3.  Sight-Singing,  Rhythm  and  Ear-Training. — Continued. 

11 :10— D  9. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Two  terms'  work  in  general  geography,  in  most  instances 
Courses  3  and  4,  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Normal 
diploma,  in  the  two-year  and  three-year  courses  (except  students 
pursuing  specialwork  in  Course  "C").  Geology  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  Geography  3,  but  only  as  an  advanced  subject  in  courses 
A  and  B. 

3.  Elements  of  Geography. — A  broad  introduction  to  modern 
geography,  leading  (1)  to  an  understanding  of  the  physiographic 
processes  and  the  features  of  the  earth,  and  (2)  to  an  insight  into 
the  relations  of  the  earth  (earth  as  a,  whole,  topography,  air  and 
water)  to  life,  especially  to  human  affairs.  Text:  Elements  of 
Geography,  by  Salisbury,  Barrows  and  Tower. 

9:10— Mr.  McBeth— C  8. 

4.  Regional  Geography. — A  broad  course  in  the  regional  study 
of  the  natural  provinces  of  the  world,  including  in  general  for  each 
province  the  following:  (1)  Position,  size,  shape;  (2)  structure, 
topography,  soil ;  (3)  climate,  drainage;  (4)  natural  resources ;  (5) 
products,  industries,  commerce;  (6)  geographic  interpretation  of 
the  inhabitants;  (7)  relations  to  other  regions,  and  (8)  possibilities 
of  future  development,  Text :  High  school  Geography,  by  C.  R. 
Dryer.  Library  references.  Prerequisite :  Geography  3,  or 
Geology  1,  or  an  equivalent.  1 :30 — Mr.  Scliockel — C  4. 

5.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. — Part  1  deals  with 
the  production  and  marketing  of  the  chief  commercial  products 
of  the  world.  The  outlook  is  world-wide,  but  chief  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  United  States.  Part  II  deals  with  the  evolution  of 
commerce.  Library  references  and  lectures.  Chief  reference: 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography,  by  J.  R.  Smith. 

G.  Climate  and  Man. — A  course  leading  to  the  understanding 
of  climate  and  its  influence  on  human  affairs.  Prerequisite:  Ge- 
ography 3,  or  its  equivalent.  1:30 — Mr.  McBeth — C  8, 
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8.  Historical  and  Regional  Geography  of  Europe.  —  Like 
Course  7,  but  the  regional  material  is  interwoven  with  data  con- 
cerning geographical  influences  in  European  history.  Text :  The 
( 'on  fin  cut  of  Europe,  by  L.  W.  Lyde.        10 :10— Mr.  McBeth— C  8. 

10.     Regional  Geography  of  the  Southern  Continents. — 

8 :00— Mr.  Schockel— C  4. 

1.     Geology:     History  of  the  Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants. — A 

broad  introduction  to  the  study  of  geology,  to  a  large  extent  non- 
technical, to  give  a  perspective  on  history  and  the  natural  and 
social  sciences.  Lectures  and  library  readings.  Principal  refer- 
ence: College  Geology,  by  Chamberlain  and  Salisbury.  May  be 
substituted  for  Geography  3.  8:00— Mr.  McBeth— C  8. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

(  Jlasses  for  Men  : 

Consultation  hour  9  to  10  daily,  Mr.  Westphal. 

1.  The.  course  is  for  students  having  had  little  or  no  previous 
training  in  gymnasium  work.  Free  hand  calisthenics,  simple  ap- 
paratus work  and  group  games,  including  volley  ball  and  basket 
ball,  will  constitute  the  work  of  this  class. 

Two  days^-10:10— Mr.  Westphal. 

2.  For  students  who  have  had  one  or  more  terms  of  gymnasium 
work.  This  course  will  take  the  student  into  the  more  complex 
apparatus  work  and  a  dumb-bell  drill  will  be  taught.  Several  lec- 
tures will  be  offered  on  methods  of  athletic  training  and  on  the 
teaching  of  gymnastics  is  schools. 

Two  days— 11 :10—  Mr.  Westphal. 

3.  Theory  of  Gymnastics.  Open  to  students  eligible  to  Course 
2.  Especially  designed  for  men  who  expect  to  handle  high  school 
gymnastics  and  athletics.  Two  days — 1 :30 — Mr.  Westphal. 

Classes  for  Women: 

1.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  lessen  the  high  nervous  tension 
and  self- consciousness  of  students  and  to  develop  their  coordination 
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and  power  of  quick  judgment  and  action.  The  course  consists  oJ 
free  standing  gymnastics,  graded  apparatus  work  and  games,  in- 
cluding basket-ball.  1 :30— 2  :30— Miss  Bailey. 

2.  This  course  is  a  progression  from  first  term  work  including 
also  club  swinging  and  folkdancing.  Open  to  students  who  have 
taken  Course  1.  11 :10— 1 :30— Miss  Bailey. 

3.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Courses  1  and  2.  Open  to-  students 
who  have  had  1  and  2.  2 :30 — Miss  Bailey. 

All  classes  meet  twice  a  week.  Wednesday  is  left  open  for  cross 
country  walks  when  the  wreather  permits;  otherwise  indoor  basket- 
ball. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1916-1917 


FALL  QUARTER. 

Registration,  Monday,  October  2,  1916. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8:00  A.  M.,  October  3. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  December  22. 

WINTER  QUARTER. 

Registration,  Tuesday,  January  2,  1917. 
Class  work  begins  Wednesday,  8:00  A.  M.,  January  3. 
Quarters  ends  Friday,  March  23,  1917. 

SPRING  QUARTER. 

Registration,  Monday,  March  26,  1917. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8:00  A.  M.,  March  27. 

Annual  Commencement,  Friday,  9:30  A.  M.,  June  15. 

SUMMER  QUARTER. 

Registration,  Monday,  June  18,  1917. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  7:00  A.  M.,  June  19. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  August  31,  1917. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Classification  of  New  Students  on  Normal  Courses — Professors  Stalker, 
Eose  M.  Cox,  Miller  and  Lynch.    Eegistration  in  Eoom  B  33. 

Classification  of  Old  Students  on  Normal  Courses — Professors  Mutterer, 
Clippinger,  Moran  and  Hyde.     Eegistration  in  Eooms  C  4,  C  6,  and  C  8. 

Classification   of   College   Students — Professors   Bogardus,    Schlicher    and 
Higgins.     Eegistration  in  Eoom  B  3. 

Eecitation  and  Examination  Programs — Professors  Eettger,  Bogardus  and 
Clippinger. 

Commencement  and  Senior  Class — Professors  Gillum,  Higgins,  and  Tilson. 

Special,   Irregular  and  Delinquent   Students   and   Extra   Studies — Pro- 
fessors Wisely,  Bruce  and  Kelso.    Eoom  B  6. 

Library — Professors  Cunningham,  Schlicher,  Lynch  and  Bacon. 

Discipline — Professors  Parsons,  Sandison,  Lynch,  Wisely,  Gillum  and  Deans 
Schweitzer  and  Weng. 

Graduation — Professors  U.  O.  Cox,  Lynch,  Bogardus,  Moran  and  Charman. 

Health  of  Students  (Men) — Professors  Westphal,  Eettger  and  Schockel. 

Health  of  Students    (Women) — Professors  Bailey,  Eose  M.  Cox  and  Dean 
Schweitzer. 

Advanced  Standing — Professors  Curry,  Baxter,  and  Clippinger.     Eoom  B  ]  2. 

Athletics — Professors  Westphal,  Gillum,  Turman,  Laubach  and  Higgins. 

Entertainment   and    Student    Social    Affairs — Professors     Kelso,     Moran, 
Bacon,  and  Deans  Schweitzer  and  Weng. 

Appointments — Professors  Charman,  Parsons,  Sandison  and  Eettger. 

Auditing  Committee — Professors  Baxter,  Kelso  and  Cunningham. 

Commencement  Programs,  Invitations,  Etc. — Professors  Eettger,  Curry  and 
Wisely. 

Catalogues,  Bulletins,  Etc. — Professors  Stalker,  Curry  and  Sandison. 

Advisory  Committee  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.   A. — Professors  McBeth,  Baxter, 
Turman  and  Bailey. 

Conditioned  English  Committee — Professors  Bacon,  Wisely  and  Curry. 

Lecture  Course  Committee — Professors  Schlicher,  Clippinger  and  Stalker. 


FACULTY 


William  Wood  Parsons,  President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion, 1444  S.  Center  St. 
Howard    Sandison,    Vice-President    and    Professor    of    Educational    Psychol- 
ogy, 404  N.  Center  St. 
Albert  Ross  Charman,  Professor  of  Observation,  Methods  and  Practice, 

731  S.  Seventh  St. 
Robert  Greene  Gillum,  Professor  of  Physics,  and  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings and  Grounds,  63  Gilbert  Ave. 
Louis  John  Rettger,  Professor  of  Physiology,                             31  Gilbert  Ave. 
Arthur  Cunningham,  Librarian  and  Professor  of  Library  Science, 

529  S.  Center  St. 
Charles  Madison  Curry,  Professor  of  Literature,  1004  Sixth  Ave. 

Francis  Marion  Stalker,  Professor  of  History  of  Education, 

914  S.  Fifth  St. 
Mary  Elinor  Moran,  Assistant  Professor  of  Literature,  1466  S.  Eighth  St. 
William  Thomas  Turman,  Professor  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing, 

1629  S.  Fifth  St. 
John  Benjamin  Wisely,  Professor  of  English,  1247  N.  Tenth  St. 

Oscar  Lynn  Kelso,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  700  S.  Fifth  St. 

John  Jacob  Schlicher,  Professor  of  Latin,  1811  N.  Eighth  St. 

William  Allen  McBeth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology, 

1905  N.  Eighth  St. 
Frank  Rawdon  Higgins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

1719  N.  Ninth  St. 
Rose  Marian  Cox,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  458  N.  Seventh  St. 

Frederick  Gilbert  Mutterer,  Professor  of  German,  667  Oak  St. 

Frederick  Henry  Weng,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  Men, 

816  Third  Ave. 
Erle  Elsworth  Clippinger,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  500  S.  Center  St. 
Frank  Smith  Bogardus,  Professor  of  European  History  and  Economics, 

2312  N.  Tenth   St. 
Ulysses  Orange  Cox,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  and  Agriculture. 
Edwin  Morris  Bruce,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  2409  N.  Ninth  St. 

Merit  Lees  Laubach,  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts,  2423  S.  Seventh  St. 

James  Harvey  Baxter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

1109  N.  Fourth  St. 
William  Orlando  Lynch,  Professor  of  United  States  History  and  Govern- 
ment, 1230  S.  Fifth  St. 
Roscoe  Raymond  Hyde,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  and  Zoology 

and  Botany,  636  Chestnut  St. 

Charles  Baldwin  Bacon,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  and  Reading, 

1633  S.  Fifth  St. 
Edith  A.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Physical  Training  (Women), 

907  S.  Seventh  St. 
Charlotte  Bertha  Schweitzer,  Dean  of  Women,  1311  S.  Center  St. 
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Ivah  Ehyan,  Professor  of  Domestic  Economy,  2206  N.  Eleventh  St. 

A.  F.  Westphal,  Professor  of  Physical  Training  (Men),         1625  S.  Center  St. 
Victor  C.  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  677  Tippecanoe  St. 

Charles  Koll,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  2614  N.  Eighth  St. 

Bernard  Schockel,  Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology,     1022  S.  Center  St. 
0.  E.  Sink,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts,  1014   Sixth  Ave. 

Thomas  J.  Breitwieser,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology, 

636  Chestnut  St. 
Arthur  H.  Luehring,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts, 

2215  S.  Eighth  St. 
Lowell  Mason  Tilson,  Professor  of  Music,  673  Swan  St. 

Minnie  L.  Irons,  Assistant  Professor  of  Domestic  Economy,  1330  S.  Center  St. 
Elizabeth  Crawford,  Principal   and  Teacher  of  English,  Training  School, 

1532  S.  Center  St 
Walter  H.  Woodrow,  Teacher  of  Science,  Training  School, 

1731  Thompson  Ave. 
Mabel  Bonsall,   Assistant  Principal  and  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Training 
School,  718  Crawford  St. 

Alice  Floyd  Mueller,  Teacher  of  German,  Training  School,  1003  S.  Center  St. 
Minnie  Weyl,  Teacher  of  History,  Training  School,  718  Crawford  St. 

Howard  W.  Byrn,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Training  School,  410  S.  Sixth  St. 

Edith  M.  Bader,  General  Teacher,  Training  School,  1126  N.  Eighth  St. 

Harriett  Joslin,  Teacher  of  Domestic  Economy,  Training  School, 

430  N.  Sixth  St. 
Keuben  H.  Snitz,  Teacher  of  Manual  Training,  Training  School. 
Alma  de  Young,  Teacher  of  Music  and  Drawing,  Training  School, 

452  N.  Sixth  St. 
Telulah  "Robinson,  Grades  Seven  and  Eight,  Training  School, 

417  B,  S.  Center  St. 
Alma  McCrum,  Grades  Five  and  Six,  Training  School. 
Eva  M.  Davis,  Grades  Three  and  Four,  Training  School, 
Alice  M.  Woody,  Grades  One  and  Two,  Training  School, 

315  N.  Twenty-third  St. 
Joy  Muchmore,  Country  Training  School,  1204  N.  Fourth  St. 

Anne  Clare  Keating,  Assistant  Librarian,  S.  Seventh,  K.  K.  4 

Mabel  E.  Marshall,  Assistant  Librarian,  49  S.  Thirteenth  St. 

Edna  Brown,  Assistant  Librarian,  620  Chestnut  St. 

Edna  Darrow,  Assistant  Librarian,  458  N.  Seventh  St. 

Clara  Hadley,  Assistant  Librarian. 

OFFICE  FORCE 

Minnie  Elizabeth  Hill,  Begistrar  and  Head  Bookkeeper,  412  N.  Fifth  St. 

Emma  Agnes  Smith,  Secretary  to  the  President,  634  Oak  St. 

Esther  Norris,  Assistant  Begistrar  and  Bookkeeper,  452  N.  Sixth  St. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


History.— The  State  Normal  School  was  created  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  approved  December  20,  1865.  It  was  located  in 
Terre  Haute,  which  gave  a  city  block  of  land  and  $50,000  in  cash 
toward  the  first  building.  The  school  opened  on  January  6,  1870, 
with  twenty-three  students.  During  the  year  ending  June  16, 
1916,  3150  different  students  were  enrolled.  Since  the  school  was 
organized  nearly  50,000  different  students  have  been  enrolled  and 
nearly  3,000  have  graduated. 

Location. — The  State  Normal  School  is  located  at  Terre  Haute 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Big  Four  railroads,  East  and  West,  and  the  Frisco  and 
Southeastern  lines,  North  and  South,  and  is  easily  accessible  by  rail 
or  interurban  from  any  part  of  the  State. 

For  Teachers. — The  State  Normal  School  is  Indiana's  institu- 
tion for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  includ- 
ing the  grades  and  high  school.  The  entire  time  and  attention  of 
the  school  are  devoted  to  this  purpose  and  only  students  intending 
to  be  teachers  are  admitted. 

Faculty. — The  faculty,  numbering  something  over  sixty  regular 
members,  is  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  training  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  and  directs  its  entire  energy  upon  this  one  thing. 

Departments.— The  several  departments  offer  every  phase  of 
work  required  in  the  public  schools,  including  grade  and  high 
school  subjects,  supervision  and  school  management,  industrial  arts 
domestic  economy,  and  agriculture.  Well-equipped  gymnasiums  for 
men  and  women  and  convenient  athletic  grounds  furnish  ample 
opportunity  for  training  in  every  phase  of  physical  culture. 

Equipment. — The  school,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Terre  Haute,  has  at  present  five  modern  commodious  buildings  in 
which  to  do  its  work.  These  buildings  have  every  appliance  for 
good  work  and  are  kept  clean  and  sanitary  so  that  the  students  may 
have  the  best  conditions  for  work  at  all  times.  The  new  vocational 
building  completed  a  year  ago  is  occupied  by  the  departments  of 
Domestic  Economy  and  Industrial  Arts,  with  a  complete  modern 
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equipment  for  this  work.  A  new  science  building  located  just  west 
of  the  library  on  Eagle  Street  is  in  process  of  construction  and  will 
provide  the  much  needed  room  and  facilities  for  the  various  depart- 
ments of  science. 

Library. — The  school  offers  excellent  library  advantages.  The 
library  now  has  upward  of  70,000  volumes  to  which  the  students 
have  easy  access. 

Training  Schools. — The  State  Normal  School  maintains  a  com 
plete  system  of  training  schools,  including  the  eight  grades  and 
high  school  in  the  city,  and  a  typical  rural  school  in  connection 
with  the  township  schools  in  the  country.     All  these  schools  are  in 
charge  of  skillful,  professionally  trained  teachers. 

Conditions  of  Admission. — Legal  Requirements:  Sixteen  years 
of  age,  if  women;  eighteen,  if  men.  Good  health.  Satisfactory 
evidence  of  undoubted  moral  character.  A  pledge  that  the  appli- 
cant wishes  to  enter  the  school  in  good  faith  to  prepare  to  teach,  if 
practicable,  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana. 

Scholastic  Requirements:  For  admission  to  courses  for  Classes 
A,  B,  and  C  and  the  two-year  course  the  applicant  must 
be  a  graduate  of  a  commissioned  or  of  a  certified  non-commissioned 
high  school  or  must  possess  scholarship  equivalent  to  that  of  such 
graduate.  For  admission  to  the  College  Course  the  applicant  must 
be  a  graduate  of  a  commissioned  high  school  or  must  possess  schol- 
arship equivalent  to  such  a  graduate. 

CREDENTIALS.— HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  MUST 
PRESENT  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  REGISTRATION  A  COM- 
PLETE CERTIFIED  RECORD  OF  THEIR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
COURSE.  THIS  IS  FILED  IN  THE  OFFICE  AS  A  PART  OF 
THE  STUDENT'S  RECORD  AND  MAKES  THE  PRESENTA- 
TION OF  THE  DIPLOMA  UNNECESSARY.  BLANKS  FOR 
THIS  PURPOSE  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  BY  ADDRESSING  THE 
PRESIDENT. 

Requirements  for  Graduation  from  Commissioned  High 
Schools  of  Indiana. — a.  Students  must  complete  not  less  than 
sixteen  units  of  high  school  work.  A  unit  is  defined  as  a  year's 
study  of  five  periods  a  week  for  not  less  than  thirty-two  weeks,  pro- 
vided that,  in  schools  where  a  course  of  not  less  than  nine  months 
is  maintained,  fifteen  units  shall  be  acceptable  for  graduation. 
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b.  Of  these  sixteen  units  (fifteen  units  when  the  school  year  is 
not  less  than  nine  months)  eleven  shall  be  obtained  in  the  following 
subjects : 

English,  three  units. 

Foreign  Language,  two  units. 

Mathematics,  two  units. 

Natural  Science,  one  unit. 

Social  Science,  including  history,  one  unit. 

Two  units  to  be  obtained  by  additional  work  in  one  or  two  of  the  above 

subjects. 

Five  (four  when  the  school  year  is  not  less  than  nine  months)  additional 
units  to  be  taken  in  the  above  or  other  subjects  as  the  school  authori- 
ties may  determine. 

A  rule  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  makes  it  possible  to 
graduate  from  the  commissioned  high  school  without  mathematics, 
or  without  a  foreign  language,  but  not  without  both,  by  the  substi- 
tution of  certain  subjects. 

Credit.— The  term  "credit"  is  used  to  denote  the  successful 
completion  of  a  course — twelve  weeks,  five  hours  a  week — in  any 
subject.  A  credit  amounts  to  five  hours.  No  credit  is  given  for  less 
than  six  weeks'  work.  Students  entering  late  receive  credit  only 
for  the  actual  time  spent  in  residence. 

Standing. — The  standing  or  record  of  students  is  indicated  by 
letters:  A,  from  95  to  100  per  cent.;  B,  85  to  94;  C,  75  to  84;  D, 
conditioned,  and  F,  failure.  No  student,  half  of  whose  records  dur- 
ing three  quarters  are  F,  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  school.  No 
student  half  or  more  of  whose  records  are  below  B  is  permitted  to 
graduate. 

.  Advanced  Standing. — The  Normal  School  endeavors  to  give 
just  credit  for  all  scholarship  which  the  applicant  may  possess. 
This  is  based  upon  the  actual  attendance  and  work  done  in  other 
institutions.  Applicants  for  advanced  standing  for  work  done  in 
other  schools  must  present  to  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing 
an  official  statement  covering  the  following  points:  (1)  The  exact 
length  of  time  spent  in  the  school,  with  the  dates  of  entering  and 
leaving.  (2)  The  number  of  subjects  studied  each  term.  (3)  The 
exact  subjects  studied.  (4)  The  number  of  weeks  spent  on  each  sub- 
ject. (5)  The  length  of  the  recitation  period.  (6)  The  record  of 
the  grade  of  work  done  in  each  subject.    Advanced  standing  credits 
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in  a  major  subject  are  given  with  the  understanding  that  the  esti- 
mate is  subject  to  revision  by  the  head  of  the  department  involved. 

Residence  Requirements  for  Graduation. — An  actual  attend- 
ance of  three  quarters,  or  thirty-six  weeks,  is  the  minimum  residence 
under  which  any  student  may  graduate.  In  any  case  the  work  of 
the  three  quarters,  or  thirty-six  weeks,  preceding  graduation  must 
be  done  in  residence.  However,  it  is  not  required  that  this  last  year 
be  continuous.    It  may  be  spent  in  quarters  at  different  times. 

Time  for  Entering. — Students  should  be  present  on  the  first 
day  of  the  quarter.  Late  entrance,  even  when  absolutely  necessary, 
not  only  weakens  the  work  of  students  so  entering,  but  disturbs  the 
work  of  those  who  were  on  time.  Students  entering  late  are  per- 
mitted to  carry  full  work  but  are  given  credit  only  for  the  actual 
time  they  are  in  attendance  and  for  the  actual  work  they  do.  The 
certificate  for  Class  A  can  be  issued  only  upon  actual  attendance 
for  twelve  weeks,  and  the  certificate  for  Class  B  can  be  issued  only 
upon  actual  attendance  for  twenty-four  weeks.  For  all  reasons 
applicants  for  Class  A  and  B  certificates  should  be  present  on  the 
first  day  of  the  quarter.  The  unit  for  the  work  in  these  courses  is 
twelve  weeks,  and  the  quarter  cannot  be  broken  into  periods  of  six 
weeks.  Moreover,  all  the  work  required  for  the  Class  A  certificate 
or  the  additional  work  required  for  the  Class  B  certificate,  must  be 
done  in  the  same  institution.  No  credit  is  given  on  these  courses 
for  less  than  twelve  weeks'  work  done  in  an  accredited  school. 

Certificates,  Degrees  and  Diplomas. — Under  the  law,  when 
students  complete  the  course  of  study  they  receive  certificates  of 
graduation,  not  diplomas.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years  after 
graduation,  satisfactory  evidence  of  professional  ability  to  instruct 
and  manage  a  school  having  been  received,  graduates  receive 
diplomas  which  are  equivalent  to  a  life  license  to  teach  in  the 
schools  of  Indiana. 

Upon  completion  of  the  College  Course  the  certificate  and  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  given,  and  after  two  years  of  success- 
ful teaching  the  diploma,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  life  license  to 
teach  in  the  schools  of  Indiana,  is  issued. 

Upon  completion  of  the  four-year  courses  in  Agriculture,  Do- 
mestic Economy,  and  Industrial  Arts,  the  certificate  is  given,  and 
after  two  years  of  successful  teaching,  the  diploma,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  life  license  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  Indiana,  is  issued. 
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Upon  completion  of  the  two-year  courses,  students  are  entitled 
to  a  certificate  which  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  license  to  teach  in  the 
district  or  town  schools  of  Indiana  for  three  years  without  exam- 
ination. 

Dean  of  Women. — To  care  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
the  young  women,  the  institution  employs  a  Dean  of  Women,  whose 
whole  time  is  given  to  this  work.  Parents  may  rest  absolutely 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Dean  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
every  young  woman  in  the  school  and  is  careful  to  see  that  only 
proper  places,  under  the  best  conditions,  are  selected  as  their  homes. 
A  list  of  desirable  rooms  and  boarding  places  is  kept  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean,  and  the  young  women  are  expected  to  confer 
with  the  Dean  before  making  definite  arrangements  as  to  rooms. 
Past  experience  has  demonstrated  the  desirability  of  requiring  the 
women  not  to  engage  rooms  where  men  are  rooming.  In  case  of 
seemingly  justifiable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  matter  should  first 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Dean  before  definite  arrangements  are  made. 
Young  women  who  desire  to  make  arrangements  for  room  and 
board  before  coming  here  can  do  so  by  corresponding  with  the  Dean 
of  Women.  Indeed,  young  women  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  make  such  arrangements  before  coming.  It  is  best  to 
reach  Terre  Haute  on  Saturday  before  the  opening  of  school  on 
Monday.  Assistance  will  be  given,  as  far  as  possible,  to  women 
desiring  to  find  work  to  pay  part  of  their  expenses.  Correspondence 
relating  to  the  life  and  interests  of  the  women  of  the  school  should 
be  addressed  to  Miss  Charlotte  Bertha  Schweitzer,  Dean  of  Women. 

Dean  of  Men. — The  school  also  employs  a  Dean  of  Men  to  care 
for  the  interests  of  the  men.  Personal  supervision  is  given  to  the 
locations  and  conditions  of  rooms  in  order  that  the  young  men  may 
have  the  best  surroundings  possible  for  their  work.  Young  men 
are  also  assisted  in  finding  suitable  places  to  work.  Address 
Frederick  H.  Weng,  Dean  of  Men. 

Working  for  Expenses. — It  is  often  possible  for  students  to 
make  part  of  their  expenses  by  doing  outside  work.  The  school 
officials  and  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  will  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  aid  young  men  and  young  women  in  finding  suitable 
places  to  work. 

Tuition  and  Fees. — Non-residents  of  Indiana  are  charged  a 
tuition  fee  of  twelve  dollars  per  quarter,  which  must  be  paid  in 
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advance.  Residents  of  Indiana  pay  no  tuition  fee  whatever,  but  a 
library  fee  of  two  dollars  per  quarter  o\'  twelve  weeks  is  collected 
from  every  student. 

Cost  of  Living.  — Board,  including  fuel  and  light,  can  be  had  in 
good  families  at  $3.50  and  $4.50  per  week,  according  to  the  quality 
of  accommodations.  There  are  good  facilities  for  self-boarding  and 
for  club-boarding  in  the  city  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.75  per  week. 
Nearly  all  the  students  board  in  clubs,  thus  reducing  their  entire 
expenses  for  board  and  room-rent  to  $3.75  to  $4.00  per  week  for 
good  accommodations.  The  expenses  of  many  do  not  exceed  $3.00 
per  week.  The  only  charge  made  by  the  school  is  a  library  fee  of 
$2.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  This  applies  to  Indiana  stu- 
dents. Non-residents  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $12.00  per  quar- 
ter in  addition  to  the  library  fee.  The  necessary  expenses  for  a 
year  of  thirty-six  weeks  in  the  Normal  School  will  not  exceed 
$200.00,  and  may  be  kept  under  that  amount.  For  fuller  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  school,  address  President  William  W. 
Parsons. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 


Well-Balanced  Work. — Upon  entering  the  Normal  School 
students  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  map  out  their  complete 
course  of  study  so  that  the  work  of  each  quarter  will  be  well  bal- 
anced. In  doing  this  they  should  seek  the  advice  of  members  of  the 
faculty,  who  will  suggest  the  order  and  combinations  of  subjects 
that  will  prove  most  beneficial.  The  selection  of  one  or  more  lines 
of  work  to  be  pursued  somewhat  exhaustively  and  thoroughly  will 
bring  better  results  in  every  way  than  the  random  choice  of  many 
subjects  with  only  one  quarter  to  each. 

Required  Professional  Work. — In  the  required  professional 
work  one  subject  taken  each  quarter  throughout  the  course  will 
bring  the  best  results.  In  the  Three-Year  course  the  professional 
work  should  be  begun  the  first  quarter,  and  in  the  College  Course 
it  should  be  begun  not  later  than  the  fourth  quarter  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sophomore  year.  In  the  judgment  of  the  professional 
departments  this  work  should  be  taken  in  the  following  order : 
Psychology,  History  of  Education,  Method,  Practice.  Students  are 
strongly  urged  to  observe  these  suggestions  and  under  no  circum- 
stances to  permit  the  required  professional  subjects  to  accumulate 
for  the  last  quarter  in  the  course.  This  does  not  apply  to  students 
with  advanced  standing  who  of  necessity  must  sometimes  carry 
more  than  one  professional  subject,  nor  must  it  be  construed  as 
meaning  that  additional  work  in  the  professional  departments  may 
not  be  elected. 

Conditioned  English.— A  permanent  committee  of  the  heads 
of  the  three  English  departments  will  have  charge  of  students  who 
are  found  to  be  particularly  deficient  in  English,  and  will  indicate 
to  them  such  work  as  in  its  judgment  they  may  need.  This  work 
they  will  be  required  to  take  as  Conditioned  English. 

The  courses  of  study  as  offered  at  present  may  be  stated  briefly 
as  follows : 

1.  Twelve  Weeks '  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  Class 
A,  the  legal  requirements  of  which  are  (1)  graduation  from  the 
commissioned  or  certified  high  school,  or  equivalent  scholarship, 
(2)  not  less  than  twelve  weeks'  work  in  a  professional  school  for 
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the  training  of  teachers,  and  (3)  a  license  to  teach  of  not  less  than 
twelve  months. 

2.  Twenty-four  Weeks'  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  Class 
B,  the  legal  requirements  of  which  are  (1)  graduation  from  the 
commissioned  or  certified  high  school,  or  equivalent  scholarship,  (2) 
not  less  than  twenty- four  weeks'  work  in  a  professional  school  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  (3)  one  year's  successful  experience  in 
teaching,  and  (4)  a  license  to  teach  of  not  less  than  twenty-four 
months. 

3.  Two- Year  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  district  and  town 
schools,  the  legal  requirements  of  which  class  are  (1)  graduation 
from  the  commissioned  or  certified  high  school,  and  (2)  two  years, 
or  seventy-two  weeks,  in  a  professional  school.  Successful  comple- 
tion of  this  course  entitles  the  student  to  a  certificate  which  is  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  a  license  to  teach  in  the  district  or  town  schools  of 
the  state  for  three  years  without  examination. 

4.  Three- Year  Course,  to  prepare  teachers  for  Class  C,  the 
legal  requirements  of  which  are  (1)  graduation  from  the  commis- 
sioned or  certified  non-commissioned  high  school,  or  equivalent 
scholarship,  (2)  graduation  from  a  professional  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  the  course  covering  three  years  or  one  hun- 
dred eight  weeks,  (3)  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching, 
and  (4)  a  three-year  license  or  its  equivalent.  Completion  of  this 
course  in  the  State  Normal  School  and  two  years  of  successful  ex- 
perience entitles  the  student  to  a  diploma  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
life  license  to  teach  in  Indiana. 

5.  Four- Year  College  or  Advanced  Course  to  prepare 
teachers  for  high  schools,  academies  and  advanced  positions  in 
school  work.  The  conditions  of  admission  to  this  course  are  those 
required  by  standard  colleges  of  the  Middle  West,  or  graduation 
from  the  commisisoned  high  school.  Completion  of  this  course  en- 
titles the  student  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and,  after  two 
years  of  successful  experience,  to  a  diploma  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  life  license  to  teach  in  Indiana. 

6.  Four- Year  Courses  in  Agriculture,  Domestic  Economy  and 
Industrial  Arts  to  prepare  teachers  for  vocational  work  in  the  public 
schools.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  these  courses  is  gradu- 
ation from  the  commissioned  high  school  or  equivalent  scholarship. 
Completion  of  any  of  these  courses  entitles  the  student  to  the  certifi- 
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cate,  and  after  two  years  of  successful  experience  to  a  diploma  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  life  license  to  teach  in  Indiana. 

7.  Two- Year  Courses  in  Agriculture,  Domestic  Economy  and 
Industrial  Arts.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  these  courses 
is  graduation  from  the  commissioned  high  school  or  equivalent 
scholarship.  Completion  of  any  of  these  courses  entitles  the  student 
to  a  certificate  which  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  license  to  teach  in  the 
district  and  town  schools  of  Indiana  for  three  years  without  exam- 
ination. 

8.  Course  for  College  Graduates,  a  course  of  thirty-six 
weeks  open  to  graduates  of  standard  colleges,  and  carrying  with  its 
completion  and  two  years  of  successful  experience  the  diploma 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  life  license  to  teach  in  Indiana. 

9.  The  Old  Four- Year  Course,  which  required  fifty  credits 
for  graduation.  Students  who  entered  upon  this  course  may  com- 
plete it  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  at  the  time  they  entered  or 
they  may  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  courses  and  their  conditions. 
High  school  graduates  who  entered  the  old  four-year  course  were 
given  fourteen  credits.  Of  the  thirty-six  credits  necessary  for  grad- 
uation, fifteen  in  common  branches,  nine,  seven  or  eight,  according 
to  time  of  entrance,  in  professional  subjects,  and  one  in  composition 
were  required.  The  remaining  subjects  were  elective.  The  fifteen 
credits  required  in  common  branches  were  distributed  as  follows : 
Three  each  in  geography  and  grammar ;  two  each  in  arithmetic, 
reading,  history  and  physiology;  and  one  in  writing.  Previous  to 
the  Fall  Term  of  1904,  nine  professional  subjects  were  required; 
between  the  Fall  Term  of  1904  and  the  Summer  Term  of  1906, 
seven  professional  subjects  were  required ;  beginning  with  the  Sum- 
mer Term,  1906,  eight  professional  subjects  were  required.  With 
these  facts  in  mind,  consultation  of  the  subjects  required  in  the  new 
course  will  readily  reveal  the  changes  necessary  for  adjustment  to 
present  conditions. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

1.     Twelve  Weeks'  Course 
For  certificate  to  Class  A  four  credits  are  required : 

(a)  One  professional  subject  chosen  from  the  following:  Psychology, 
History  of  Education,  Observation,  Child  Study — one  credit. 

(b)  One  common  school  subject — one  credit. 

(c)  One  advanced  subject — one  credit. 
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(d)  One  subject  elected  from  common  school  or  advanced  subjects — one 
credit. 

Music  1  or  Writing  may  be  carried  in  addition  to  the  four  re- 
quired subjects,  but  neither  music  nor  writing  may  be  taken  as  a 
fourth  subject  for  a  Class  A  certificate. 

Students  pursuing  this  course  may  elect  and  receive  credit  for 
an  amount  of  pre-vocational  work  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  the  total 
amount  required,  but  in  making  such  substitution  the  strictly  pro- 
fessional work  must  not  be  omitted. 

2.     Twenty-four  Weeks  '  Course 
For  certificate  to  Class  B  eight  credits  are  required : 

(a)  First  term,  of  twelve  weeks,  four  subjects  as  stated  above  in  the 
Twelve  Weeks'  Course — four  credits. 

(b)  Second  term,  of  twelve  weeks,  four  subjects  chosen  under  the  same 
regulations  and  from  the  same  subjects  as  in  the  course  of  Class  A,  with 
no  duplication  of  work  done  in  that  course — four  credits. 

Music  1  or  Writing  may  be  carried  in  addition  to  the  four  re- 
quired subjects,  but  neither  music  nor  writing  may  be  taken  as  a 
fourth  subject  for  a  Class  B  certificate.  Class  A  teachers 
completing  the  training  course  for  Class  B  certificate  may  elect 
and  receive  credit  for  an  amount  of  pre-vocational  work  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-half  the  total  amount  of  work  required  to  complete  the 
training  for  Class  B  certificate,  but  in  making  such  substitution 
the  strictly  professional  work  must  not  be  omitted. 

3.     Two- Year  Course — Seventy-two  Weeks 

Twenty-six  credits  required  for  certificate  which  entitles  the 
holder  to  teach  in  district  and  town  schools  for  three  years  without 
examination. 

Psychology — two  credits. 

History  of  Education — one  credit. 

Methods — one  credit. 

Practice — two  credits. 

Arithmetic — two  credits. 

Grammar — two  credits. 

Composition — one  credit. 

Reading — two  credits. 

Geography  3  and  4— two  credits. 

History,  two  credits  in  American  History;  or,  two  credits  in  European 
History;  or,  one  credit  each  in  American  and  European  History — ■ 
two  credits. 

Physiology — two  credits. 

Music — one  credit. 
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Drawing — one  credit. 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science — one  credit. 

Penmanship — one  credit. 

Physical  Training,  twenty-four  weeks — one  credit. 

Agriculture — one  credit. 

Elective — one  credit. 

4.     Three- Year  Course — One  Hundred  Eight  Weeks 

Thirty-eight  credits  required  for  certificate  which  makes  the 
holder  eligible  to  Class  C,  and  after  two  years  of  successful 
experience  entitles  him  to  a  diploma  which  is  equivalent  to  a  Life 
State  License  to  teach  in  Indiana. 

Psychology — three  credits. 

History  of  Education — two  credits. 

Methods — one  credit. 

Practice — two  credits. 

Arithmetic — two  credits. 

Grammar — two  credits. 

Composition — one  credit. 

History,  two  credits  in  American  History;  or,  two  credits  in  European 
History;  or,  one  credit  each  in  American  and  European  History — 
two  credits. 

Physiology — two  credits. 

Eeading — two  credits. 

Geography  3  and  4 — two  credits. 

Nature  Study — one  credit. 

Drawing — one  credit. 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science — one  credit. 

Music — one  credit. 

Penmanship — one  credit. 

Physical  Training,  twenty-four  weeks — one  credit. 

Elective — eleven  credits.  With  the  exception  of  the  courses  mentioned  here 
as  required,  the  electives  may  be  chosen  from  any  courses  offered  by 
the  several  departments  of  the  school.  However,  students  are  required 
to  elect  work  by  subjects  or  courses,  not  by  quarters.  When  a  student 
elects  a  subject  he  is  required  to  take  a  year's  work  in  that  subject 
unless  for  good  reasons  he  is  permitted  by  the  faculty  to  discontinue 
it  and  take  up  another  line  of  study  in  its  place. 

Modified  C  Course. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  made  for  modifying  the 
Three-Year  Course  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  preparing 
for  special  work,  particularly  of  those  preparing  to  teach  the  pre- 
vocational  subjects : 

1.  No  student  shall  carry  more  than  two  courses  in  any  one 
department  at  the  same  time. 
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2.  A  student  may  elect  a  major  or  special  line  of  work  in 
which  he  shall  make  at  least  six  credits. 

3.  A  student  may  elect  as  many  as  nine  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment in  which  his  special  work  lies,  but  no  more  than  nine  credits 
in  any  one  department  may  be  counted  toward  graduation. 

4.  The  following  twelve  credits  shall  be  required  of  all  students 
on  Course  C:  Psychology  (3),  History  of  Education  (2), 
Methods  (1),  Practice  (2)  Grammar  (2),  Composition  (1),  Physi- 
cal Training  (1). 

5.  Six  additional  credits  shall  be  elected  from  the  other  "re- 
quired subjects"  of  Course  C,  as  indicated  above,  provided,  that 
when  two  terms  are  required  in  a  subject  so  elected,  both  terms 
shall  be  completed. 

6.  The  remainder  of  the  credits  necessary  for  graduation  may 
be  elected  from  the  entire  body  of  courses  offered  by  the  various 
departments,  subject  to  the  above  limitations,  and  provided  the 
student  is  prepared  to  do  effective  work  in  the  courses  chosen. 

5.     Four- Year  College  Course — One  Hundred  Forty-Four 

Weeks 

Thirty-eight  credits  in  college  work,  in  addition  to  entrance 
requirements,  entitle  the  student  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
and  to  a  certificate  which  after  two  years  of  successful  experience 
becomes  equivalent  to  a  Life  State  License  to  teach  in  Indiana. 

Professional  subjects — nine  credits: 

Psychology — three  credits. 

History  of  Education — one  credit. 

Methods — one  credit. 

Practice — two  credits. 

Elective — two  credits. 
Science — three  credits. 
Latin  or  German — five  credits. 
English  Literature — one  credit. 
Composition — one  credit. 
History — two  credits. 
Physical  Training — two  credits. 
Elect ives — fifteen  credits. 

Each  student  in  this  course  must  choose  some  one  line  of  work 
for  his  major  subject,  in  which  he  must  make  not  fewer  than  nine 
credits  before  graduation.     With  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
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department  in  which  the  major  work  is  done,  other  work  closely 
allied  to  the  major  work  may  be  substituted  for  a  part  of  it,  not  to 
exceed  three  terms  in  all.  In  choosing  the  elective  subjects  the 
student  should  consult  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is 
doing  his  major  work.  Of  the  professional  work  required  for  grad- 
uation one  term  of  observation  and  practice  shall  be  in  connection 
with  the  major  subject.  English  4,  or  Composition,  which  is  re- 
quired, must  be  completed  by  the  close  of  the  first  year  or  third 
quarter  of  the  College  Course.  Graduates  of  commissioned  high 
schools  who  have  completed  the  course  by  making  substitution  for 
mathematics  or  foreign  languages  according  to  the  ruling  noted  on 
page  10,  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  Course  but  will  be  required 
to  meet  the  prescribed  conditions  for  graduation.  See  catalogue  for 
fuller  statement  covering  this  point. 

Requirements  for  College  Course  Students  for  Class  A  and 
Class  B  Certificates. 

For  Class  A  certificates,  three  credits,  two  of  which  must  be 
in  strictly  professional  subjects.  For  Class  B  certificates,  six 
credits,  four  of  which  must  be  in  strictly  professional  subjects  with 
no  duplication  of  work. 

SUGGESTIVE  COURSES  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
TEACHERS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  WORK. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  the  following  courses 
of  study  in  Agriculture,  Domestic  Economy,  and  Industrial  Arts 
for  the  guidance  of  normal  schools  and  colleges  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  vocational  work  in  Indiana. 

It  is  possible  that  under  conditions  to  be  announced  later  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  conferred  upon  those  com- 
pleting the  four-year  courses  outlined  here.  The  only  point  in 
question  is  the  requirement  of  foreign  languages. 

6.     FOUR-YEAR  COURSES. 

Agriculture. 

Four-Year  Coarse — One  Hundred  Forty-four  Weeks. 
Fifty  credits  required  for  graduation.     A  credit  is  five  hours. 
In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  as  required,  two  credits  must  be 
made  in  physical  education,  making  forty  required  credits.     The 
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remaining  ten   credits   must  be  chosen   from   the   elective 
suggested. 

Required  Technical  Work: 

Poultry — one  credit. 

Farm  Mechanics — four  hours. 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals — one  credit. 

Vegetable  Growing — one  credit. 

Soils — one  credit. 

Farm  Crops — one  credit. 

Fruit  Growing — one  credit. 

Dairy  Husbandry — one  credit. 

Farm  Practice — three  credits  and  three  hours. 

Live  Stock  Judging — three  hours. 

Farm  Management — one  credit. 

Feeding  Live  Stock — one  credit. 

Live  Stock  Management — three  hours. 

Elective  Technical  Work: 
Farm  Mechanics — two  hours. 

Diseases  of  Orchards  and  Small  Fruits — one  credit. 
Diseases  of  Vegetable  and  Field  Crops — one  credit. 
Diseases  of  Live  Stock  and  Poultry — one  credit. 
Blacksmithing — three  hours. 

Required  Professional  Work: 

History  and  Principles  of  Education — two  credits. 
General  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching — one  credit. 
General  and  Educational  Psychology — three  credits. 
Practice  Teaching  of  Agriculture — one  credit. 
School  Organization  and  Management — one  credit. 

Elective  Professional  Work: 

Extension  Methods  in  Agriculture— three  hours. 

School  Hygiene — one  credit. 

Child  Study — one  credit. 

Special  Methods  in  Agricultural  Teaching — four  hours. 

Required  Related  Science  Work: 
Biology — three  credits. 
General  Chemistry — three  credits. 

Elective  Related  Science  Work: 

Entomology — one  credit. 

Botany — three  credits. 

Chemistry — three  credits. 

Agricultural  Bacteriology — three  credits. 

Physics — three  credits. 
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Required  Related  Academic  Work: 

Literature  and  Composition — three  credits. 
U.  S.  History  and  Civics — two  credits. 
Economics — two  credits. 
Sociology — two  credits. 

Elective  Related  Academic  Work: 

Commercial  Law — one  credit. 
Applied  Mathematics — one  credit. 
Languages — six  credits. 
Practical  Legislation — one  credit. 
Literature  and  Composition — three  credits. 
Practical  Public  Speaking — two  credits. 

Domestic  Economy. 

Four-Year  Course — One  Hundred  Forty-four  Weeks. 
Fifty  credits  required  for  graduation.    A  credit  is  five  hours. 

Required  Technical  Work: 
Sewing — three  credits. 
Cooking — three  credits. 
Household  Adminstration — two  credits. 
History  and  Organization  of  Domestic  Economy — one  credit. 

Required  Related  Domestic  Science  and  Art  Work: 
Physiology  and  Bacteriology — two  credits. 
Chemistry — three  credits. 
Art  and  Design — two  credits. 
History  and  Economics — two  credits. 

Required  Professional  Work: 

Educational  Psychology — three  credits. 
History  of  Education — two  credits. 
Methods — one  credit. 
Practice  Teaching — two  credits. 

Elective  Technical  Work — Ten  credits  in  the  following  subjects : 
Dietetics,   Millinery,   Institutional  Cookery,   Textiles,   Home   Nursing,   Art 
Needlework,  Costume  Design,  and  Evolution  of  the  Home. 

Elective  Academic  Work — Twelve  credits  in  the  following  subjects : 
English,  Composition,  Literature,  Physics,  Botany,  Geography,  Foreign 
Languages,  History,  Mathematics,  and  Music. 

In   addition   to   the   above   requirements   the   student   must   have   two 
credits  in  Physical  Education  for  graduation. 
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Industrial  Arts. 

Four-Year  Course — One  Hundred  mid  Forty-four  Weeks. 

Fifty  credits  required  for  graduation.    A  credit  is  five  hours. 

Required  Technical  Work: 

The  student  must  make  two  credits  in  practical  commercial  em- 
ployment under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  department,  and 
eleven  credits  in  shop  work  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  courses 
offered  in  the  department : 

Elementary  Industrial  Arts. 

Bench  Wood  Work. 

Turning  and  Pattern  Making. 

Mill  Work. 

Cabinet  Making. 

Carpentry. 

Machine  Shop. 

Forge  Work. 

Foundry. 

Concrete. 

General  Shop  Work. 

Sheet  Metal. 

Required  Drawing  Work: 

The  student  must  make  six  credits  in  drawing,  two  of  which 
must  be  in  free  hand  and  constructive  design,  to  be  chosen  from 
the  following  courses  offered : 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

Architectural  Drawing. 

Free  Hand  Drawing. 

Constructive  Design. 

Descriptive  Geometry. 

Students  who  desire  to  specialize  in  drawing  may  substitute 
drawing  courses  for  the  required  courses  in  shop  work. 

Required  Special  Professional  Work: 

Practical  Teaching — one  credit. 
History  of  Industral  Arts — one  credit. 
Theory  of  Industrial  Arts — one  credit. 

Required  General  Professional  Work: 
History  of  Education — two  credits. 
Educational  Psychology — three  credits. 
Principles  of  Teaching — one  credit. 
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Required  Related  Academic  Work: 

Industrial   History  and   Economics — three   credits. 

Industrial  Mathematics — one  credit. 

Industral  Science — three  credits. 

Typical  Industries — two   credits. 

English  Composition — two  credits. 

Literature — one  credit. 

Students  who  are  deficient  in  English  are  required  to  take  addi- 
tional work. 

Elective  Academic  Work: 

Of  the  remaining  ten  credits  two  must  be  made  in  physical  edu- 
cation, and  eight  may  be  chosen  from  the  following  subjects : 

Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Chemistry,  Physics,  History,  Industrial 
Geography,  Sociology,  Public  Speaking,  Physiology,  Agriculture  and  For- 
eign Languages. 

While  no  work  is  required  in  foreign  languages,  students  looking 
forward  to  advanced  degrees  should  make  the  course  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  institution  in  which  they  expect  to  do 
graduate  work. 

7.     TWO-YEAR  COURSES. 

Agriculture. 

Two-Year  Course — Seventy-two  Weeks. 

Twenty-five  credits  required. 
The  two-year  course  is,  in  the  main,  the  first  two  years'  work 
of  the  four-year  course  outlined  above.     Those  who  complete  this 
course  will  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  district  and 
town  schools  of  Indiana  for  three  years  without  examination. 

For  description  of  courses  in  Agriculture  see  statement  of  the 
department  in  the  Catalogue  and  Bulletin. 

Domestic  Economy. 
Two-Year  Course — Seventy-two  Weeks. 
Twenty-five  credits  required. 

The  two-year  course  covers  practically  the  first  two  years'  work 
of  the  four-year  course  outlined  above.  Those  who  complete  this 
course  will  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  district  and 
town  schools  of  Indiana  for  three  years  without  examination. 

For  description  of  courses  in  Domestic  Economy  see  statement 
of  the  department  in  Catalogue  and  Bulletin. 
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Industrial  Arts. 

Two-Year  Course — Seventy-two  Weeks. 

Twenty-five  credits  required  for  a  certificate  which  entitles  the 
holder  to  teach  in  the  district  and  town  schools  of  Indiana  for  three 
years  without  examination. 

Required  General  Professional  Work: 
Psychology — one  credit. 
History  of  Education — one  credit. 
Practice — one  credit. 
Principles  of  Teaching — one  credit. 

Required  Special  Professional  Work: 

History  of  Industrial  Arts — one  credit. 
Organization  and  Methods — one  credit. 

Required  Academic  Work: 
English — two  credits. 
Typical  Industries — one  credit. 
Industrial  History — one  credit. 

Elective  Academic  Work — Three  credits: 

These  should  be  chosen  from  Mathematics,  Industrial  Geography, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Agriculture,  Common  School  Subjects,  Typical 
Industries,  or  Industrial  History,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  for 
teaching  some  specific  subject  other  than  the  specialty. 

Required  Technical  Work: 

Free  Hand   Drawing  and  Design — one  credit. 
Mechanical  Drawing — three  credits. 
Wood  Work — four  credits. 

Elective  Technical  Work — Three  credits. 

These  should  be  chosen  from  such  subjects  as  hand  work  for 
primary  and  intermediate  grades,  wood  turning,  advanced  work  in 
wood,  forge  work,  and  foundry  work.  They  should  be  chosen  with 
special  reference  to  the  work  that  the  student  is  likely  to  be  called 
upon  to  do. 

8.     Courses  for  College  Graduates — One  Year — Thirty-six 

Weeks 

Twelve  credits  (one  year's  work  in  residence)  are  necessary  for 
graduation  from  this  course.  Eight  professional  credits  are  re- 
quired as  follows:     Three  in  Psychology,  two  in  Methods,  two  in 
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Practice,  and  one  in  History  of  Education.  The  four  remaining 
credits  may  be  elected  from  other  professional  subjects  or  from 
academic  subjects.  Students  completing  this  course  are  entitled  to 
the  certificate  and  after  two  years  of  successful  experience  to  the 
diploma,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  Life  State  License  to  teach  in 
Indiana. 


COURSES  OFFERED  DURING  THE  WINTER  QUARTER, 
JANUARY  2  TO  MARCH  23,  1917. 

1.  Psychology. — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  required 
courses.  Other  courses  may  not  be  substituted  for  these  required 
courses,  except  by  special  arrangement. 

The  first  course  consists  of  a  survey  of  the  general  nature  of 
psychology.  This  includes  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
psychological  phenomena,  the  law  of  the  self,  and  the  other  main 
characteristics;  the  essential  modes  of  activity — feeling,  willing 
and  knowing,  as  to  their  general  characteristics,  and  as  to  the 
process  in  each ;  the  special  form  in  which  the  law  of  the  self  ap- 
pears in  feeling,  willing  and  knowing ;  the  general  nature  of  emo- 
tion, interest,  choice  and  imitation ;  under  knowing,  the  processes 
of  apperception  and  retention;  under  apperception,  the  processes 
of  association,  dissociation  and  attention,  and  their  relation  to  the 
law  of  self;  the  relation  of  educational  psychology  to  general  psy- 
chology ;  how  principles  of  teaching  may  be  derived  from  psycho- 
logical phenomena.         Two  sections — 8:00 — Mr.  Breitwieser — B  2. 

1:30— Mr.  Sandison-B  2. 

2.  Psychology. — In  the  work  of  the  second  term,  the  proc- 
esses of  feeling,  willing  and  knowing  are  further  analyzed.  Then 
the  different  forms  of  knowing,  in  their  ascending  development, 
namely,  sensing,  sense-perception,  memory,  imagination  and  the 
language  activity,  and  the  subdivision  under  each,  are  studied. 
The  fact  that  these  are  processes  of  knowing  the  particular  is  em- 
phasized. The  stages  in  each  form  of  knowing,  and  the  steps,  and 
the  relation  of  the  stages  and  steps  to  the  law  of  the  self  are  con- 
sidered. Further  work  is  taken  on  the  process  of  deriving  educa- 
tional principles  from  psychological  phenomena. 

Two  sections— 10:10— 11  :10— Mr.  Breitwieser— D  2. 

3.  Psychology. — In  the  work  of  the  third  term,  consideration 
is  given  to  the  distinction  of  particular  and  general;  to  the  gen- 
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eral  nature  of  thinking;  to  the  ascending  development  in  the 
forms  of  thinking — understanding;  conceiving;  judging;  reason- 
ing, inductive  and  deductive;  intuition  or  insight.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  self  in  these  forms  of  thinking  is  related  to  the  law 
of  the  self,  and  the  subordinate  processes  under  each  form  are 
studied  in  the  same.  Further  attention  is  given  to  the  process 
of  discovering  educational  principles  in  psychological  phenomena. 
Two  sections— 9:10— 11:10— Mr.  Sandison— B  2. 
7.     Experimental  Psychology  II.— 

2  :30  to  4 :20— Mr.  Breitwieser— D  2. 

METHODS,  OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE 

1.  Observation. — This  course  is  intended  for  classes  A  and 
B.  It  does  not  assume  any  preparation  but  high  school  grad- 
uation. It  is  intended  to  deal  with  the  concrete  school  activity, 
giving  part  of  the  time  to  the  discussion  of  the  details  of  every- 
day school  work.  Attention  is  also  given  to  a  general  organiza- 
tion of  the  common  branches,  as  well  as  the  organization  of  par- 
ticular lessons.  Part  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  observation  of 
lessons  in  the  training  school,  and  to  a  discussion  of  the  same, 
including  questions  of  discipline,  management,  and  general  or- 
ganization of  the  school.  This  course  is  elective,  but  when  taken, 
counts  as  one  of  the  required  professional  subjects. 

Two  sections— 9  :10— 10  :10—B  1. 

2.  Methods. — A  part  of  the  time  of  this  course  is  given  to  the 
study  of  the  educational  situation  in  which  the  question  of  method 
arises,  and  involves  a  study  of:  (1)  The  nature  of  education  in 
general.  (2)  The  school  as  a  legal  institution.  (3)  The  school 
as  a  spiritual  organization.  Part  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  method  and  its  application  to  one  or  more  branches 
of  study  and  to  the  lesson. 

Two  classes  will  be  offered  in  this  subject.  One  called  Elemen- 
tary Methods  will  emphasize  the  primary  phases,  and  students  who 
intend  to  teach  in  the  lower  grades  should  enroll  in  this  division. 
The  other  called  Advanced  Methods  will  emphasize  the  advanced 
phases  of  the  work  and  students  who  intend  to  teach  in  the  upper 
grades  and  high  school  should  enroll  in  this  division.  Only  one 
credit  is  required  in  Methods. 

Elementary  Methods— 2  :30— B  1- 
Advanced  Methods — 9  -.10 — Mr.  Charman — B  1. 
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3.  Practice  I. — Students  are  required  to  observe  and  teach  in 
some  or  all  of  the  grades  in  the  Normal  Training  School,  and  in 
the  Rural  Training  School.  The  time  given  to  observing  and 
teaching  is  divided  about  equally,  in  so  far  as  it  is  practicable. 
The  aim  of  the  practice  work  in  this  course  is  to  give  the  student 
skill  in  organizing  and  interpreting  lessons,  and  also  in  presenting 
them  in  the  different  stages  of  the  pupil's  development,  and  under 
the  conditions  furnished  by  both  city  and  rural  schools.  The 
time  from  3  :40  to  4 :20  is  given  to  discussion  when  necessary  on 
Mondays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays.  1 :30 — Mr.  Charman — B  1. 

4.  Practice  II. — In  this  second  course  in  Practice,  more  time 
is  given  to  teaching  than  observing.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student 
an  opportunity,  in  so  far  as  practicable,  to  teach  in  the  grade  or 
grades  desired,  in  accordance  with  the  work  which  the  student  is 
especially  preparing  to  do.  Students  are  given  charge  of  classes 
in  given  subjects,  for  stated  periods,  and  where  possible,  for  a  day 
or  even  longer,  where  his  program  will  permit  it.  The  aim  is  also 
to  give  the  student  every  opportunity  which  the  actual  school 
affords  to  study  theoretically,  and  also  to  do,  under  criticism,  all 
the  work  which  a  well  organized  school  requires. 

3  :30— Mr.  Charman— B  1. 

Note  1. — The  subject  of  Practice  is  expected  to  demand  about 
the  average  time  of  any  other  branch  of  study. 

Note  2. — The  work  in  these  courses  will  be  modified  to  suit  the 
needs  of  special  students,  when  the  conditions  warrant  it. 

PHYSICS 

1.  Mechanics — (1)  Matter  and  its  divisions,  properties  and 
conditions.  (2)  Motion  and  force,  work  and  energy,  gravitation, 
falling  bodies,  the  pendulum,  simple  machines,  hydrostatics  and 
pneumatics.  10:10 — Mr.  Gillum— C  31. 

2.  Sound,  Heat,  Light. —  (1)  Sound:  Nature  of  Sound,  ve- 
locity, reflection  and  refraction  of  sound ;  wave  motion,  character- 
istics of  tone,  forced  and  sympathetic  vibrations,  laws  of  vibra- 
tions, etc.  (2)  Heat:  Nature  of  heat,  temperature,  production 
and  transference  of  heat,  effects  of  heat,  measurement  of  heat,  re- 
lation of  heat  to  work.  (3)  Light :  Nature  of  radiation,  velocity 
and  intensity  of  light,  reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  spectra, 
chromatics,  interference,  polarization  and  optical  instruments. 

9  :10— Mr.  Gillum— C  31. 
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3.  Electricity. — Electricity  and  magnetism,  static  and  cur- 
rent electricity,  magnetism,  electric  generators,  electro-magnetic  in- 
duction, electrical  measurements,  and  some  of  the  more  important 
applications  of  electricity.  All  points  in  the  class  work  are  fully 
illustrated  by  experiment.  The  laboratory  work  in  general  physics 
is  all  quantitative  work,  and  the  time  of  each  course  for  the  first 
year  is  divided  about  equally  between  the  recitation  and  the  labora- 
tory work.  11:10— Mr.  Gillum-C  31. 

5.  Advanced  Physics. — Heat.  This  course  offers  advanced 
work  in  class  and  laboratory.  The  work  is  largely  individual,  and 
the  library  is  constantly  used.  It  presupposes  a  course  in  trigo- 
nometry.   Five  hours  per  week.  2 :30 — Mr.  Gillum — C  31. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

1.  Hygiene  and  the  Public  Health. — The  work  of  this  course 
deals  with  the  fundamental  facts  of  Immunology  and  Sanitation. 
The  physiological  factors  involved  in  natural  resistance  to  disease 
and  in  acquired  immunity  are  studied  in  the  light  of  the  modern 
conceptions  of  Immunology  and  Bacteriology.  Two  periods  per 
week  are  spent  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  microscopic  study  of  a  few 
types  of  bacteria.  Simple  plate  cultures  are  made  under  varying 
experimental  conditions  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  growth 
and  distribution  of  bacteria.  A  number  of  the  more  important 
diseases  are  studied  in  detail,  showing  their  causes,  the  organisms 
involved,  and  the  means  for  their  cure  or  prevention.  Practical 
instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  disinfectants  as  required  for  the 
more  usual  emergencies.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  course,  in  short, 
to  present  the  scientific  knowledge,  which  every  person  should 
have,  to  act  intelligently  and  effectively  in  all  efforts  to  promote 
the  individual  and  the  public  health.  9  :10— Dr.  Rettger — C  34. 

2.  General  Survey. — It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  consider 
the  basic  physiological  facts  concerning  the  cell,  muscular  system, 
skeletal  system,  the  blood,  circulation  and  respiration,  to  the  end 
that  the  student  may  more  fully  appreciate  the  fundamental  bio- 
logical laws  that  adapt  the  human  mechanism  to  its  environment. 
To  this  end  the  facts  are  treated  from  a  comparative  point  of 
view.  A  consideration  of  individual  development  and  of  the 
development  of  races,  together  with  the  recent  advances  in  the 
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science  of  genetics,  are  considered  in  so  far  as  these  sciences  throw 
light  upon  the  above  topics.  The  student  is  required  to  do  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  historical 
aspect  of  the  subject  receives  attention.      1 :30 — Dr.  Hyde — C  34. 

3.  The  Physiology  of  Digestion  and  Nutrition. — The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  present  the  modern  conception  of  the  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  the  foods  and  the  reflex  and  nervous  control 
of  the  digestive  organs.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  exe- 
cution of  about  one  hundred  experiments  showing  the  chemical 
and  physical  processes  involved  in  digestion.  The  preparation  of 
about  twenty-five  microscopic  slides  showing  the  histological 
structure  of  the  digestive  organs  is  intended  to  furnish  the  proper 
anatomical  background  for  the  understanding  of  the  physiological 
processes  concerned.  11 :10 — Dr.  Rettger — C  36. 

4.  The  Elements  of  Neurology. — This  course  includes  a  study 
of  the  nervous  system  and  the  special  senses.  The  anatomy  and 
histology  of  these  organs  are  made  the  basis  of  laboratory  work. 
The  course  is  planned  for  such  students  as  desire  a  more  critical 
study  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  and  special  senses, 
as  a  proper  introduction  to  psychology  and  pedagogy.  The  empha- 
sis is  therefore  laid  upon  the  contributions  of  neurology  to 
psychology  and  pedagogy.  8  :00 — Dr.  Rettger — C  34. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

2B.  Literary  Types. — Drama,  various  forms  of  fiction,  the 
essay.  Careful  and  extended  study  of  examples  chosen  to  bring 
out  the  chief  facts  of  each  group.  Serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
problems  and  elements  of  literary  study. 

11 :10— Miss  Moran— B  16. 

3.  English  Poetry:  The  Victorian  Period. — A  wide  reading 
of  selected  poems  of  Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  Rossetti,  and  Mrs. 
Browning.  Problems  connected  with  the  themes,  sources,  relations 
to  contemporary  events,  etc.,  are  discussed,  as  they  arise  in  the 
reading.  1 :30— Mr.  Curry— B  12. 

10.  American  Fiction. — A  study  of  America's  contribution 
to  the  field  of  the  novel.  A  careful  study  of  several  from  the  fol- 
lowing list  will  be  made:  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  and 
The   Pilot;   Hawthorne's   The   Scarlet  Letter,   The   House   of  the 
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Seven  Gables,  The  Blithedale  Romance,  and  The  Marble  Faun; 
Howell's  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,  and  The  Quality  of  Mercy; 
and  James's  Daisy  Miller,  An  International  Episode,  and  The  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  old  established 
favorites,  like  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  also  to  the 
leading  tendencies  discernible  in  the  better  writers  of  present-day 
fiction.  9  :10— Mr.  Curry— B  12. 

11.  American  Poetry. — Studies  in  Poe,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Whittier,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Holmes,  Whitman  and  Lanier. 

10  :10— Mr.  Curry— B  12. 

15.     Anglo-Saxon.—  8  :00— Miss  Moran— B  16. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  Beginnings  in  Education. — The  work  of  the  term  attempts 
to  get  at  the  real  meaning  of  education  in  its  largest  sense,  and  to 
apply  this  notion  to  certain  selected  types  in  the  East.  Special 
stress  is  placed  upon  the  Hebrew  people. 

9  :10— Mr.  Stalker— B  37. 

2.  Greek  and  Roman  Education. — As  detailed  a  study  of  the 
civilization  of  these  two  peoples  as  the  time  will  permit  is  made 
in  a  comparative  way.  The  great  periods  and  movements,  the 
educational  ideals,  and  the  contributions  of  permanent  value  are 
given  the  emphasis  that  they  call  for  in  the  class  discussion. 

8  :00— Mr.  Stalker-B  37. 

4.     Leading  School   Systems  of  Europe  and  America. — The 

historical  development  of  the  German  School  System,  great  German 
educators  and  reformers,  a  comparative  study  of  the  German, 
French,  English  and  American  systems,  with  required  investigation 
of  special  problems  suggest  the  nature  of  the  work  in  the  course. 

10:10— Mr.  Stalker— B  37. 
Note. — Students    beginning   the    work    in    History    of   Educa- 
tion should  not  choose  any  course  above  Course  1  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Department. 

WRITING  AND  DRAWING 

1.  Writing. — The  work  in  Writing  consists  of  such  practice 
as  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement  of  good  positions,  movement, 
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and  a  modern  style  of  business  writing.    Special  attention  is  given 
to  blackboard  work.     Plain  lettering. 

11 :10— Mr.  Turman— B  33. 

1.  Drawing. — Practice  with  brush  and  ink  in  drawing  vari- 
ous objects  in  silhouette,  in  landscape,  and  design.  The  handling 
of  water  colors  is  practiced  in  its  application  to  landscape,  still 
life,  and  design.  Drawing  of  simple  objects  with  pencil.  Easy 
constructive  drawings.  9  :10— Mr.  Turman — B  33. 

2.  Drawing. — Problems  of  linear  perspective — freehand — as 
found  in  drawing  planes  and  solids  and  roads,  fences,  etc.,  and  as 
seen  in  landscapes.  Further  work  in  color,  design  and  constructive 
drawing.  10:10— Mr.  Turman— B  35. 

1.     Drawing. — Design.  8:00 — Mr.  Turman — B  35. 

ENGLISH 

1.  General  View  of  the  English  Sentence. — The  thought  and 
its  elements,  the  sentence  and  its  parts,  kinds  of  ideas  and  classes 
of  words  used  in  expressing  them,  modifiers,  the  simple  sentence 
and  classes  of  words  forming  it,  their  uses  and  modifiers,  and 
the  phrase.  Two  sections— 8  :00— 1 :30— Mr.  Miller— B  17. 

2.  The  Compound  and  the  Complex  Sentence. — The  clause, 
the  compound  sentence,  uses  of  words,  phrases  and  clauses  in 
forming  it;  the  complex  sentence,  uses  of  words,  phrases,  and 
clauses  in  forming  it,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  connectives 
in  the  complex  sentence. 

Two  sections— 9:10— 11:10— Mr.  Clippinger— B  7. 

3.  Parts  of  Speech. — The  infinitive  and  the  participle,  prop- 
erties of  words,  syntax.  10  :10— Mr.  Wisely— B  6. 

4.  Description  and  Narration. — The  work  deals  with  the  dis- 
course forms  of  description  and  narration  and  gives  instruction 
in  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  English  composition.  The  theory 
of  composition  is  taught  by  recitations  based  upon  Baldwin's  Col- 
lege Manual  of  Rhetoric,  supplemented  by  the  best  texts  in  our 
tolerably  complete  text-book  reference  library,  and  by  oral  and 
written  exercises.  The  practice  is  obtained  in  the  writing  of  daily 
themes,  some  of  which  are  written  in  the  class  room,  on  topics 
announced  after  the  class  has  assembled  ;  and  in  writing  of  longer 
themes  prepared  fortnightly. 
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The  daily  and  long  themes  are  carefully  criticized  by  the  teach- 
er and  returned  to  the  student,  most  of  them  to  be  rewritten. 
Regular  consultation  hours  are  appointed  and  each  student  is  re- 
quired, at  frequent  intervals,  to  discuss  his  work  with  his  teacher. 

A  good  deal  of  reading  is  required  in  this  course  aside  from 
text-books.  The  short  stories  of  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Dickens,  Kip- 
ling, Stevenson,  together  with  the  descriptions  from  some  of  these 
and  from  Thackeray  and  Irving,  are  made  use  of  in  the  course. 

Students  are  not  eligible  to  this  course  until  the  required  work 
of  the  first  three  courses  has  been  completed. 

Three  sections— 8  :00— 11 :10— Mr.  Clippinger— B  7. 

2:30— Mr.  Miller— B  17. 

7.     The  Oration.—  9  :10— Mr.  Wisely— B  6. 

12.  College  Course  Grammar. — This  course  is  intended  to 
present  somewhat  in  detail  those  parts  of  the  subject-matter  of 
English  grammar  which  should  be  taught  in  a  half  year's  course 
in  the  subject  in  the  high  school.  The  method  of  teaching  the 
subject  will  be  worked  out  in  connection  with  the  presentation  of 
the  subject-matter.  Students  who  elect  the  course  should  do  so 
before  entering  upon  English  4,  as  the  work  here  offered  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  preparation  for  composition.  The  course  is  elective 
and  is  open  to  students  on  the  College  Course  only. 

11 :10— Mr.  Wisely— B  6. 
MATHEMATICS 

1.  Teachers'  Course  in  Arithmetic. — Topics:  Definitions  and 
expression  of  number,  the  fundamental  operations,  fractions,  Eng- 
lish and  French  systems  of  weights  and  measures,  ratio,  propor- 
tion, and  involution  and  evolution.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  co- 
ordinated. Two  sections— 8:00— Mr.   Baxter— B   9. 

1 :30— Mr.  Higgins— B  34. 

2.  Teachers '  Course  in  Arithmetic— Topics :  Percentage  and 
its  application  and  mensuration.  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  co-or- 
dinated. Two  sections— 10:10— Mr.  Baxter— B  9. 

11 :10— Mr.  Kelso— C  2. 

3.  High  School  Mathematics  I.—  9  :10— Mr.  Baxter— B  9. 
5.     High  School  Mathematics  III.—     10:10— Mr.  Kelso— C  2. 
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9.  College  Algebra  I.— The  usual  topics  of  college  algebra 
with  special  emphasis  placed  on  those  of  more  immediate  interest 
and  importance.  11 :10— Mr.  Higgins— B  34. 

11.  Trigonometry.— Functions,  formulae,  equations  and  solu- 
lutions  of  triangles.  9  :10— Mr.  Kelso— C  2. 

13.  Analytic  Geometry  II.— A  detailed  study  of  the  parabola, 
the  eclipse  and  the  hyperbola,  the  general  equation  of  the  second 
degree,  some  of  the  higher  plane  curves,  and  an  introduction  to 
Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  11 :10— Mr.  Baxter— B  9. 

15.     Calculus  II. — Integral  Calculus. 

10:10— Mr.  Higgins— B  34. 
20.     The  History  and  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics  — 

9:10— Mr.  Higgins— B  34. 
LATIN 

2.  Elements  of  Latin. — Review  of  the  conjugations,  uses  of 
the  subjunctive,  infinitive  and  participle;  comparative  study  of 
Latin  and  English  sentence  construction.  Daily  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish exercises.  10:10 — Mr.  Weng — C  1. 

3.  Easy  Reading. — Nutting's  Latin  Reader  and  Schlicher 's 
Latin  Plays  will  be  used,  the  object  being  to  gain  facility  in  read- 
ing simple  narrative  and  conversational  prose. 

2:30— Mr.  Weng— C  1. 

6.  Cicero's  Orations. — Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  careful 
oral  and  written  translation,  and  an  understanding  of  the  purpose 
and  circumstances  of  the  speeches.  8:00— Dr.  Schlicher— C  7. 

10.  Terence. — Two  plays  are  read,  with  composition  or  other 
supplementary  work  once  a  week.  10 :10 — Dr.  Schlicher — C  7. 

14.  Pliny  and  Martial. — Half  a  term  is  given  to  each  author. 
The  chief  object  of  the  reading  is  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with 
the  authors  and  with  Roman  life  in  the  first  century  A.  D.  Collat- 
eral work  one  day  each  week.  11 :10 — Dr.  Schlicher — C  7. 

20.  The  Latin  Element  in  English. — a.  Latin  words  and 
phrases  commonly  used  in  English ;  b.  The  various  classes  of  Latin 
derivatives  in  English,  and  the  significance  of  their  formative  ele- 
ments ;  c.  Greek  and  Latin  technical  terms. 

9:10— Mr.  Weng— C  1. 
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GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

German  1-3  is  known  as  Elementary  German ;  German  4  to  7  as 
Intermediate  German;  that  above  7  is  College  German.  Normal 
students  who  have  finished  the  first  seven  terms'  work  are  entitled 
to  enter  upon  the  College  German  Course  and  are  advised  to  do  so 
if  they  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  The  only  condition 
put  upon  the  student  taking  up  work  in  the  intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced courses  is,  that  he  have  the  preparation  to  pursue  the  work 
he  selects  to  his  advantage. 

1.  Elementary. — German  grammar  and  reading,  with  compo- 
sition. 10:10— Miss  Cox— B  36. 

2.  Course  1  continued.  11 :10— Mr.  Mutterer— B  39. 

3.  Course  2  continued.  Reading  a  modern  short  story  or  com- 
edy, with  composition  and  conversation.       8  :00— Miss  Cox — B  36. 

The  text  used  in  these  three  courses  is  Prokosch's  Introduction 
to  German. 

4.  Reading  of  Easy  German  Prose — Composition.  Rapid 
reading  of  easy  German  prose.  1 :30 — Miss  Cox— B  36. 

5.  Grammar  Review. — Detailed  Study  of  Syntax.  Compo- 
sition. 9:10— Miss  Cox— B  36. 

6  and  7.  Courses  6  and  7  are  courses  in  rapid  reading  of  or- 
dinary German  prose,  and  free  composition.  The  reading  matter 
is  selected  from  modern  short  stories,  novels,  and  historic  prose. 

9:10— Mr.  Mutterer— B  39. 

In  all  these  courses  German  is  the  medium  of  instruction. 
In  all  the  College  German  the  works  read  are  studied  from  the 
literary  as  well  as  from  the  linguistic  standpoint.  Each  author  is 
viewed  in  relation  to  his  time  and  the  whole  literary  movement 
of  the  German  people.  College  students  who  have  had  no  German 
or  who  have  not  had  the  required  amount  in  the  high  school 
course,  enter  those  classes  in  elementary  or  intermediate  German 
for  which  they  have  adequate  preparation. 

8.     Lessing. — Life  and  some  of  his  works. 

8:00— Mr.  Mutterer— B  39. 

13.     Goethe's  Faust.  10:10— Mr.  Mutterer— B  39. 
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EUROPEAN  HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

2.  Roman  History.— A  general  survey  of  Roman  history  from 
the  traditional  period  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire  in  the  West. 
Special  attention  to  the  economic  questions  of  the  later  Republic, 
provincial  administration,  and  organization  of  the  Empire. 

1:30— Mr.  Roll— C  3. 

5.  English  History  B.— This  course  covers  the  period  from 
the  accession  of  Henry  VIII,  1509,  to  the  Napoleonic  settlement, 
1815.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
Stuart  period  and  to  the  causes,  character,  and  results  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

10:10— Mr.  Roll— C  3. 

3.  Medieval  History.— A  study  of  medieval  civilization.  Spe- 
cial study  of  the  medieval  church,  feudalism,  and  the  rise  of  the 
modern  state.  Emphasis  upon  the  intellectual  movements  called 
Renaissance.     Text  — Robinson.  11:10 — Mr.  Bogardus — B  3. 

8.  The  period  of  Revolution,  1763-1815.— Beginning  with  a 
study  of  the  administrations  of  the  enlightened  despots,  the  course 
next  takes  up  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  French 
Revolution  is  then  considered,  especially  in  its  social  and  economic 
aspects.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  Napoleonic  Era  and 
the  settlement  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

9:10— Mr.  Bogardus— B  3. 
ECONOMICS 

1.  English  Industrial  History. — Since  American  industry  has 
grown  directly  out  of  the  English  system,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  understand  the  system  of  today  to  go  back  to  the  origins  of 
English  industry  and  commerce  and  trace  the  great  steps  and 
movements  in  the  development  of  the  English  system.  In  this 
way  the  student  gets  the  historical  background  for  his  later  work, 
Courses  2  and  3.  The  principal  topics  treated  in  Course  1  are — The 
Medieval  Manor  as  an  Industrial  Unit,  the  Guilds,  Markets  and 
Fairs,  Foreign  Trade,  Abandonment  of  Demesne  Farming,  Early 
Monopolies,  Development  of  the  Mercantile  System,  The  Domestic 
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System,  The  Industrial  Revolution,  Modern  Factory  System, 
Laissez-faire  and  Factory  Legislation,  Rise  of  Trade  Unions,  Co- 
operative Enterprises.  8  :00 — Mr.  Bogardus — B  3. 


ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY 

2.  Mollusks,  Primitive  Vertebrates  and  Fishes. — This  is  a 
continuation  of  Course  1,  but  students  may  begin  the  work  with 
Course  2.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  life  history  of  the  fresh 
water  mussel  and  to  the  fishes.  11 :10— Mr.  Cox — A  14. 

5.  General  Animal  Histology. — A  laboratory  course  continued 
from  the  fall  term.  11 :10— Dr.  Hyde— A  16. 

2.  The  Mosses  and  Ferns. — A  careful  study  is  made  of  the 
principal  types  in  these  groups.  9  :10 — Dr.  Hyde— A  14. 

6.  Plant  Histology. — This  is  a  laboratory  course  in  which  the 
student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
methods  employed  in  plant  histology,  and  to  prepare  a  set  of  micro- 
scopical slides.  The  laboratory  is  fully  equipped  with  warm  oven, 
microtomes  and  other  necessary  apparatus  for  this  work. 

1:30— Mr.  Cox— A  11. 

1.  Agriculture. — This  course  deals  with  plant  and  animal 
breeding,  propagation  of  plants,  soils  and  related  topics  and  farm 
crops.  9  :10— Mr.  Cox— A  2  and  4. 

2.  Agriculture. — Enemies  of  farm  crops,  feeds  and  feeding, 
and  animal  husbandry.  10  :10— Mr.  Cox — A  2. 

CHEMISTRY 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  course  comprises  a 
systematic  study  of  the  more  elementary  principles  and  the  prop- 
erties of  a  few  of  the  common  non-metallic  elements  and  their 
compounds.  In  this  course,  as  in  2  and  3,  the  work  is  arranged  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  grade  or  general  teacher,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  special  teacher  of  chemistry.  The  intention  in  the  first  year's 
work  is  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  chemistry  of  com- 
mon life  and  the  chemical  side  of  other  lines  of  work.  There  is 
daily  recitation  and  laboratory  work,  a  note-book  being  kept  of 
the  experiments.  9  :10 — Mr.  Bruce — C  31. 
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2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  1  and  is  more  particularly  a  study  of  the  common  metals. 
Considerable  library  reading  is  done  in  studying  the  various  in- 
dustrial processes  in  preparing  the  important  metals  for  the  mar- 
ket. A  careful  study  is  here  made  of  their  reactions  upon  which 
qualitative  analysis  is  based.  When  time  permits,  the  more  com- 
mon organic  compounds  are  studied.  8  :00— Mr.  Bruce — C  35. 

3,  5,  14.     Laboratory  Courses. —  1 :30 — Mr.  Bruce — Chem.  Lab. 

8.     Professional  Course.—  10 :10— Mr.  Bruce— C  35. 

10.  Agricultural  Chemistry. — This  course  is  for  students  pre- 
paring to  teach  agriculture.  11 :10 — Mr.  Bruce — C  35. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
WOOD-WORK. 

1.  Wood-work. — This  is  a  beginning  course  in  benchwork  in 
wood  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  aims  primarily  to  give  a  train- 
ing in  the  technical  processes  as  a  basis  for  teaching  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  use,  construction 
and  care  of  tools.  A  study  is  made  of  the  growth  of  woods,  their 
qualities  and  structure.  Students  are  expected  to  design  models 
and  work  out  projects  to  meet  certain  conditions.  Working  draw- 
ings are  made  for  a  large  part  of  the  course,  and  the  reading  of 
drawings  is  an  important  feature  throughout. 

8  :00— Mr.  Sink-B  5  VB. 

3.     Wood-work.—  10  :10— Mr.  Sink— B  5  VB. 

4  and  5.     Wood-work.—  3  :30— Mr.  Sink— B  4  VB. 

7.     Wood-work.—  1 :30— Mr.  Sink— B  3  VB. 

MACHINE  SHOP,  FORGE  AND  FOUNDRY  WORK. 

1  and  2.  Machine  Shop  Work.— A  study  of  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  modern  machine  shop  practice. 

7  :00— Mr.  Luehring— A  3  VB. 

5.  Forge  Work.— Methods  of  handling  iron  and  steel  in  the 
forge  fire.  1 :30— Mr.  Luehring— A  5  VB. 
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7.  Foundry  Work. — Advanced  work  in  foundry  practice. — 

3  :30  to  5  :20— Mr.  Luehring— A  4  VB. 

1.    History  and  Organization  of  Industrial  Arts. — 

11:10— Mr.  Laubach— B  7  VB. 

1.  Mechanical  Drawing. — 

10 :10— Mr.  Laubach — Vocational  Bldg. 

2.  Mechanical  Drawing. — 

9  :10 — Mr.  Laubach— Vocational  Bldg. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

2.  History  of  the  United  States  from  1783  to  1829.— Prob- 
lems of  imperial  organization;  developing  a  colonization  policy; 
foreign  relations ;  westward  expansion ;  the  public  lands  and  the 
influence  of  the  frontier ;  party  history. 

2:30— Mr,  Lynch— C  10. 

3.  Expansion,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. — This  course 
deals  with  the  history  of  the  United  States  since  1829.  The  prin- 
cipal topics  of  the  course  are:  the  underlying  causes  of  the  war; 
military,  political,  and  economic  phases  of  the  war;  reconstruction. 

9:10— Mr.  Roll— C  3. 

4.  American  Government  and  Politics. — Nature  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  central,  state,  and  local  governments  at  work, 
as  determined  by  constitutions,  laws,  precedents,  customs,  party 
organizations,  individual  leaders,  and  public  opinion ;  political 
parties,  party  machinery,  party  methods,  and  party  problems;  the 
problem  of  preserving  democracy  in  the  United  States  today. 

11:10— Mr.  Lynch— C  10. 

8.  History  of  the  West. — A  study  of  the  colonization  of  the 
different  geographic  areas  comprised  in  the  United  States  of  today, 
and  of  the  influence  of  westward  expansion,  on  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  development  of  the  American  people. 

10:10— Mr.  Lynch— C  10. 

10.     Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. — 

2:30— Mr.  Roll— C  3. 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  READING 

1.  Reading. — This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  fundamental 
elements  of  conversational  tones  and  their  relation  to  mental 
action,  viz.,  phrasing,  subordination,  pitch,  pause,  inflection,  stress, 
tone-color  and  movement.  This  theory  is  constantly  applied  to 
the  literature  to  be  read.  Constant  attention,  also,  is  paid  to 
phonics  and  correct  articulation.  10  :10 — Miss  Moran — B  16. 

2.  Reading. — This  course  is  a  counterpart  to  1,  and  deals  with 
emotional  reaction.  The  spirit  underlying  each  piece  is  studied. 
The  imaginative  and  emotional  elements  are  discovered.  The  ef- 
fort centers  in  giving  proper  expression  to  the  wide  range  of 
emotional  subtleties.  9  :10 — Miss  Moran — B  16. 

3.  Myths,  Legends,  and  Folk-lore. — The  aim  and  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  students  with  a  body  of  knowledge 
usable  in  the  grades  and  high  schools,  in  history  work,  literature 
and  mythology.  Also  to  give  daily  oral  drill  in  telling  and  inter- 
preting the  same.  The  course  is  organized  with  two  special  ends 
in  view.  History  in  the  lower  grades  has  direct  reference  to 
myths  and  folk-lore,  and  the  interpretation  of  these  myths  is  the 
business  of  the  course.  Again  modern  literature  has  continual 
recourse  to  mythology,  which  if  known  adds  much  to  the  pleasure 
of  its  study.  The  course  begins  with  the  Aryan  myths  and  de- 
velops them  through  Greek,  Northern  and  Medieval  Mythology 
into  modern  times,  thus  giving  unity  to  the  vast  body  of  folk- 
lore to  which  this  age  is  heir.  The  attention  of  students  wishing 
to  take  this  course  is  called  to  Public  Speaking  4. 

8  :00— Mr.  Bacon— B  11. 

4.  Idealists. — An  advanced  course  in  oral  expression.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  course  to  deal  with  some  of  the  more  difficult 
writers  of  prose  and  poetry.  Writers  who  are  idealists  and  philo- 
sophic in  thought,  or  abstract  in  expression.  Writers  whose  sen- 
tences have  to  be  filled  out  by  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Selections 
will  accordingly  be  made  from  Emerson,  Browning,  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  Carlyle.  In  this  course,  interpretation  of  the  thought  and 
spirit  precede  the  expression  and  the  relation  of  the  two  is  care- 
fully considered.  9  :10 — Mr.  Bacon — B  11. 

PUBLIC    SPEAKING 

1.     Debating.—  11 :10— Mr.  Bacon— B  11. 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

SEWING 

1.  Elementary  Sewing. — This  course  deals  with  hand  pro- 
cesses in  development  of  seams,  bands,  gussets,  plackets,  patches, 
darns,  art-needle  work,  etc.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems 
of  grade  teachers.  10:10 — Miss  Rhyan — Vocational  Bldg. 

2.  Garment  Making. — The  fundamental  principles  of  garment 
making  are  presented.  Students  draft,  make  and  adjust  patterns 
to  measurements,  model  crinoline,  cut  and  finish  a  suit  of  under- 
garments, also  tailored  shirt  waist  and  skirt. 

8  :00 — Miss  Irons— Vocational  Bldg. 

3.  Sewing. — Dress  Making. 

1 :30— Miss  Rhyan— Vocational  Bldg. 

4.  Textiles.—  2:30— Miss  Irons— Vocational  Bldg. 

cooking 

1.  Cooking. — This  course  is  planned  on  the  basis  of  food  prin- 
ciples. Foods  are  considered  as  to  their  origin,  chemical  compo- 
sition, principles  involved  in  cooking,  digestibility,  economic  and 
dietetic  value.  Chemistry  should  be  completed  before  taking  up 
cooking.  10:10 — Miss  Irons— Vocational  Bldg. 

2.  Cooking.—  10  :10— Miss  Rhyan— Vocational  Bldg. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Two  terms'  work  in  general  geography,  in  most  instances 
Courses  3  and  4,  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Normal 
diploma  in  the  two-year  and  three-year  courses  (except  students 
pursuing  special  work  in  Course  C).  Geology  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  Geography  3,  but  only  as  an  advanced  subject  in  courses 
A  and  B. 

3.  Elements  of  Geography. — A  broad  introduction  to  modern 
geography,  leading  (1)  to  an  understanding  of  the  physiographic 
processes  and  the  features  of  the  earth,  and  (2)  to  an  insight  into 
the  relations  of  the  earth  (earth  as  a  whole,  topography,  air  and 
water)  to  life,  especially  to  human  affairs.  Text:  Elements  of 
Geography,  by  Salisbury,  Barrows  and  Tower. 

10:10— Mr.  McBeth— C  8. 
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4.  Regional  Geography. — A  broad  course  in  the  regional  study 
of  the  natural  provinces  of  the  world,  including  in  general  for 
each  province  the  following:  (1)  Position,  size,  shape;  (2)  struc- 
ture, topography,  soil;  (3)  climate,  drainage;  (4)  natural  re- 
sources; (5)  products,  industries,  commerce ;  (6)  geographic  inter- 
pretation of  the  inhabitants;  (7)  relations  to  other  regions,  and  (8) 
possibilities  of  future  development.  Text :  High  School  Geography, 
by  Charles  Redway  Dryer.  Library  references.  Prerequisite : 
Geography  3,  or  Geology  1,  or  an  equivalent. 

1 :30— Mr.  Schockel— C  4. 

5.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography.— Part  I  deals  with 
the  production  and  marketing  of  the  chief  commercial  products 
of  the  world.  The  outlook  is  world-wide,  but  chief  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  United  States.  Part  II  deals  with  the  evolution  of 
commerce.  Library  references  and  lectures.  Chief  reference : 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography,  by  J.  R.  Smith.       j 

1 :30— Mr.  McBeth— C  8. 

6.  Climate  and  Man. — A  course  leading  to  the  understanding 
of  climate  and  its  influence  on  human  affairs.  Prerequisite :  Ge- 
ography 3,  or  its  equivalent.  11 :10— Mr.  Schockel — C  4. 

7.  North  America.—  9  :10— Mr.  McBeth— C  8. 
12.     Climate  and  Man.—  8 :00— Mr.  McBeth— C  8. 

1.     Geology:     History  of  the  Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants. — A 

broad  introduction  to  the  study  of  geology,  to  a  large  extent  non- 
technical, to  give  a  perspective  on  history  and  the  natural  and 
social  sciences.  Lectures  and  library  readings.  Principal  refer- 
ence :  College  Geology,  by  Chamberlain  and  Salisbury.  May  be 
substituted  for  Geography  3.  8  :00— Mr.  Schockel— C  4. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Classes  for  Men  : 

1.  The  course  is  for  students  having  had  little  or  no  previous 
training  in  gymnasium  work.  Free  hand  calisthenics,  simple  ap- 
paratus work  and  group  games,  including  volley  ball  and  basket 
ball,  will  constitute  the  work  of  this  class. 

Two  days— 10 :10— Mr.  Westphal. 
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2.  For  students  who  have  had  one  or  more  terms  of  gymnas- 
ium work.  This  course  will  take  the  student  into  the  more  com- 
plex apparatus  work  and  a  dumbbell  drill  will  be  taught.  Several 
lectures  will  be  offered  on  methods  of  athletic  training  and  on  the 
teaching  of  gymnastics  in  schools. 

Two  days     11  :10— Mr.  Westphal. 

4.  Theory  of  Gymnastics.  Open  to  students  eligible  to  Course 
2.  Especially  designed  for  men  who  expect  to  handle  high  school 
gymnastics  and  athletics.  Two  days — 1 :30 — Mr.  Westphal. 

Classes  for  Women  : 

1.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  lessen  the  high  nervous  tension 
and  self-consciousness  of  students  and  to  develop  their  coordination 
and  power  of  quick  judgment  and  action.  The  course  consists  of 
free  standing  gymnastics,  graded  apparatus  work  and  games,  in- 
cluding basketball.  1 :30— 2  :30— Miss  Bailey. 

2.  This  course  is  a  progression  from  first  term  work,  including 
also  club  swinging  and  folk-dancing.  Open  to  students  who  have 
taken  Course  I.  11 :10— 1 :30— Miss  Bailey. 

3.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Courses  1  and  2.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  1  and  2.  2  :30 — Miss  Bailey. 

7.     Advanced  Work  10:10 — Miss  Bailey. 

All  classes  meet  twice  a  week.  Wednesday  is  left  open  for 
cross-country  walks  when  the  weather  permits;  otherwise  indoor 
basketball. 

MUSIC 

1.  Teachers'  Graded  Course  in  Public  School  Music— This 
course  is  planned  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  who  expect 
to  have  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  elementary  music  either  under 
a  supervisor  or  independently,  and  consists  of  the  study  of  note 
singing,  oral  tonal  dictation,  written  tonal  dictation,  metric  dicta- 
tion and  sight  reading,  covering  work  done  in  the  first,  second 
and  third  grades  of  school.  9  :10 — Mr.  Tilson — D  9. 

2.  Study  of  chromatics,  normal  and  harmonic  minor  scales, 
continuation  of  oral  and  written  dictation  and  sight  reading,  cov- 
ering work  done  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  school. 

10:10— Mr.  Tilson— 1)9. 
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3.  Continuation  of  work  in  oral  and  written  dictation,  sight 
reading,  melody  writing,  etc.,  covering  work  done  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  school.  1 :30 — Mr.  Tilson — D  9. 

4.  Constructive  Music. — This  course  deals  with  the  study  of 
scales,  intervals,  triads  and  elementary  harmony,  including  the 
use  of  dominant  sevenths,  ninths,  minor  and  diminished  sevenths 
and  diminished  triads  in  the  harmonizing  of  melodies. 

8  :00— Mr.  Tilson— D  9. 

8.  Chorus. — Three  terms  required  for  one  credit.  Meets  at 
12:50  daity.     Two  credits  required  in  Supervisor's  Course. 

9.  Orchestra. — Students  who  play  instruments  which  can  be 
used  in  orchestra  are  urged  to  bring  them  and  enter  the  school 
orchestra.  Three  terms  required  for  one  credit.  Monday  and 
Wednesday— 3  :30  to  4 :20. 

Note. — Students  preparing  to  be  Supervisors  of  Music  may  enter  the 
Three-Year  Course  with  music  as  the  major  subject,  in  which  they  may  make 
nine  credits.  These  and  the  twelve  credits  required  in  professional  subjects, 
English  and  physical  training,  leave  seventeen  to  be  elected.  Six  of  these 
must  be  elected  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  modified  Three-Year 
Course,  and  the  remaining  eleven  must  be  chosen  with  the  advice  of  the  head  of 
the  Music  department.  The  entrance  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  other 
students,  with  three  years'  work  in  piano  in  addition.  However,  some  of  the 
piano  work  may  be  made  up  after  entrance.  Upon  completing  this  course  the 
student  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  and  after  two  years  of  successful  experience 
to  a  diploma  which  is  equivalent  to  a  life  state  license  as  a  supervisor  of  music 
in  Indiana.  Graduates  from  this  course  are  admitted  to  the  last  year's  work 
in  the  Supervisor's  Course  at  Cornell  University  without  examination 
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CALENDAR  FOR   1917-1918 


FALL  QUARTER 

Registration,  Monday,  October  1,  1917. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8:00  A.  M.,  October  2. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  December  21. 

WINTER  QUARTER 

Registration,  Monday,  December  31,  1917. 

Class  work  begins  Wednesday,  8:00  A.  M.,  January  2. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  March  22,  1918. 

SPRING  QUARTER 

Registration,  Monday,  March  25,  1918. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8:00  A.  M.,  March  26. 

Annual  Commencement,  Friday,  9:30  A.  M.,  June  14. 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

Registration,  Monday,  June  17,  1918. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  7:00  A.  M.,  June  18. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  August  30,  1918. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Advisory  and  Registration  Committee  on  College  Course — Professors 
Bogardus,  Schlicher  and  Higgins.     Room  B  3. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Normal  Course — Professor  Curry,  Kelso  and 
Acher.     Room  B  12. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational  Courses — Professors  Cox,  Rhyan 
and  Laubach. 

Registration  Committee  on  Normal  and  Vocational  Courses — New 
Students — Professors  Lynch,  Turman,  Rhyan,  Miller,  Luehring,  Irons, 
and  Welborn.     Room  B  33. 

Registration  Committee  on  Normal  and  Vocational  Courses — Return- 
ing Students — Professors  Mutterer,  Clippinger,  MoraD,  Hyde,  Schockel 
and  Roll.     Rooms  C  4  and  C  8. 

Committee  on  Graduation — Professors  Cox,  Curry  and  Bogardus. 

Committee  on  Publications  and  Printing — Professors  Rettger,  Wisely 
and  Welborn. 

Student  Welfare — (Women)  Professors  Bailey,  Rose  M.  Cox  and  Dean 
Schweitzer. 

Student  Welfare — (Men)  Professors  Rettger,  Bayh  and  Dean  Weng. 

Social  Affairs — Professor  Kelso,  Deans  Schweitzer  and  Weng,  and  Pro- 
fessors Moran,  Rhyan  and  Bayh. 

Appointment — President  Parsons,  ex  officio,  and  Professors  Stalker,  Rettger, 
Wisely,  Kelso,  Lynch,  Laubach,  Crawford  and  Welborn. 

Library — Professors  Cunningham,  Curry  and  Acher. 

Commencement — Professors  Gillum,  Higgins  and  Tilson. 

Special  and  Irregular  Students — Professors  Bruce,  Rose  M.  Cox  and 
Bacon. 

Discipline — President  Parsons,  ex  officio,  and  Professors  Wisely,  Gillum, 
Lynch,  and  Deans  Schweitzer  and  Weng. 

Conditioned  English — Professors  Bacon,  Wisely  and  Curry. 

Lecture  Course — -Professors  Schlicher,  Clippinger  and  Stalker. 

Athletics — Professors  Gillum,  Schockel,  Sink,  Bailey  and  Bayh. 

Advisory  Committee  Y.  W.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. — Professors  McBeth,  Breit- 
wieser,  Bailey  and  Dean  Schweitzer. 

Student  Records — Professors  Stalker,  Rhyan  and  Higgins. 

Auditing — Professors  Baxter,  Kelso  and  Cunningham. 

(6) 


FACULTY 


William  Wood  Parsons,  President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion, 1444  S.  Center  St. 
Robert  Greene  Gillum,  Professor  of  Physics,  and  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings and  Grounds,  63  Gilbert  Ave. 
Louis  John  Rettger,  Professor  of  Physiology,  31  Gilbert  Ave. 
Arthur  Cunningham,  Librarian  and  Professor  of  Library  Science, 

529  S.  Center  St. 
Charles  Madison  Curry,  Professor  of  Literature,  1004  Sixth  Ave* 

Francis  Marion  Stalker,  Professor  of  History  of  Education, 

914  S.  Fifth  St. 
Mary  Elinor  Moran,  Assistant  Professor  of  Literature,  1466  S.  Eighth  St. 
William  Thomas  Turman,  Professor  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing, 

1629  S.  Fifth  St. 
John  Benjamin  Wisely,  Professor  of  English,  1247  X.  Tenth  St. 

Oscar  Lynn  Kelso,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  700  S.  Fifth  St. 

John  Jacob  Schlicher,  Professor  of  Latin,  1811  X.  Eighth  St. 

William  Allen  McBeth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology, 

1905  X.  Eighth  St. 
Frank  Rawdon  Higgins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

1719  X.  Ninth  St. 
Rose  Marian  Cox,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  458  X.  Seventh  St. 

Frederick  Gilbert  Mutterer,  Professor  of  German,       1303  S.  Center  St. 
Frederick  Henry  Weng,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  Men, 

816  Third  Ave. 
Erle  Elsworth  Clippinger,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  663  Oak  St. 
Frank  Smith  Bogardus,  Professor  of  European  Historv  and  Economics. 

"  2312  X.  Tenth  St. 
Ulysses  Orange  Cox,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  and  Agriculture. 
Edwin  Morris  Bruce,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  2409  X.  Ninth  St. 

Merit  Lees  Laubach,  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts,  2423  S.  Seventh  St. 

James  Harvey  Baxter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

507  X.  Seventh  St. 
William  Orlando  Lynch,  Professor  of  United  States  History  and  Govern- 
ment, 1230  S.  Fifth  St. 
Rescoe  Raymond  Hyde,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  and  Zoology 
and  Botany,                                                                             636  Chestnut  St. 
Charles  Baldwin  Bacon,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  and  Reading, 

1633  S.  Fifth  St. 
Edith  A.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Physical  Training  (Women),  808  X.  Xinth  St. 
Charlotte  Bertha  Schweitzer,  Dean  of  Women,  1508  S.  Eighth  St. 

Ivah  Rhyan,  Professor  of  Domestic  Economy,  2206  X.  Eleventh  St. 

Victor  C.  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  677  Tippecanoe  St. 

Charles  Roll,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  2614  X.  Eighth  St. 
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Bernard  Schockel,  Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology, 

1022  S.  Center  St. 
O.  E.  Sink,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts,  2541  N.  Twelfth  St. 

Thomas  J.  Breitwieser,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology, 

2618  N.  Eighth  St. 
Arthur  H.  Luehring,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts, 

2215  S.  Eighth  St. 
Lowell  Mason  Tilson,  Professor  of  Music,  673  Swan  St. 

Minnie  L.  Irons,  Assistant  Professor  of  Domestic  Economy, 

1330  S.  Center  St. 
Ernest  L.  Welborn,  Acting  Professor  of  Observation,  Methods  and  Practice, 

1415  S.  Center  St. 
Rudolph  Acher,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  1637  S.  Fifth  St. 
*Birch  Bayh,  Professor  of  Physical  Training  (Men). 

Harry  Vincent  Wann,  ProfeO  Jossf  French  and  Spanish,    424  S.  Fifth  St. 
Elizabeth  Crawford,  Principal  and  Teacher  of  English,  Training  School, 

1532  S.  Center  St. 
Walter  H.  Woodrow,  Teacher  of  Science,  Training  School, 

1731  Thompson  Ave. 
Mabel  Bonsall,  Assistant  Principal  and  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Training 
Sohool,  731  S.  Seventh  St. 

Alice  Floyd  Mueller,  Teacher  of  German,  Training  School, 

1417  S.  Center  St. 
Minnie  Weyl,  Teacher  of  History,  Training  School,  1005  S.  Eighth  St. 
Howard  W.  Byrn,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Training  School,  673  Sixth  Ave. 

*Edith  M.  Bader,  General  Teacher,  Training  School, 

425  N.  Twenty-third  St, 
Harriett  Joslin,  Teacher  of  Domestic  Economy,  Training  School, 

446  N.  Fifth  St. 
Reuben  H.  Snitz,  Teacher  of  Manual  Training,  Training  School, 

1130  N.  Eighth  St. 
Ellen  L.  Russell,  Teacher  of  Music  and  Drawing,  Training  School, 

731  S.  Seventh  St. 
Telulah  Robinson,  Grades  Seven  and  Eight,  Training  School,  Cloverland 
Eva  M.  Davis,  Grades  Three  and  Four,  Training  School,  1417  S.  Center  St. 
Joy  Muchmore,  Grades  One  and  Two,  Training  School,  1204  N.  Fourth  St. 
Noar  R.  Wright,  Grades  Five  and  Six,  Training  School,  629  N.  Sixth  St. 
Elizabeth  Denehie,  Country  Training  School,  1448  Fifth  Ave. 

Anne  Clare  Keating,  Assistant  Librarian,  S.  Seventh,  R.  R.  4. 

Mabel  E.  Marshall,  Assistant  Librarian,  49  S.  Thirteenth  St. 

Edna  Brown,  Assistant  Librarian,  620  Chestnut  St. 

Clara  Hadley,  Assistant  Librarian,  714  Sycamore  St. 

Hazel  R.  Armstrong,  Assistant  Librarian. 

OFFICE  FORCE 

Minnie  Elizabeth  Hill,  Registrar,  1625  S.  Fifth  St. 

Emma  Agnes  Smith,  Secretary  to  the  President,  634  Oak  St. 

Cyril  C.  Connelly,  Bookkeeper,  128  S.  Eighth  St. 

Emma  Abbett,  General  Stenographer,  1703  Poplar  St. 

♦On  leave,  1917-1918. 


STUDENT  BUILDING. 


A  building  especially  devoted  to  developing  and  directing  the 
social  life  of  the  students  is  much  needed.  During  the  past  year 
steps  were  taken  to  meet  this  need  by  organizing  the  Student 
Building  Association.  It  is  intended  to  collect  money  to  meet 
the  cost  of  the  building  by  contributions  from  all  former  students 
and  from  friends  of  the  school.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  in 
a  short  time  enough  subscriptions  will  be  secured  to  justify  begin- 
ning work  on  the  building. 

The  Student  Building  is  to  be  the  social  headquarters  of  the 
students.  In  it  will  be  found  comfortable  rooms  for  the  meet- 
ings of  all  student  organizations,  literary,  social,  religious, 
and  athletic.  It  is  proposed  to  install  a  cafeteria,  bowling  alley, 
and  swimming  pool,  as  well  as  inviting,  home-like  lounging  rooms. 
Quarters  will  be  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  returning 
Alumni. 

The  officers  of  the  Building  Association  are  Professor  F.  S. 
Bogardus,  President;  President  W.  W.  Parsons,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  Professor  Mary  E.  Moran,  Judge  Joshua  Jump, 
State  Superintendent  Horace  Ellis,  B.  0.  Wells,  S.  C.  Morrill, 
Alfred  Senour  and  Mary  Turney.  Subscriptions  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  President  W.  W.  Parsons. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


History. — The  State  Normal  School  was  created  by  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  approved  December  20,  1865.  It  was 
located  in  Terre  Haute,  which  gave  a  city  block  of  land  and  $50,000 
in  cash  toward  the  first  building.  The  school  opened  on  January 
6,  1870,  with  twenty-three  students.  During  the  year  1916-1917, 
2,569  different  students  were  enrolled.  Since  the  school  was  or- 
ganized 52,217  different  students  have  been  enrolled  and  nearly 
3,000  have  graduated. 

Location. — The  State  Normal  School  is  located  at  Terre 
Haute  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  on  the  main  lines  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Big  Four  railroads,  East  and  West,  and  the 
Frisco  and  Southeastern  lines,  North  and  South,  and  is  easily 
accessible  by  rail  or  interurban  from  any  part  of  the  State. 

For  Teachers. — The  State  Normal  School  is  Indiana's 
Institution  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools, 
including  the  grades  and  high  school.  The  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  school  are  devoted  to  this  purpose  and  only  students 
intending  to  be  teachers  are  admitted. 

Faculty. — The  faculty,  numbering  something  over  sixty 
regular  members,  is  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  training 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  and  directs  its  entire  energy  upon 
this  one  thing. 

Departments. — The  Several  departments  offer  every  phase  of 
work  required  in  the  public  schools,  including  grade  and  high 
school  subjects  supervision  and  school  management,  industrial 
arts,  domestic  economy,  and  agriculture.  Well  equipped  gym- 
nasiums for  men  and  women  and  convenient  athletic  grounds 
furnish  ample  opportunity  for  training  in  every  phase  of  physical 
culture. 

Equipment. — The  school,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Terre  Haute,  has  at  present  five  modern  commodious  buildings  in 
which  to  do  its  work.  These  buildings  have  every  appliance  for 
good  work  and  are  kept  clean  and  sanitary  so  that  the  students 
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may  have  the  best  conditions  for  work  at  all  times.  The  new  voca- 
tional building  completed  a  year  ago  is  occupied  by  the  depart- 
ments of  Domestic  Economy  and  Industrial  Arts,  with  a  com- 
plete modern  equipment  for  this  work.  A  new  science  building 
located  just  west  of  the  library  on  Eagle  Street  is  in  process  of 
construction  and  will  provide  the  much  needed  room  and  facilities 
for  the  various  departments  of  science. 

This  new  building  to  be  known  as  Science  Hall  is  132  ft. 
long  by  84  ft.  wide.  It  is  practically  a  four  story  building  with 
a  modernly  equipped  plant  house  on  the  roof  and  will  be  occupied 
by  three  of  the  science  departments. 

The  first  floor  and  a  large  part  of  the  basement  will  be  occupied  by 
the  Department  of  Botany,  Zoology  and  Agriculture.  The  equip- 
ment will  consist  of  two  large  lecture  rooms,  a  general  laboratory,  a 
laboratory  for  advanced  work,  one  for  agricultural  experiments; 
two  private  laboratories  for  research  work,  and  a  large  conserva- 
tory on  the  roof  for  experiments  in  Botany  and  Agriculture. 
The  second  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  Department  of  Physics 
and  will  have  two  commodious  lecture  rooms  with  raised  seats, 
each  room  equipped  with  direct  and  alternating  currents,  two 
laboratories  for  beginning  physics,  a  special  laboratory  for  the 
study  of  light,  another  for  advanced  physics,  several  private 
laboratories,  a  workshop,  apparatus  rooms,  and  a  large  storage 
room  in  the  basement.  The  Chemistry  Department  will  occupy 
the  third  floor  and  will  have  a  large  lecture  room  with  raised  seats 
and  a  smaller  room  for  smaller  classes,  a  laboratory  for  beginning 
chemistry  which  will  accommodate  160  students,  another  for 
qualitative  analysis,  one  for  quantitative  analysis  and  physical 
chemistry,  a  laboratory  for  organic  chemistry,  one  for  vocational 
chemistry  work,  a  separate  laboratory  for  combustion  work, 
a  private  laboratory  and  a  store  room  in  which  will  be  located 
the  still  which  will  furnish  the  distilled  water  for  the  building. 
An  air  compressor  in  the  basement  will  furnish  compressed  air 
for  the  various  laboratories.  These  departments  have  been 
greatly  crowded  and  this  new  building  with  its  commodious 
laboratories  will  give  ample  room  and  facilities  for  carrying  on 
the  science  work  in  a  much  more  creditable  and  satisfactory  way. 

Library. — The  School  offers  excellent  library  advantages. 
The  library  now  has  upwards  of  70,000  volumes  to  which  the 
students  have  easy  access. 

Training  Schools. — The  State  Normal  School  maintains  a 
complete  system  of  training  schools,  including  the  eight  grades 
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and  high  school  in  the  city,  and  a  typical  rural  school  in  connec- 
tion with  the  township  school  in  the  county.  All  these  schools 
are  in  charge  of  skillful,  professionally  trained  teachers. 

Conditions  of  Admission. — Legal  Requirements:  Sixteen 
years  of  age,  if  women;  eighteen,  if  men.  Good  health.  Satis- 
factory evidence  of  undoubted  moral  character.  A  pledge  that 
the  applicant  wishes  to  enter  the  school  in  good  faith  to  prepare 
to  teach,  if  practicable,  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana. 

Scholastic  Requirements:  For  admission  to  the  Four- Year 
Normal  Training  Course  and  the  Courses  for  the  Preparation  of 
Teachers  for  Vocational  Work,  the  applicant  must  be  a  graduate 
of  a  commissioned  or  of  a  certified  non-commissioned  high  school 
or  must  possess  scholarship  equivalent  to  that  of  such  graduate. 
For  admission  to  the  College  Course  the  applicant  must  be  a 
graduate  of  a  commissioned  high  school  or  must  possess  scholar- 
ship equivalent  to  such  a  graduate. 

Credentials. — High  school  graduates  must  present  to 
the  committee  on  registration  a  complete  certified  record 
of  their  high  school  course.  This  is  filed  in  the  office  as  a 
part  of  the  student's  record  and  makes  the  presentation  of 
the  diploma  unnecessary.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  president. 

Requirements  for  Graduation  from  Commissioned  High 
Schools  of  Indiana. — a.  Students  must  complete  not  less  than 
sixteen  units  of  high  school  work.  A  unit  is  defined  as  a  year's 
study  of  five  periods  a  week  for  not  less  than  thirty-two  weeks, 
provided  that,  in  schools  where  a  course  of  not  less  than  nine 
months  is  maintained,  fifteen  units  shall  be  acceptable  for  gradua- 
tion, b.  Of  these  sixteen  units  (fifteen  units  when  the  school  year 
is  not  less  than  nine  months)  eleven  shall  be  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

English,  three  units. 

Foreign  Language,  two  units. 

Mathematics,  two  units. 

Natural  Science,  one  unit. 

Social  Science,  including  history,  one  unit. 

Two  units  to  be  obtained  by  additional  work  in  one  or  two  of  the  above 

subjects. 
Five  (four  when  the  school  year  is  not  less  than  nine  months)  additional 

units  to  be  taken  in  the  above  or  other  subjects  as  the  school  authori- 

ties'may  determine. 
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A  rule  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  makes  it  possible  to 
graduate  from  the  commissioned  high  school  without  mathematics, 
or  without  a  foreign  language,  but  not  without  both,  by  the  substi- 
tution of  certain  subjects. 

Credit. — The  term  "credit"  is  used  to  denote  the  successful 
completion  of  a  course — twelve  weeks,  four  hours  a  week — in  any 
subject.  A  credit  amounts  to  four  hours.  No  credit  is  given  for 
less  than  six  weeks'  work.  Students  entering  late  receive  credit 
only  for  the  actual  time  spent  in  residence. 

Standing. — The  standing  or  record  of  students  is  indicated  by 
letters:  A,  from  95  to  100  per  cent.;  B,  85  to  94;  C,  75  to  84;  D, 
conditioned,  and  F,  failure.  No  student,  half  of  whose  records 
during  three  quarters  are  F,  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  school. 
No  student  half  or  more  of  whose  records  are  below  B  is  permitted 
to  graduate. 

Advanced  Standing. — The  Normal  School  endeavors  to  give 
just  credit  for  all  scholarship  which  the  applicant  may  possess. 
This  is  based  upon  the  actual  attendance  and  work  done  in  other 
institutions.  Applicants  for  advanced  standing  for  work  done 
in  other  schools  must  present  to  the  Advisory  Committee  an  official 
statement  covering  the  following  points:  (1)  The  exact  length 
of  time  spent  in  the  school,  with  the  dates  of  entering  and  leaving. 
(2)  The  number  of  subjects  studied  each  term.  (3)  The  exact 
subject  studied.  (4)  The  number  of  weeks  spent  on  each  subject. 
(5)  The  length  of  the  recitation  period.  (6)  The  record  of  the 
grade  of  work  done  in  each  subject.  Advanced  standing  credits 
in  a  major  subject  are  given  with  the  understanding  that  the  esti- 
mate is  subject  to  revision  by  the  head  of  the  department  involved. 

Residence  Requirements  for  Graduation. — An  actual 
attendance  of  three  quarters,  or  thirty-six  weeks,  is  the  minimum 
residence  under  which  any  students  may  graduate.  In  any  case 
the  work  of  the  three  quarters,  or  thirty-six  weeks,  preceding 
graduation  must  be  done  in  residence.  However,  it  is  not  re- 
quired that  this  last  year  be  continuous.  It  may  be  spent  in 
quarters  at  different  times. 

Time  for  Entering. — Students  should  be  present  on  the  first 
day  of  the  quarter.  Late  entrance,  even  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary, not  only  weakens  the  work  of  students  so  entering,  but  dis- 
turbs the  work  of  those  who  were  on  time.     Students  entering 
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late  are  permitted  to  carry  full  work  but  are  given  credit  only  for 
the  actual  time  they  are  in  attendance  and  for  the  actual  work 
they  do.  The  certificate  for  Class  A  can  be  issued  only  upon  actual 
attendance  for  twelve  weeks,  and  the  certificate  for  Class  B  can 
be  issued  only  upon  actual  attendance  for  twenty-four  weeks. 
For  all  reasons  applicants  for  Class  A  and  B  certificates  should  be 
present  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter.  The  unit  for  the  work 
in  these  courses  is  twelve  weeks,  and  the  quarter  cannot  be  broken 
into  periods  of  six  weeks.  Moreover,  all  the  work  required  for 
the  Class  A  certificate  or  the  additional  work  required  for  the 
Class  B  certificate,  must  be  done  in  the  same  institution.  No 
credit  is  given  on  these  courses  for  less  than  twelve  weeks'  work 
done  in  an  accredited  school. 

Certificates,  Degrees  and  Diplomas. — Under  the  law, 
when  students  complete  the  course  of  study  they  receive  certifi- 
cates of  graduation,  not  diplomas.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years 
after  graduation,  satisfactory  evidence  of  professional  ability 
to  instruct  and  manage  a  school  having  been  received,  graduates 
receive  diplomas  which  are  equivalent  to  a  life  license  to  teach  in 
the  schools  of  Indiana. 

Upon  completion  of  the  College  Course  the  certificate 
and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  are  given,  and 
after  two  years  of  successful  teaching  the  diploma,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  life  license  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  Indiana,  is 
issued. 

Upon  completion  of  the  Four  Year  Normal  Training  Course 
the  certificate  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Educa- 
tion are  given,  and  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching  the 
diploma,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  life  license  to  teach  in  the 
schools  of  Indiana,  is  awarded. 

Upon  completion  of  the  four-year  courses  in  Agriculture, 
Domestic  Economy,  and  Industrial  Arts,  the  certificate  and  the 
degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  are  given,  and  after 
two  years  of  successful  teaching,  the  diploma,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  life  license  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  Indiana,  is  issued. 

Appointment  Committee. — This  Committee  recommends  to 
school  authorities  who  are  seeking  to  fill  vacancies,  properly 
qualified  candidates  selected  frojn  present  or  former  students. 
Recommendations  are  made  only  upon  the  request  of  the  authori- 
ties concerned.  The  Committee  seeks  to  serve,  without  charge 
to  either,  the  interests  of  both  the  students  and  the  schools  who 
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may  be  in  need  of  such  aid.  Any  student  now  or  formerly  regis- 
tered in  the  Normal  School  is  eligible  for  enrollment  with  the 
Appointment  Committee. 

Dean  of  Women. — To  care  for  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  the  young  women,  the  institution  employs  a  Dean  of  Women, 
whose  whole  time  is  given  to  this  work.  Parents  may  rest  absolutely 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Dean  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
every  young  woman  in  the  school  and  is  careful  to  see  that  only 
proper  places,  under  the  best  conditions,  are  selected  as  their 
homes.  A  list  of  desirable  rooms  and  boarding  places  is  kept  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Dean,  and  the  young  women  are  expected 
to  confer  with  the  Dean  before  making  definite  arrangements  as  to 
rooms.  Past  experience  has  demonstrated  the  desirability 
of  requiring  the  women  not  to  engage  rooms  where  men  are 
rooming.  In  case  of  seemingly  justifiable  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
the  matter  should  first  be  acted  upon  by  the  Dean  before  definite 
arrangements  are  made.  Young  women  who  desire  to  make 
arrangements  for  room  and  board  before  coming  here  can  do  so  by 
corresponding  with  the  Dean  of  Women.  Indeed,  young  women 
will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  make  such  arrangements 
before  coming.  It  is  best  to  reach  Terre  Haute  on  Saturday  be- 
fore the  opening  of  school  on  Monday.  Assistance  will  be  given, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  women  desiring  to  find  work  to  pay  part  of 
their  expenses.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  life  and  interests 
of  the  women  of  the  scchool  should  be  addressed  to  Miss  Charlotte 
Bertha  Schweitzer,  Dean  of  Women. 

Dean  of  Men. — The  school  also  employs  a  Dean  of  Men  to 
care  for  the  interests  of  the  men.  Personal  supervision  is  given  to 
the  locations  and  conditions  of  rooms  in  order  that  the  young  men 
may  have  the  best  surroundings  possible  for  their  work.  Young 
men  are  also  assistedn  finding  suitable  places  to  work.  Address 
Frederick  H.  Weng,  Dean  of  Men. 

Working  for  Expenses. — It  is  often  possible  for  students  to 
make  part  of  their  expenses  by  doing  outside  work.  The  school 
officials  and  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  will  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  aid  young  men  and  young  women  in  finding  suitable 
places  to  work. 

Tuition  and  Fees. — Non-residents  of  Indiana  are  charged  a 
tuition  fee  of  twelve  dollars  per  quarter,  which  must  be  paid  in 
advance.     Residents  of  Indiana  pay  no  tuition  fee  whatever,  but 
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a  library  fee  of  two  dollars  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks  is  collected 
from  every  student. 

Cost  of  Living. — Board,  including  fuel  and  light,  can  be 
had  in  good  families  at  $4.50  and  $5.50  per  week,  according  to  the 
quality  of  accommodations.  There  are  good  facilities  for  self- 
boarding  and  for  club-boarding  in  the  city  at  an  average  cost  of 
$3.25  to  $3.50  per  week.  Many  students  board  in  clubs,  thus 
reducing  their  entire  expenses  for  board  and  room-rent  to  $5.00 
per  week  for  good  accommodations.  The  only  charge  made  by  the 
school  is  a  library  fee  of  $2.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  This 
applies  to  Indiana  students.  Non-residents  are  charged  a  tuition 
fee  of  $12.00  per  quarter  in  addition  to  the  libarary  fee.  The 
necessary  expenses  for  a  year  of  thirty-six  weeks  in  the  Normal 
School  will  not  exceed  $250.00,  and  may  be  kept  under  that 
amount.  For  fuller  information  with  regard  to  the  school  address 
President  William  W.  Parsons. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 


Beginning  with  the  Fall  Quarter,  1917,  all  courses  of  study 
leading  to  graduation  will  be  four-year  courses  (144  weeks) 
requiring  graduation  from  high  school  (or  equivalent  scholarship) 
for  entrance.  In  all  courses  forty-eight  credits  will  be  necessary 
for  graduation,  exclusive  of  work  in  physical  training.  A  "credit" 
means  the  satisfactory  completion  of  twelve  weeks  of  work  in  a 
subject  with  four  recitations  a  week.  A  "credit"  thus  amounts 
to  four  term  hours,  and  is  equivalent  to  two  and  one-half  semester 
hours.  A  program  of  sixteen  hours  a  week  is  full  work  for  a 
student.  All  students  unless  excused  for  physical  disabilities 
must  in  addition  to  other  requirements  have  at  least  eight  hours 
of  work  in  physical  training.  This  work  may  be  carried  at  any 
time  in  the  course  in  addition  to  a  full  program. 

Students  who  have  entered  on  any  of  the  courses  heretofore 
offered,  or  who  may  do  so  before  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Quarter, 
1917,  may  graduate  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
course  begun,  provided  they  either  complete  the  requisite  number 
of  credits  before  the  opening  of  the  Fall  Quarter,  1919,  or  if 
enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Quarter,  1919,  remain  con- 
tinuously in  residence  until  the  requisite  number  of  credits  is 
completed.  Otherwise,  all  students  must  adjust  their  work  to 
requirements  of  the  four-year  courses. 

Upon  entering  the  Normal  School  students  should  consult  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  course  upon  which  they  are  entering. 
This  committee  will  examine  their  credentials,  prescribe  any 
additional  work  necessary  for  entrance,  give  advanced  standing  for 
work  done  beyond  entrance  requirements,  make  definite  estimate 
sheets  for  the  guidance  of  students  and  will  act  as  advisers  for 
students  on  the  course  of  which  the  committee  has  charge. 

The  head  of  the  department  in  which  a  student  elects  his 
major  work  is  the  adviser  of  such  student  in  determining  the 
courses  to  constitute  the  major  and  the  order  in  which  they  shall 
be  taken. 

In  the  required  professional  work  one  subject  carried  each 
quarter  throughout  the  course  brings  the  best  results.  In 
all  courses  the  professional  work  should  be  begun  not  later  than 

(17) 
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the  fourth  quarter  or  the  beginning  of  the  Sophmore  year.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  professional  department  this  work  should  be 
taken  in  the  following  order:  Psychology,  History  of  Education, 
Methods,  Practice.  Students  are  strongly  urged  to  observe  these 
suggestions  and  under  no  circumstances  to  permit  the  required 
professional  subjects  to  accumulate  for  the  last  quarter  in  the 
course.  This  does  not  apply  to  students  with  advanced  standing 
who  of  necessity  must  sometimes  carry  more  than  one  professional 
subject  nor  must  it  be  construed  as  meaning  that  additional  work 
in  the  professional  departments  may  not  be  elected. 

A  permanent  committee  of  the  heads  of  the  three  English 
departments  has  charge  of  students  who  are  found  to  be  parti- 
cularly deficient  in  English,  and  indicates  to  them  such  work  as 
in  its  judgment  they  may  need  to  strengthen  their  English. 
This  work  they  are  required  to  take  as  Conditioned  English. 

The  courses  of  study  as  offered  at  present  with  their  require- 
ments are  as  follows: 

I.     FOUR-YEAR  NORMAL  TRAINING  COURSE. 

Entrance  requirements:    Graduation    from  Commissioned  or 

Certified  High  Schools  or  equivalent 
scholarship. 

Requirements  for  graduation :     Forty-eight  credits  (192  hours) . 

(In    addition,    eight   hours    of 
work  in   physical  training.) 

Degree:     Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Education. 

Details  of  Course: 

(1)     Twenty-six  required  credits,  as  follows: 
Psychology — three  credits. 
History  of  Education — two  credits. 
Methods — one  credit. 
Practice — two  credits. 
Arithmetic — two  credits. 
Grammar — two  credits. 
Composition — one  credit. 
History,  two  credits  in  American  History;  or  two  credits  in  European 

History;  or,  one  credit  each  in  American  and  European  History 

— two  credits. 
Physiology — two  credits. 
Reading — two  credits. 
Geography  3  and  4 — -two  credits. 
Nature  Study — one  credit. 
Drawing — one  credit. 
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Manual  Training  or  Domestic  Science — one  credit. 
Music — one  credit. 
Penmanship — one  credit. 
(2)     Twenty- two  elective  credits. 

A  major  line  of  work  in  which  a  student  shall  make  a  total 
of  at  least  nine  credits  in  some  one  subject  or  group  of  closely 
related  subjects  must  be  chosen  and  entered  upon  not  later  than 
the  first  quarter  of  the  student's  second  year.  All  other  elec- 
tives  may  be  chosen  from  any  courses  offered  by  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  school.  Students  entering  upon  this  course 
should  consult  the  Advisory  Committee  and  after  choosing  the 
major  subject  should  confer  with  the  head  of  department  with 
regard  to  the  related  subjects  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
major. 

1.  Class  A  Certificate. 

Students  on  the  Four- Year  Normal  Training  Course  may 
obtain  the  Class  A  certificate  by  an  attendance  of  one  quarter 
or  twelve  weeks  and  by  earning  four  credits  as  follows : 

(a)  One  professional  subject  chosen  from  the  following:  Psychology, 
History  of  Education,  Observation,  Child  Study— one  credit. 

(b)  One  common  school  subject:  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar, 
United  States  History,  Physiology,  Reading — one  credit. 

(c)  One  advanced  subject;  any  subject  other  than  the  professional 
subjects,  the  common  branches,  Music,  Penmanship  and  Physical  Training, 
offered  by  any  of  the  departments — one  credit. 

(d)  One  subject  elected  from  common  school  or  advanced  subjeots — 
one  credit. 

Music  1  or  Penmanship  may  be  carried  in  addition  to  the 
four  required  subjects,  but  neither  music  nor  penmanship  may  be 
taken  as  a  fourth  subject  for  a  Class  A  certificate.  Students 
pursuing  this  course  may  elect  and  receive  credit  for  an  amount 
of  pre-vocational  work  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  the  total  amount 
required,  but  in  making  such  substitution  the  strictly  professional 
work  must  not  be  omitted. 

2.  Class  B  Certificate. 

Students  on  the  Four- Year  Normal  Training  Course  may  ob- 
tain the  Class  B  certificate  by  an  attendance  of  two  quarters  or 
twenty-four  weeks  and  by  earning  eight  credits  as  follows : 

(a)  First  quarter  of  twelve  weeks  and  four  credits  as  stated  above  for 
the  Class  A  certificate — four  credits. 

(b)  Second  quarter  of  twelve  weeks  and  four  credits  in  subjects  chosen 
under  the  same  regulations  as  for  the  Class  A  certificate — four  credits. 
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Music  1  or  Penmanship  may  be  carried  in  addition  to  the 
four  required  subjects,  but  neither  Music  nor  Penmanship  may 
be  taken  as  a  fourth  subject  for  a  Class  B  certificate.  Class  A 
teachers  completing  the  work  for  the  Class  B  certificate  may 
elect  and  receive  credit  for  an  amount  of  pre-vocational  work 
not  to  exceed  one-half  the  total  amount  of  work  required  to  com- 
plete the  training  for  Class  B  certificate,  but  in  making  such 
substitution  the  strictly  professional  work  must  not  be  omitted. 

II.  FOUR-YEAR  COLLEGE  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Entrance     requirements:     Graduation     from     Commissioned 

High  School,  or  equivalent  scholar- 
ship. 

Requirements  for  Graduation:     Forty-eight       credits       (192 

hours).  (In  addition,  eight 
hours  of  work  in  physical 
training.) 

Degree:     Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education. 

Details  of  Course: 

CI)     Twenty-one  required  credits,  as  follows: 
Professional  subjects — nine  credits. 

Psychology — three  credits. 

Methods — one  credit. 

Practice — two  credits. 

History  of  Education — one  credit. 

Elective — two  credits. 
Science — three  credits. 

Latin,  German,  French  or  Spanish — five  credits. 
English  Literature — one  credit. 
Composition — one  credit. 
History — two  credits. 
(2)     Twenty-seven  elective  credits. 

A  major  sequence  of  nine  credits  and  a  minor  sequence  of 
six  credits  must  be  chosen.  The  remaining  electives  may  be 
chosen  from  the  work  offered  by  any  of  the  departments  in  college 
subjects.  The  student  must  choose  his  major  subject  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year.  With  the  consent  of  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  work  is  done,  other  work 
closely  allied  to  the  major  work  may  be  substituted  for  a  part 
of  it,  not  to  exceed  three  courses  in  all.  In  choosing  the  elective 
subjects  the  student  should  consult  the  head  of  the  department 
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in  which  he  is  doing  his  major  work.  Of  the  professional  work 
required  for  graduation  one  term  of  observation  and  practice  shall 
be  in  connection  with  the  major  subject.  English  4,  or  Composi- 
tion which  is  required  must  be  completed  by  the  close  of  the  first 
year  or  third  quarter  of  the  College  Course.  Graduates  of  com- 
missioned high  schools  who  have  completed  the  course  by  making 
substitution  for  mathematics  or  foreign  languages  according  to 
the  ruling  noted  on  page  13,  will  be  admitted  to  the  College 
Course  but  will  be  required  to  meet  the  prescribed  conditions  for 
graduation.  See  catalogue  for  fuller  statement  covering  this 
point. 

1.  Class  A  Certificate. 

For  the  Class  A  certificate  four  credits,  two  of  which  must 
be  in  strictly  professional  subjects  must  be  earned  by  students  on 
the  College  Course. 

2.  Class  B  Certificate. 

For  the  Class  B  certificate  eight  credits,  four  of  which  must  be 
in  strictly  professional  subjects,  with  no  duplication  of  work, 
must  be  earned  by  students  on  the  College  Course. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  by  the  ruling  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Training  Board  students  who  have  completed  one 
year  of  work  on  the  College  Course  are  entitled  to  the  Class  A 
certificate. 

III.     COURSES  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  WORK. 

Entrance  Requirements:     Graduation  from  Commissioned  or 

Certified  High  School  or    equiva- 
lent scholarship. 

Requirements  for  graduation :     Forty-eight        credits        (192 

hours).  (In  addition  eight 
hours  of  work  in  physical 
training.) 

Degree:     Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 
Details  of  Courses: 
1.     Agriculture. 

(1)  Thirty-nine  required  credits,  as  follows: 

Technical  work — sixteen  credits. 
Professional  work — eight  credits. 
Related  Science  work — s  x  credits. 
Related  Academic  work — nine  credits. 

(2)  Nine  elective  credits. 
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Students  entering  upon  the  course  in  Agriculture  should  con- 
sult the  head  of  department  who  will  indicate  all  requirements 
in  detail. 

2.  Domestic  Economy. 

(1)  Twenty-six  required  credits,  as  follows: 

Technical  work — nine  credits. 

Related  Domestic  Science  and  Art  Work — nine  credits. 

Professional  work — eight  credits. 

(2)  Twenty-two  elective  credits. 

Students  entering  upon  the  course  in  Domestic  Economy 
should  consult  the  head  of  department  for  details. 

3.  Industrial  Arts. 

(1)  Forty  required  credits,  as  fol  ows: 

Technical  work — thirteen  credits. 
Drawing — six  credits. 
Special  professional  work — three  credits. 
General  professional  work — six  credits. 
Academic  work — twelve  credits. 

(2)  Eight  elective  credits. 

Students  entering  upon  this  course  should  consult  the  head 
of  department  for  details. 

The  requirements  for  Class  A  and  Class  B  certificates  for 
students  on  the  Vocational  Courses  are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
Four-Year  Normal  Training  Course. 

IV.     COLLEGE  GRADUATE  COURSE. 

Course  for  graduates  of  standard  colleges,  and  for  graduates 
of  other  normal  schools  who  have  completed  courses  of  work 
substantially  equivalent  in  length  and  character  to  those  offered 
in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  Such  graduates  may  com- 
plete the  Four- Year  Normal  Training  Course,  College  Course, 
or  Vocational  Courses  according  to  the  nature  of  the  previous 
work  in  thirty -six  weeks,  the  minimum  residence  requirement 
for  graduation.  Of  the  twelve  credits  necessary  for  graduation, 
eight  must  be  in  professional  subjects. 

V.  Special  students,  not  candidates  for  graduation,  may  be 
admitted  to  the  school  and  may  select  such  work  as  they  are 
prepared  to  do  profitably. 
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Courses  Offered  During  the  Winter  Quarter, 
December  31  to  March  22,  1918. 

PHYSICS 

Physics  2. — -Sound,  Heat  and  Light. 

Mr.  Gillum,  C  31—9:00. 
Physics  1.— Mechanics.  Mr.  Gillum,  C  31—10:10. 

Physics  3. — Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Mr.  Gillum,  C  31—11:10. 
Physics  5.— Advanced  Heat.  Mr.  Gillum,  C  31—2:30. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Course    2.— General    Survey.  Dr.  Hyde,  C  34—8:00. 

Course  1. — Problems  of   Health  and  Disease. 

Dr.  Rettger,  C  34—9:10. 
Course  4. — Elements  of  Neurology. 

Dr.  Rettger,  C  34—10:10. 
Course   5.— "Experimental".  Dr.  Hyde,  C  36—1:30. 

Course  3. — Digestion  and  Nutrition. 

Dr.  Rettger,  C  36—2:30. 

LITERATURE 
Course  2B.— Literary  Types.  Miss  Moran,  B  16—8:00. 

Course  1A. — Development  of  American  Literature. 

Mr.  Curry,  B  12—9:10. 
Course  3.— Victorian  Poetry.  Mr.  Curry,  B  12—10:10. 

Course  10. — American  Fiction.        Mr.  Curry,  B   12 — 11:10. 
Course  7. — Shakespeare.  Miss  Moran,  B  16 — 11:10. 

Course  8. — English   Prose.  Mr.  Curry,  B  12—2:30. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

History  of  Education  2. — Greek  and  Roman. 

Mr.  Stalker,  B  37—8:00. 
History  of  Education  4. — Systems  of  Europe  and  America. 

Mr.  Stalker,  B  37—10:10. 
History  of  Education  1. — (Beginnings.) 

Mr.  Stalker,  B  37—11:10. 
History  of  Education  8. — Secondary  Education. 

Mr.  Stalker,  B  37—2:30. 
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DRAWING  AND  WRITING 


Drawing   1. — General. 
Drawing  2. — General. 
Drawing  8. — Design  1. 
Writing. — 


Mr.  Turman,  B  33—8:00. 

Mr.  Turman,  B  33—9:10. 
Mr.  Turman,  B  33—10:10. 
Mr.  Turman,  B  33—11:10. 


ENGLISH 


English  4. 

English  5, 
English  1. 
English  2.- 
English  3.- 
English  6.- 
English  I.- 
English 12. 
English  2.- 
English  4.- 

English  4.- 

English  7.- 


-Exposition. 


-Parts  of  Speech. 
-Argumentation. 


Description  and  Narration   (College  Students). 

Mr.  Clippinger,  B  7—8:00. 

Mr.  Miller,  B  17—8:00. 

Mr.  Wisely,  B  6—9:10. 

Mr.  Clippinger,   B  7—9:10. 

Mr.  Wisely,  B  6—10:10. 

Mr.  Clippinger,  B  7—10:10. 

Mr.  Miller,  B  17—10:10. 

-College  Grammar.       Mr.  Wisely,  B  6—11:10. 

Mr.  Clippinger,  B  7—11:10. 

-Description  and  Narration. 

Mr.  Miller,  B  17—11:10. 
-Description  and  Narration. 

Mr.  Miller,  B  17—1:30. 
■The  Oration.  Mr.  Wisely,  B  6—2:30. 


MATHEMATICS 


Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 
Trigonometry. — 
Arithmetic  2. — 
Arithmetic  1. — 


Mr.  Baxter,  B  9- 

Mr.  Kelso,  C  2- 

Mr.  Baxter,  B  9- 

Mr.  Higgins,  B  34- 


-8:00. 
-9:10. 
-9:10. 
9:10. 


History  and  Teaching  of  Mathematics. — 

Mr.  Higgins,  B  34- 
High  School  Mathematics  2.—  Mr.  Kelso,  C  2- 
Theory  of  Functions. —  Mr.  Baxter,  B  9— 

Calculus  2.—  Mr.  Higgins,  B  34- 

Arithmetic  1. —  Mr.   Kelso,  C  2— 

College  Algebra  1.—  Mr.  Higgins,  B  34- 

Arithmetic  2. —  Mr.   Kelso,  C  2 

Arithmetic  1. —  Mr.  Baxter,  B  9- 


10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
-1 
-1 
-1 


10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
30. 
30. 
30. 


LATIN 

Latin  2. — Elements  of  Grammar. 
Latin  6. — Cicero's  Orations. 


Dr.  Schlicker,  C  7—8:00. 
Mr.  Weng,  C  1—8:00. 
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Latin  8. — The  Latin  Element  in  English. 

Mr.  Weng,  C  1—9:10. 
Latin  10.— Terence.  Dr.  Schlicher,  C  7—10:10. 

Latin  14. — Plautus  and  Lucretius. 

Dr.  Schlicher,  C  7—11:10. 
Latin  20.— Teaching  of  Latin.  Dr.  Schlicher,  C  7—1 :30. 

Consultation  Hour. — Dean  of  Men.  Mr.  Weng,   1 :30. 

Latin  4— Ca3sar.  Mr.  Weng,  C  1—2:30. 

GERMAN 

Course  8. — Lessing's  Life  and  Dramas. 

Mr.  Mutterer,  B  39—8:00. 
Course  3 — Passive  Voice;  Subjunctive.     Reading  Easy  Prose. 

Miss  Cox,  B  36—8:00. 
Registration  of  Returning  Students  on  the  Normal  Course. 

Mr.  Mutterer,  B  39—9:10. 
Course  5. — Reading  of  Prose  and  Easy  Composition. 

Miss  Cox,  B  36—9:10. 
Course  14. — The  Romantic  School  of  German  Literature. 

Mr.  Mutterer,  B  39—10:10. 
Course  1. — Beginning  German.  Miss  Cox,  B  36 — 10:10. 

Course  2. — Beginning  German,  Continued. 

Mr.  Mutterer,  B  39—11:10. 
Course  4. — Reading  of  Easy  Prose.     Easy  Composition. 

Miss  Cox,  B  36—11:10. 
Course  6  or  7. — Rapid  Reading  of  German  Prose. 

Mr.  Mutterer,  B  39—1:30. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Economics  2. — Present-Day  Problems. 

Mr.  Bogardus,  B  3—8:00. 
Course  9. — Continental  Europe  in  the  19th  Century. 

Mr.  Bogardus,  B  3—9:10. 
Course  12. — Teaching  of  History. 

Mr.  Bogardus,  B  3—10:10. 
Course  5— English  History  B  (1509-1815). 

Mr.  Roll,  C  3—10:10. 
Course  7. — Modern  European  History. 

Mr.  Bogardus,  B  3—11:10. 
Course  2. — Roman  History.  Mr.  Roll,  C  3 — 1 :30. 
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Office  Work  with  College  Course  Students. 

Mr.  Bogardus,  B  3—2:30. 

ZOOLOGY,  BOTANY  AND  AGRICULTURE 


Botany  2. — Mosses     and     Ferns. 
Agriculture  6. — Poultry. 
Agriculture  2. — Stock  Judging. 
Zoology  2. — Higher  Invertebrates. 
Zoology  5. — 

Botany  5. — Plant  Histology. 
Laboratory  Sections.  Mr 


Dr.  Hyde,  9:10. 

Mr.  Cox— 9:10. 

Mr.  Cox— 10:10. 

Mr.  Cox— 11:10. 

Dr.  Hyde,   1:30. 

Mr.  Cox,  1:30. 

Cox  and  Dr.  Hyde,  2:30. 


CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry  2. — Inorganic.  Mr.  Bruce,  D  2 — 8:00. 

Chemistry  1. — Inorganic.  Mr.  Bruce,  D  2 — 9:10. 

Chemistry  8. — Professional  Course. 

Mr.  Bruce,  D  2—10:10. 
Chemistry  6. — Organic.  Mr.  Bruce,  D  2 — 11:10. 

Chemistry  3. — Qualitative  Analysis.  Laboratory  Course,  1:30. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Metal  Work  1-2-3.— Machine  Shop  Practice. 

Mr.  Luehring,  A  3—7 :00 
Two  Consecutive  Hours. 
Wood  Work  4-5.—  Mr.  Sink,  B  5,  8:00. 

Mechanical  Drawing  2-4. —  Mr.  Laubach,  B   1 — 9:10. 

Metal  Work  2-3. — Machine  Shop  Practice. 

Mr.  Luehring,  A  3.-9:10. 

Two  Consecutive  Hours. 
Mechanical  Drawing  1. —  Mr.  Laubach,  B   1 — 10:10. 

Wood  Work  3.—  Mr.  Sink,  B  5—10:10. 

History  of  Industrial  Arts. —        Mr.  Laubach,  B  6 — 11:10. 
Wood  Work  1.—  Mr.  Sink,  B  5—1:30. 

Two  Consecutive  Hours. 
Metal  Work  5. — Forging.  Mr.  Luehring,  A  5—1 :30. 

Two  Consecutive  Hours. 
Wood  Work  7.—  Mr.  —1:30. 

Two  Consecutive  Hours. 
Wood  Work  2.—  Mr.  Sink,  B  5—2:30. 

Two  Consecutive  Hours. 
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Metal  Work  7. — Foundry  Practice. 

Mr.  Luehring,  A  4—3 :30. 
Two  Consecutive  Hours. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

American  History  2.— 1783-1829.  Mr.   Roll,   C  3—8:00" 

American  History  13. — State  Government. 

Mr.  Lynch,  C  10—8:00. 
American  History  6. — Recent  History. 

Mr.  Roll,  C  3—9:10. 
American  History  3.— 1829-1876. 

Mr.  Lynch,  C  10—10:10. 
American  History  12. — Poverty  and  Crime. 

Mr.  Lynch,  C   10—11:10. 
American  History  9. — Indiana.       Mr.  Lynch,  C   10 — 1 :30. 

< 
READING  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Reading  3.— Myths.  Mr.  Bacon,  B   11—8:00. 

Reading  2.—  Miss  Moran,  B   16—9:10. 

Reading  1.—  Miss  Moran,  B   16—10:10. 

Reading  4. — Advanced  Reading.  Mr.  Bacon,  B  11 — 10:10. 
Public  Speaking  2— Debating.  Mr.  Bacon,  B  11—11:10. 
Public  Speaking  5. — Advanced  Debating. 

Mr.  Bacon,  B  11—2:30. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

Sewing  2. —  Miss  Irons — 8:10. 

Sewing  3. —  Miss  Rhyan — 9:10. 

(looking  I.  Miss  Irons,  Two  Hours,   10:10. 

Cooking  3.—  Miss  Rhyan,  Two  Hours,   10:10. 

(looking  2.—  Miss  Irons,  Two  Hours,   1:30. 

Sewing  1. —  Miss  Rhyan — 1:30. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Geology  1. — The  Earth  and  Its  Life  History. 

Mr.  Schockel,  C  4—8:00. 
Geography  8.— Europe.  Mr.   McBeth,  C  8—8:00. 

Geography  5. — Economic  and  Commercial. 

Mr.  McBeth,  C  8—9:10. 
Geography  4. — Regional  Geography. 

Mr.   McBeth,  C  8—10:10. 
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Geography  6. — Social  Geography. 

Mr.  Schockel,  C  4—11:10. 
Geology  2. — Physiography  of  United  States. 

Mr.  Schockel,  C  4—1:30. 
Geography  2. — Climate  and  Oceans. 

Mr.  McBeth,  C  8—1:30. 
Laboratory  Sections. — 

Mr.  Schockel  and  Mr.  Sutton— 2:30. 
Laboratory  Sections. — 

Mr.  Schockel  and  Mr.  Sutton— 3:30. 

MUSIC 

Constructive  Music  4.—  Mr.  Tilson,   D  9—8:00. 

Music  1.—  Mr.  Tilson,  D  9—9:10. 

Music  2.—  Mr.  Tilson,  D  9—10:10. 

Chorus.—  Mr.  Tilson,  D  9—12:50-1:20. 

Music  3.—  Mr.  Tilson,  D  9—1:30. 

Orchestra. — Monday  and  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Tilson,  D  9—3:30 

METHODS,  OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE 

Methods.—  Mr.   Welborn— 9:10. 

Observation. —  Mr.  Welborn — 10:10. 

Practice  1.—  Mr.  Welborn— 1 :30. 

Practice  2.—  Mr.  Welborn— 3:30. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology  1.—  Mr.  Breitwieser,   D  2—9:10. 

Psychology  2.—  Dr.  Acher,  B  2—9:10. 

Psychology  1.—  Dr.  Acher,  B  2—10:10. 

Psychology  2.—  Mr.  Breitwieser,  D  2—10:10. 

Psychology  7.—  Dr.   Acher,  B  2—11:10. 

Psychology  3.—  Mr.  Breitwieser,   D  2—11:10. 

Psychology  5.—  Dr.  Acher,  B  2—2:30. 

Psychology  9.—  Mr.  Breitwieser,  D  1—2:30. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Spanish  1.—  Mr.  Wann,  Room  C  5—9:10. 

French  2.—  Mr.  Wann,  Room  C  5—10:10. 

Spanish  2—  Mr.  Wann,  Room  C  5—11:10. 

French  1.—  Mr.  Wann,  Room  C  5—1:30. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION— WOMEN 

Gymnasium  7. — Folk  Dancing.  Miss  Bailey — 10:10. 

Gymnasium  1  and  Gymnasium  3. —  Miss  Bailey — 11:10. 

Gymnasium  2. —  Miss  Bailey — 1 :30. 

Gymnasium  1  and  Gymnasium  4. —  Miss  Bailey — 2:30. 

Gymnasium  10. — Basket  Ball.  Miss  Bailey — 3:30. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION— MEN 

Examination  and  Consultations. —         Mr.  — 9:10. 

Gymnasium  1. — Calisthenics  and  Tactics.  Mr. — 11:10. 

Gymnasium  3. — Theory  and  Practice  of  Athletics,  Coaching 
(Gymnasium  1  or  2  Prerequisite) 

Mr. — 1 :30. 

Intra-school  and  Varsity  Basket  Ball. —  2:30. 

Intra-school  and  Varsity  Basket  Ball. —  3:30 
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